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" Tho abore letter, ii almost the earliest of a series, terminating only with the 
year of Mr. Knox's death, (18S1,^ which the editor has long cherisned, anions his 
choicest treasures. How much ne owes to this correspondence, . . how muctk to 
the free, familiar, yet paternal converse, of many thousand happy hours, . . how 
much to the uniform example of this true-hearted christian philosopher, will not be 
known, until the secrets of all hearts are disclosed. But thus much ho can say, 
with certunty, that, scarce a day elapses^ in which some energetic truth, some preg- 
nant principle, or some happy illustration, (and those illustrations were always 
powerful arguments,) does not present itself^ for which he was primarily indebted, 
to the ever-salient mmd of Alexander Knox." 

Bishop Jebb, Extract from hit new Edition t^ 
Bumeft Lhetf Introduction, p. xxix. 
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TO 



THE HONORABLE 



RICHARD JEBB, 



SECOND JUSTICE OF THE COURT OF KING'S 

BENCH IN IRELAND. 



Mt dbae Sir, 
Upon the opposite page, you will read the recorded 
judgment of my late honored friend, the Bishop of 
Limerick, upon the merits of Mr. Knox's portion of 
the following correspondence. With regard to the 
published specimen there alluded to. Bishop Jebb's 
high estimate has been amply borne out : Mr. Knox's 
letter upon christian preaching, first printed in the 
Bishop's introduction to Burnet's Lives, having not 
only experienced a most favorable reception in this 
country, but having been twice re*published in North 
America; the second time, in a separate form, for 
distribution among the episcopal clergy. 

Upon the death of his friend, the Bishop received 
back his own part of the correspondence \ and having, 
for the first time, carefully perused both sides of the 
series, as a whole, he confided the manuscripts, not 
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tnaoy months before his own departure hence, to 
my care, in the following words : . . ^ These volumes 
are yours ; and remember the correspondence is to be 
given to the world.' 

Immediately after our great bereavement, almost 
my first thoughts were directed to this iujunclion, 
and to the grateful, though trying duty, which it laid 
upon me. The duty, however imperfectly, is at 
length accomplished. And in the discharge of my 
sacred trust, I feel a satisfaction, which words cannot 
express, in the opportunity afforded me of inscribing 
these remains to one, whom Bishop Jebb loved as 
the best of brothers, and honored as his second 
father. The daily companionship of nearly one and 
twenty years, enables me to say, that the motto 
prefixed to the dedication of Practical Theology, was 
the Bishop's prevailing sentiment through life :— 

' Vivet eztento Proculeius «vo, 
r ' Notus in fratret animi pat«nu !* 

With regard to your brother's part of the corres- 
pondence, the name of Bishop Jebb, will suflSciently 
recommend to public notice, any writing known to 
come from his pen. It may be mentioned, however, 
as an interesting fact, that Mr. Knox always con- 
sidered the Bishop's familiar letters, as, in point of 
composition, the most perfect of his writings. I well 
remember Mr. Knox's strong expression to myself, to 
this effect, so far back as the year 1810. He had 
just received a letter from your brother, which, in 
taking out of his pocket to read, had been slightly 
creased. The accident annoyed him for the moment, 
and he thought it right to explain why it discom- 
posed him. Unfolding the injured letter, he ob- 
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senredy * I eball lay this carefully by ; I keep all 
Mr. Jebb's letters ; for I know no luch letter-writer 
in tbe English language. Every letter of his is fit to 
passy without correction, from the post-office into the 
printer's hands.' 

In preparing tbe correspondence for publication, I 
find evidence of still earlier date, that, in Mr. Knox's 
judgment, your brother's letters were most deserving 
of permanent preservation. 

The value of a correspondence so long and in- 
timate, between two such minds, upon subjects the 
most interesting that can engage the thoughts of 
man, will be felt by every reflecting reader. For 
myself, I can only add, that, taking together the 
ability and attainments of tbe correspondents, and 
the perfect freedom, the entire absence of reserve, 
which characterize, throughout, their interchange of 
thought, I nm unaware of the existence, in our 
own or in any language, of a correspondence similar 
in interest or importance, to that between Alexander 
Knox and Bishop Jebb. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

With great respect, 

Your truly obliged and affectionate 

Friend and Servant, 

CHARLES FORSTER. 

Vicar age^ Ash next Sandwich^ 
May 29. 1834. 



LETTER 1. 



July 25. ]799. 

Mr DEAR Mr. Jebb, 
I YESTERDAY received a letter from the Bishop of Kilmore, 
letting me know that he had reconmiended you to a vacant 
cure in his diocese, in Dean BlundelPs parish of Swanlinbar ; 
and the Dean called on me this day, to tell me that he was 
ready to acquiesce with pleasure in the Bishop's recommenda- 
tion. In order to enable you to judge how far the busineaa 
may be eligible for you, I will transcribe that part of the Bishop's 
letter. 

" Dean Blundell has ofiered me the curacy of Swanlinbar ; 
I have accepted of it, and recommended Mr. J«bb for it, 
if the q>pointment should meet his and your wishes. I am 
anxious to have a creditable clergyman nxed there, it being 
a place of fashionable resort during the summer. I conceive, 
too, that, for him, it will offer better accommodations than moat 
country towns in Ireland. By accepting of it, he will obtain a 
footing in the diocese : it is the finst establishment which has 
offered since you spoke to me. I own I wish it may suit him ; 
but do not imagine that I make a point of his accepting it" 

^ow, my dear Mr. Jebb, all I can say is, consider ike point, 
and make your election as speedily as you can ; for Dean 
Blundell is impatient to have the cure filled ; as it has been 
some time vacant, to the no small detriment of the parish. I 
need make no remark to you, I am sure, on the kind, candid^ 
gentlemanlike manner in which the Bishop expresses himself 
It is in unison with every thing I have seen in him. Tour 
own views and f^lingSr however, must decide ; and if it be in 
favor of the appointment, you must arrange matters for entering 
on it without delay. It is not the cure, strictly, of the pari^ 
but of a chapel of'^ease ; the salary, the usual one, 60/. 

Write to me as soon as you can, and believe me, 

Very truly yours, 

Alex. Knox. 

VOL. I. 2 
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LETTER 1. 

To A. Knox^ Esq. 

Swanlinb&r, Ballyoonnel, May S9. 1800. 

My dear Sir, 
I HAVE frequently accused myself of scandalous neglect, in 
not, long since, having given you some account of my situation 
here. I did, indeed, write you one letter, many months ago ; 
but I am ignorant whether it ever reached you. Since that, 
I was not certain in what part of England you were ; but, from 
some inquiries I made, I am happy to find, that your health and 
spirits are both better, than when I had last the pleasure of 
seeing you. 

By your kindness, I am embarked in my profession in a 
manner as favorable as I could possibly Imve wished ; and 
much more so than I ever had any reason to expect In the 
Bishop of Kilmore, I have experienced a gentleman, and a 
friend. His manners are highly pleasing, and his attention to 
me has been such, as clearly proves, that he had a high regard 
for your recommendation. Added to this, when I find him a 
good man, and a truly pious Christian, surely I need not say, 
that it is delightful to me to have commenced my duties under 
him. Independent of any prospects, I am happy at being 
placed in his diocese ; and I shall not attempt to thank you 
for the introduction you gave me to such a man, because I 
never could do so sufficiently. 

I find myself very pleasantly situated. Immediate neighbor- 
hood I have none, except one family. That family is veiy 
pleasing, friendly, and good. Their house is always open to 
me ; and they are most ready to co-operate in any plan for the 
good of the poorer classes ; teaching and clothing their children, 
and providing them with work. At a greater distance, I have 
an intercourse with Mr. Woodward*, Lord Enniskillen, and the 
Bishop : this society, parochial duties, and my books, occupy 
my time very completely ; and leave me no room to complain 
of*^ heavy hours. 

I have followed your advice, in occasionally making a parti- 
cular sermon of Tillotson, or Seeker, my model ; following 
their arguments, and adopting their arrangement. I have, also, 
preached a kind of commentary on a Psalm, now and then ; 

* The Rev. Henry Woodward, youngest son of Richard Woodward, D. D. 
Bishop of Clojme ; and, through after-life, one of Bishop Jebb's most attached and 
TaluM friendi^^ED. 
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keeping in view your very Useful lecture in Dawson Street, on 

^ subject : this practice I find extremely pleasant to myself, 

<uid do not think it is unpleasing to myjcongregation. These 

ve, for the most part, of the lower order ; veiy decent, regular, 

and attentive. I ahnost regret, that the arrival of water-drinkers 

is 80 near. I think I could preach more usefidly to my own 

poor, but respectable audience : they are, in general, about 150 

in number ; sometimes, much more. 

I have a near neighbor (at Florence Court) Wm. Cole, with 
whom, till lately, I have had but little intercourse. He is a 
most respectable young man ; as a clergyman, extremely zea- 
lous and correct I should wish, veiy much, to cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with him ; and was happy to find him lately making 
advances, towards mjr^more frequently visiting at his Other's. 
He has made it very much his business to study the tastes, and 
dispositions of his parishioners ; going to their houses ; inviting 
Aem to die Sacrament ; and preac&ng in a manner level to 
tfieir understandings. There are few youn£ men of rank, who 
take so much pains ; and I am convinced that I may derive 
fiom him much usefld information. It is very happy that he is 
aetded in a place, where the rank and influence of his family 
give him so many opportunities of doing good. 

I hope and trust, that you continue to mend in healdi and 
spirits. I should think, diat the variety of situation, and the air 
of England, must be useful to you. It would ffive me true 
pleasure, if, in any leisure half hour, you would fet me know 
how, and ii^ere, you are ; there are, I believe, very few, who 
wwh more sincerely for your welfiure, — I am sure, none have 
better reason, — than I. That you may be well and lM4>py, that 
it may please Crod to continue you long to your friends, and to 
society, is the wish and prayer, of your obliged 

Ami most sincere friend and servant, 

John Jbbb. 
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LETTER 11. 
To A. Knox, Esq. 

Swanlinbar, Ballyconnel, Nov. 6. 1800. 

Mt dear Sir, 

I HAVE just leamt your address in London, and cannot deny 

myself the pleasure of writing you a few lines. I heard, lately, 

from my brother, that you favored him with your company for 

one day. I hope and trust that your health continues in, at 
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least, as good a state, as when he saw you. I have often wished 
for some more satisfactory way of learning where, and how, you 
were, than from inquiries, which could he seldom made, and 
still less frequently answered. If you could spare so much 
time, I helieve few would he more gratified than I should, to 
hear, from yourself, a little of yourself: however, I should be 
sorry to trespass upon time, which is employed to far better 
purpose. Do not, therefore, think of writing, till you have -a 
vacant hour ; should any occur, I would be extremely gratified 
by your giving me a line. 

The extreme retirement of this place gives me abundant time 
for reading. I wish I were able to give a good account of the 
method in which it is employed. However, I can say, I am 
not absolutely idle ; and in the duties of the parish, and occa- 
sional visits to my fiiends, I find sufficient relaxation. I have 
it in contemplation to study greek with some care ; chiefly with 
a view to make myself well acquainted with the New Testa- 
ment I propose beginning with the historians ; Herodotus, 
Thucydides, &c. I should be very thankful for your opinion of 
this plan. I by no means intend to let it exclude divinity, and 
English literature. Two hours a day is all I would give up to it 

I have been, very lately, with the Bishop of Kilmore. The 
more I see him, the more reason have I to admire and esteem 
him. I think myself happy in the society of such a man ; and 
am not without hopes that I receive improvement firom every 
visit I make him. His piety is unaffected ; his understanding 
is sound ; and his opinions are most correct. If I do not im- 
prove by his example, it is my own fault I oflen meet, with 
him, a very excellent, and very learned man. Dr. Hales. 

Both and are very anxious for the completion of 

the Flapper.* According to the original plan, there were to 
have been 108 Nos, ; 75 only have appeared. Its publication 
in London is deprecated, in the present unfinished state. Dr. 

would engage for his full proportion : so would -. 

The latter would, also, rally the contributors in Dublin. Dr. 
— proposes signifying, by advertisement, that a letter-box 
will be open till the 1st of January; and publishing all the ad- 
ditional numbers together, on the 1st of February. Then, he 
says, the entire work might go, in a handsome manner, to 
Rivington's press. Your co-operation is earnestly requested. 

" has no doubt of the Dublin Flappers. I have been invited 

to take a share ; and, though very fearful that I should be wo- 
fully deficient, would endeavor to do something, if the business 
were token up. 

* A literary journal, pub!'r>Ucd in Dublin. — Ed. 
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If you can spare time, an answer to this will make me very 
happj. 

Believe me« dear Sir, 
Your much obliged and affectionate 

humble servant, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER III. 
To A. Knox, Esq. 

December 4. 1800. 

Mr DEAR Sir, 
I DO assure you, I know not ^en I received a letter, which 
gave me so much real gratification, as that you had the good- 
ness to write me. I need not, I trust, say, that I am truly sorry 
lor the cause of your former silence. Your letter, however, is 
to me a most acceptable proof, that your state of health is im- 
proved ; I am willing to imagine, that its length proves not only 
your kindness to me, but, also, the absence of any oppressive 
complaint To write to you, will always be a pleasure to me ; 
but, however anxious I may be to hear from you, I beg and 
intreat, that you never may attempt writing, when it does not 
perfectly suit your state of health and spirits. I shall certainly, 
as you desire it, frequently indulge myself by writing to you ; 
and will be amply repaid by a few lines, whenever you can give 
them perfectly at your ease. 

Your kind expressions concerning my brother, are such as 
demand my warmest thanks. I feel their value the more sensi- 
bly, because I know they are sincere, and think they are merit- 
ed. In him, I have experienced, not only a brother, but an ad- 
viser, a friend, and a father ; I assure you, he has more than 
once reininded me of Proculeius, — * JVotus in fratres animi pa- 
temL' That he should marry, is, and has long been, a favorite 
wish of mine ; I hope and believe that he wiU do so : he is a 
man of domestic habits, exceedingly attached to * homebred hap- 
piness.' My sister would, I am sure, be happy in your favorable 
opinion ; in a letter I some time since received from her, she 
expressed herself of you as she ought. 

I have not very lately seen the Bishop; but shall, please 
God, soon take a trip to Kilmore. I will not fail, then, to look 
at the passage in the British Critic, you so kindly pointed out. 
I will, I fancy, take in that publication, from January next. 

1 agree perfectly with you in deprecating illiberal churchmaii- 
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ship. I read the notice to Rusticus, and think it as fair and 
candid, as could possibly be expected. 

For your kindness in procuring me Lowth and Blackwall, I 
feel much indebted. They are books which I had a great in- 
clination to read ; their value will certainly experience no di- 
minution, by their coming from you. Sacred criticism I have 
always looked forward to, since I thought of divinity, as a very 
principal and delightful branch of my future studies ; and Marsh's 
Michaclis, with Liardner, &c. &c., I purposed procuring. I 
am, tiierefore, happy to find my intentions corroborated, by your 
opinion. I shall keep in view your caution as to Michaelis's 
boldness. I fancy some caution will be, also, necessary, in 
using Lardner. Cruden's English, and Schmidius's Grreek 
Concordances, properly used, will, perhaps, be the most efiectu- 
al guards against any thing fanciful ; bv leading to Scripture, as 
its own expositor. Any criticism that is just, an accurate inves- 
tigation of Scripture must confirm. Whatever is unfair, or un- 
scriptural, will not stand the test, but must meet detection. 

I discovered, lately, a most brilliant passage, in Spenser's 
Faiiy Queen, astonishingly applicable to the present times; 
Book 5. Canto 2. Stanza 29. ad finem. It depicts the arrogant 
impugners of the natural and moral dispensations of Provi- 
dence, — ^the unsettlers and equalizers, the democrats and de- 
ists, — in most vivid and appropriate colors. I really believe, 
that, if a person of considerable talents were to sit down, for 
the express purpose of attacking such gentry, in the style of 
Spenser, he could not do it in so exact and so poignant a man- 
ner, as Spenser has done. He would use more antiquated 
words (which you will observe are very rare in this passage) ; 
and he would be afraid to venture certain words, which seem of 
modem coinage, and which Spenser has almost prophetically 
given, — • equalize — uncontrolled freedom — equality — irmova- 
tion — ^lordings— conmions,' &c. &c. 

I should think it a great pity, if this eloquent and admirably 
descriptive passage were not given to the world, with suitable 
remarks. The writings of Godwin, Paine, Darwin, and Co. 
would afibrd an excellent commentary. I had thoughts of 
sending it to the Grentleman's Magazine myself; but, on some 

conversation with , am of opinion, it should pass from 

abler hands than mine. I wish you had leisure and inclination 
to take it up. It would take, well edited with notes, somewhat 
after the style of the ' Pursuits of Literature.' If you decline 
it, might it not, by some means, be put into the ' Pursuer's' 
hands, or suggested to Mr. Caiming? I beg you will inform 
me of your opinion on the subject. 

I hear a report that the Archbishop of Dublin is dead. May 
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there not be some prospect of our excellent friend's removal to 
Cajshel? 

Believe me your most faithful and obliged 

friend and servant, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER IV. 
To A. Knox^ Eiq. 

Swanlinbar, Dec. 31. 1800. 

Mr DEAR Sir, 
Though I consider it highly probable you have, by this time, 
fixed your quarters at Bristol, I write this, at random, to Lon- 
don ; concluding, that, if you have removed, the persons with 
whom you lodged are acquainted with your address. 

I have not lately seen the Bishop of Salmore ; but purpose, 
please God, as soon as I have shaken off a cold, produced by 
this raw weather in a veiy damp country, to pay him a visit. 
He went to town the 26ui inst to pay tus respects to the new 
primate ; but will, I am informed, speedily return. I wish he 
could be prevailed upon to vary the scene, by remaining a little 
longer. 

Since I last wrote to you, I have experienced much pleasure, 
and derived no small advantage, from a correspondence, which 
has been pretty briskly carried on, between Stopford of the 
College, and me. Every letter that he writes, is calculated to 
make Wi who receives it a better Christian. He abounds in 
truly ardent zeal ; his simplicity, humility, and benevolence are 
most edifying; he has a charitable and friendly feeling for 
Christians of all denominations ; and it is his supreme wish, to 
promote piety in sentiment and practice, and the knowledge of 
gospel truth. I am not without sanguine hopes of his exer- 
tions, and example, having a hs^^y influence on the minds and 
habits of young students (he is lecturer in divinity) : if they 
only follow his advice, they will become exemplary clergymen. 
And I think it nearly impossible, that many of them should not 
imbibe some of his spint, and be warmed by a portion of his 
zeaL 

My present study is the Bible, without any commentary : the 
object, to acquire a general view of God's dispensations. Afler 
having gone through the Sacred volume, I purpose reading ge- 
neral views of Scripture ; and, then, applying the information 
acquired from them ; reading over the Bu>le again ; reviewing 
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my remarks ; and looking at the queries put down ; for I do 
not, now, stop to investigate minute difficulties. For all this, 
I allow about a year. And then, with God's help, having form- 
ed some ideas for myself, I propose to enter on a plan of gen- 
eral study, in which divinity shall be the grand object, and all 
the branches shall be subordinate. 

Correspondence on religious topics, I believe, would be ex- 
tremely useful. Stopford says, he has found it of singular ser- 
vice ; and strongly reconmiends it to me. His letters are a 
great treasure. I find, in them, a powerful stimulus to exer- 
tion ; and, at the same time, a serious call to humility. They 
unite, in an uncommon degree, fervor, and a sense of man's 
weakness in himself. They have created in me some new 
feelings. And I heartily implore God's grace, that I may im- 
prove by them as I ought 

Whenever you can conveniendv write, I would be particu- 
larly obliged to you for your advice ; whether as to study, or 
practice, or methods of improving my religious feelings. 

I should be very thankful for a few ideas, on what chrUtitm 
preaching should be : it is a complaint with many, and I be- 
lieve in some measure just, that clergymen do not sufficiently 
preach the peculiar doctrines of our religion. What do you 
conceive to be the mean, between cold morality, and wild en- 
thusiasm, in preaching 1 

Have you thought about the passage in Spenser, which I 
mentioned ? 

I was much taken with an epitaph on Voltaire, in the Gren- 
tlemen's Magazine for December. Do you think it could 
possibly be translated ? 

Will you have the goodness to excuse this too hasty and im- 
perfect letter, written at the close of a very busy day, and be- 
lieve me 

Your most obliged and affectionate 

friend and servant, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER 2. 

Shr«WBbury, Jan. S9. 1801. 

Mt dear Mr. Jebb, 
I THANK you much, for your last letter : I sat down to answer 
it, several days ago ; but I began, on a larger scale, than I was 
able to accomplish : I must, therefore, be content to take in 
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inysailB; not, as is customary, because there is too much 

viod, . . but, because there is not enough to fill them. 
What you say of Stopford* is just, in every respect : he is 

an uncommonly good man; and you cannot do better, than 
ieep up a correspondence with him. The grand deficiencies 
in right temper and conduct, arise, much more, from want of 
fight feelings, than from want of knowledge : and right feelings 
cannot, so certainly, be either obtained, or improved, as by 
communication, and close intercourse, with those who possess 
them. * As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the countenance of a 
man, his fiiend :' Solomon said some true things ; and this is 
not Uie least important of them. 

You say, that, ' it is nearly impossible, that many of those, 
who attend Stopford's divinity lectures, should not imbibe some 
of hs spirit, and be warmed by a portion of his zeal.' It is, 
indeed, impossible. True religion is happily contagious : and, 
I am sure, it owed its . rapid progress, in the early ages of the 
church, infinitely more, to the divine infection, (^ I may use 
such an expression,) Uiat attended the spirit of the Apostles, 
tlian to the demonstrative evidence of their miracles. I believe, 
fliere never yet was a really good man, I mean, a zealous, de- 
cided christian, whose lively expression of his own feelings, 
did not, more or less, reach the hearts of those ^o hecurd 
lum. 

And this, in some degree, answers your question, * What 
christian preaching should be V At least, it points out an in- 

♦ * The ReT. JoMph Sto|»rord, D. D. then fellow of Trinity CoUege, Dublin, lA 
terwards' rector of Letterkenny, Ireland. The motiyoa of delicacy wtuduin 18SS, 
led to the snppreraion of his name, no longer exist : he died this year (18SS) alike 
regretted and beloved.' — Bp. Jebb : note to the 2nd edition of hu Bumot*s LdTet, 
Introduction, p. ti. 

Before the doee of the same year (December 9. 18SS), the Bishop of Limerick 
was himself taken to h» reward : — 

* He taught us how to live, and (oh ! too high 
The price of knowledge) taught us how to die ? 

The following brief notice, taken from a public journal^ is so justly descriptive 
tkat it daims more permanent preservation : — 

< Died, on the 9th instant, at Kast HilL Wandsworth, in the 59th year of his age, 
after along illness, the Right Reverend John Jebb, D.D. F.R.S^ Xord Bbhop of 
limerick, Ardfert^ and Aghadoe. For nearly seven years, he had suffered vnder 
the effects of a videDt paralytic seizure, which compelled him to withdraw from 
the more active duties of his See, and to reside in this country ibr the benefit of 
BMfical advice. But his mmd survived his body; and, while an invalid scarce- 
ly able to move about his room, oven with assistance, he continued an anxious and 
watchful care over his diocese^ and employed the hours oi languor and sickness in 
IIm preparation and publication of woriui original, or those of other great divines, 
Ibr the benefit of the church of Christ. In private life he was amonc the most 
amia^ and beloved of men, with a singular &culty of attaching all of every age 
to him. In literature, he was among the most distinguished biblical scholars of 
the age ; and, in personal humility and piety, he was worthy of his office as a chris- 
tian bishop.'—- Ed. 
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diflpensable pre-requisite : christian preaching can arise, only, 
from a christian mind and heart. Tlus is the ffreat want in the 
preaching of to-day : there is no spirit in it. It is the result of 
a kind of intellectual pumping ; there is no gushing from the 
spring. Our Savior, speidung to the woman of Samaria, of 
the hi^piness which his religion would bring, into the bosoms 
of those who cordially embraced it, elegantly and expressively 
represents it, by a well of water in the breast, ^ springing up 
into everlasting life.' Where this is in a minister, it will spring 
Ott/, as well as spring up : and it will be felt to be living water, 
from the pleasure and refreshment which it conveys, almost 
even to minds hitherto unaccustomed to such communications. 
What Horace sa3rs, is quite in point : — 

Non s&tifl est pulchra erae poemautj dulcia tunto: 
Et, ^uocunque volunt animum auditons agunto. 
Ut ridentibus arridentj iia flentibus adsunt 
Humani rultus. Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi ; tunc tua me infbrtunia ledent : 

the Pulchra, is all, that a man who does not himself feel, can 
attain to : the Dulcia, is the offspring of an impressed, and 
interested heart But, if such effects were to be produced, by 
the mere feeling exhibition of human distress, what may not 
be looked for, from divine truths ? . . interesting to the hearer, 
no less than to the speaker ; and interesting, beyond all that 
can be conceived, to every natural sentiment of man, . . when 
done justice to, in the same way, that Horace here demands 
for the drama. 

A witty poet has well said, . . 

The specious sermonfl of a worldly man, 
Are little more than flashes in the pan : 
The mere haranguing upon what men call 
Morality, is powder witnout ball : 
But he, who preaches with a Christian grace, 
Fires at our vices, and the shot takes place. 

But you also ask, * what do I conceive to be the mean, be- 
tween cold morality, and wild enthusiasm V To this, I answer, 
that the mean between all extremes, is Christianity, as given in 
the New Testament. An attention to the exhibition of Christ's 
religion, as taught, by himself; as exemplified, in the acts of 
the apostles; and as expanded and ramified, in the epistles, 
particularly of Saint Paul, . . is the best, and only preservative, 
against coldness, against fanaticism, and against superstition. 
But, let me tell you, that this simple, direct view of Christianity, 
baa very seldom been taken. Most men, in all aces, have sat 
down to the gospel, with a set of prejudices, which, like so 
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many inquisitors, have laid the christian religion on a bed like 
that of Procrustes ; and, as it suited them, either mutilated it 
by violence, or extended it by force. 

I agree, however, with Mrs. Chapone, in her ingenious essay 
cm the subject, that coldness is a far more dangerous extreme, 
than over much heat The one, may consist with real good- 
ness : nay, may be the consequence of real goodness, com- 
mixing with a perturbed imagination, or an ill-formed judgment. 
But coldness can be resolved, only, into an absolute want of 
feeling. Enthusiasm is excess, but coldness is want of vitality. 
The enthusiast, in a moral view, is insane ; which implies the 
possibility of recovery, and, perhaps, a partial or occasional re- 
currence of reason. The cold person is like the idiot, where 
reason never shows itself, and where convalescence is despe- 
rate. 

But, let it ever be remembered, that he who has really found 
the mean, between the two extremes, will, and must, be reck- 
oned aithusiastic, by those who are in the extreme of coldness. 
You can easily conceive, that, when any one stands on a middle 
point, between two others, who are, with respect to him, strictly 
equidistant, he must, from the inevitable laws of perspective, 
appear to both, not to be in the middle, but comparatively near 
the opposite party. He therefore, 

Auream quitquix mediocritatem 
DUigit, 

must make up his mind, to be censured on both sides : by the 
enthusiast, as cold ; by those who are really cold, as an enthu- 
siast. 

This, however, is a digression. I return, to the New-Testa- 
ment view of Christianity. 

Now this, I repeat, (for the reasons above given,) is most 
surely, to be sought, in the New-Testament itself. And the 
representation given of Christianity there, differs, in my mind, 
from that given, in most pulpits, in very many, and very iaipor- 
tant instances. I shall notice two instances particularly : . . 

I. Christianity is represented, in most pulpits, rather as a 
scheme of external conduct, than as an inward principle of 
moral hi^ipiness, and moral rectitude. 

In modem sermons, you get a great many admonitions and 
directions, as to right conduct : but, what David asked for, so 
earnestly, is seldom touched upon, . . * Create in me a clean 
HEART, O God ! and renew a right spirit within me.' Now, 
^e New Testament dwells on this, as its main object : ' make 
the tree good,' says Christ, • and its fruit will, also, be good' : 
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. . * Except vc be converted, and become as little children, you 
can, in no wise, enter into the kingdom of heaven.* 

These expressions evidently imply, that, in order to be chris- 
tians, persons must undergo a moral change ; that Christianity 
is designed to make them something, which they are not, by 
nature ; and, that, the alteration produced, in the mindt the af- 
fections, and the conduct, by a right, and full, acquiescence in 
the Gospel, is so radical, so striking, and so efficacious, as to 
vrarrant the strongest imagery, in order to do it justice, that lan- 
guage can furnish. 

* Except a man,' says our Lord, ' be bom again, he cannot 
see the Idngdom of God.'. . ' If any man,' says St Paul, * be 
in Christ, he is a new creature : old things are passed away ; 
behold all things are become new.' . . * If ye, then, be risen 
with Christ, seek those things which are above : for ye are 
dead, and your life is hid, wiUi Christ in God.' . . * Being justi- 
fied by faith, we have peace with God, by our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; for the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts, by 
the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us.' And, to quote but 
one passage more, firom St Paul, . . * They that are Christ's, 
have crucified the flesh, with the affections and desires.' 

Now, what, I ask, do these expressions imply 1 Afler every 
fair allowance for figure, and metaphor, do they not convey a 
far deeper, and more mysterious view of Christianity, than is, 
commonly, adverted to ? Some divines, I know, endeavor to 
explain these, and similar passages, as if they referred, rather 
to a relative and extrinsic, than to a real and internal change ; 
as if they meant, merely proselytism from heathenism, to Chris- 
tianity, and initiation into outward church privileges. But this 
miserable, mode of interpretation, is flatly inconsistent with the 
whole tenor of the New Testament It is not heathenism, 
but MORAL EVIL, which is here pointed out, as the grand source 
of human misery : and the aptitude of the gospel, to overcome 
and extirpate this moral evil, is what is dwelt upon, as its 
great, and leading excellence. These, therefore, and all similai 
passages, must be understood in a moral sense : and, when so 
understood, how deep in their import ! To suppose that there is 
not a strict appositeness, in these figurative expressions, would 
be to accuse the apostles, and Christ himself, of bombastic am- 
plification : but, if they have been thus applied, because no 
other ones were adequate, to do justice to the subject, I say 
again, what a view do they give of Christianity ! 

It may be said, that enthusiasts have abused these expres- 
sions. True : but what then ? What gift of God, has not been 
abused ? And the richest gifts, most grossly ? Meanwhile, the 
Scriptures remain unadulterated ; and, abused sm they may have 
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^^^n, by perverse misrepresentation, on the one side, or on 
^Hq other, we have no right to go to any other standard. 

With these passages of Scripture, then, and many similar 
Qiiesv • . nay, with the whole tenor of the New Testament, in my 
view, I hesitate not to say, that christian preaching consists, 
first, in representing man to be, by nature, (I mean in his pre- 
sent fallen state,) a weak, ignorant, sinful, and, of course, mi- 
serable being ; as such, to be liable to God's displeasure ; and 
to be absolutely incapable of enjoying any real happiness, either 
here or hereafter. The passages of Scripture whi«h prove this, 
are iiimmieiable : I shall give but a few. * Tou hath he quick- 
ened, who were dead in trespasses and sins. The carnal mind 
is enmity against God. The carnal man knoweth not the tilings 
of the Spirit of God, neither can he know them ; because they 
are spiritually discerned. They ttiat are in the flesh, cannot 
please God. Having the imderstanding darkened; being 
alienated from the life of God.' 

Nor, are we to suppose, that these texts speak, only, of the 
grossly wicked. St Paul repeatedly explains such statements, 
to belong to all mankind, until they are brought to repentance, 
and are inwardly, as well as outwardly, changed by divine 
grace. And, in fkct, our own experience confirms the truth of 
this. For, if we look around us, whom do we see, either truly 
good, or truly happy 1 Some there are, unquestionably ; though, 
too generally, in a very low, and imperfect degree. But, how 
rarely do we discover, what St. Paul calls, ^ the fruit of the 
SPIRIT, . . . love, joy, peace, long-sufiering, gentleness, good- 
ness, fiiiith, meekn^, temperance.' Tet, surely, the possession 
of these tempers, is just as essential to Christianity now, as it 
was in the days of St Paul : now, as well as then, it is an im- 
mutable truth, that, * If any man have not the spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his.' . 

To shew, then, stronglv, and feelingly, the misery, not only 
of sinful actions, but, of that carnal, worldly, indevout, unfeel- 
ing state of mind, in which, most men are content to live ; and 
to point out the absolute necessity, of a change from that state, 
into an humble, watchful, spiritual, devout, filial frame of mind, 
is, in my 0{miion, the very foundation of all christian preaching ; 
as it is, in truth, the key-stone of Christianity. 

The very word for repentance, points out the reality, and 
depth of this change ; iMtayota, a tran$formalion of mind. 
And our Lord's words to St Paul, clearly explain wherein that 
change, that fUTayoia consists : ^ To open their eyes ; to turn 
them from darkness, to light ; and from the power of Satan, 
unto God :' that is, to enl^hten them, with a divine and saving 
knowledge, of what is true, and good ; to fill their hearts, with 
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the love of it ; and to fumush them with the power, to perform it. 
The blessings consequent upon this change, immediately follow : 
' That they may receive forgiveness of sms ; and an inheritance 
among them that are sanctined ; through faith, that is in me.' 

Chnstianity, then, in this view, is really what St. Paul calls it, 
. . THE POWER OF GoD UNTO siiLVATioN. When thus pursuod, 
I mean, when a deep sense of inward depravity and weakness 
excites a man, to seek divine knowledge, and divine grace, in 
order to the enlightening of his mind, and the renewing of his 
heart, . • when tlSs view produces conscientious watchfulness ; 
excites to fervent, habitual devotion ; and presents to the mind, 
in a new light, God's inestimable love, in the redemption of the 
world by his Son, • . then, by degrees, sometimes more rapid- 
ly, sometimes more slowly, the true christian character begins 
to form itself in the mind. Then, the great things spoken of 
Christianity, in the New Testament, begin to be understood, be- 
cause they begin to be felt The vanity of earthly things, be- 
comes, more and more apparent : that divine faith which gives vic- 
tory over the world, begins to operate : religious duties, once 
burthensome, become delightful : self-government, becomes na- 
tural and easy : reverenti^ love to God, and gratitude to the 
Redeemer, producing humility, meekness, active, unbounded 
benevolence, grow into habitual principles ; private prayer is 
cultivated, not merely as a duty, but, as the most delightful ex- 
ercise of the mind : cheerfulness reigns within, and diffuses its 
sweet influence, over the whole conversation, and conduct : all 
the innocent, natural enjoyments of life, (scarcely, perhaps, 
tasted before, from the natural relish of the mind being blunted 
by artificial pleasiu^s,) become inexhaustible sources of comfort: 
and the close of life is contemplated, as the end of all pain, and 
the commencement of perfect, everiasting felicity. 

This, then, I conceive, is a faint sketch, of that state of mind, 
to which, the christian preacher, should labour to bring himself 
and his hearers. This, I take to be, * true religion ;' our Sa- 
viour's, ^ well of water, springing up into everlasting life ;' St 
Paul's, * new creature,' and ' spiritual mind ;' and St John's, 
^ fellowship with the Father, and with his Son, Jesus Christ' 

These points, therefore, I take to be the great features of 
christian preaching : . . 

1. The danger and misery of an unrenewed, unregenerate state; 
whether it be of the more gross, or of the more decent kind. 

2. The absolute necessity of an inward change : a moral 
transformation of mind and spirit 

3. The important and happy effects which take place, when 
this change is really produced. 

But, how litUe justice have I done the subject ! what a 
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imeagre outline have I given you ! But, if it sets you on think- 
ing for yourself, and leads you, like the Bereans, to search the 
Scriptures, * whether these things be so,' it is the utmost. I can 
look for. 

I know not any place, in which, the view of practical chris- 
tiaiiity I have been giving, is, either so clearly, or so compen- 
diously set forth, as, in that collect of the aAemoon service, * O 
God, firom whom all holy desires, &c.' It seems, as if that 
prayer were peculiarly fitted for those, who feel in themselves 
the marks of sincere repentance ; but whose change, from the 
influence of the carnal mind, to that of the spiritual mind. 
La not yet completed. It, therefore, begins with a scriptural 
enumeration, of the component parts, and effects, of true re- 
pentance ; and an ascription of these to the God of grace, 
as their only source. ^ Holy desires,'' answer to St. Paul's 

* opening of the eyes ;' ^ good counsels,' or resolutions, to the 

* turning from darkness, unto light;' and 'just works,' are 
the certain consequences, of being brought * from the power 
of Satan, unto God.' St. Paul was directed, to inculcate 
"diis fuxapoioy in order to the receiving of * remission of sins, 
and an inheritance among them that are sanctified': and, on 
exactly the same principle, this admirable coUect directs the 
penitent to ask from God, * that peace, which the world cannot 
give.' This is what the true penitent looks for ; and it em- 
braces, in the largest sense of the word, both the blessings, 
winch the Apostle speaks of: ' remission of sins,' that is, well- 
grounded peace in the conscience ; and, * an inheritance among 
them that are sanctified,' that is, the blessed peace of a pure, 
holy, benevolent, pious, mind ; living by faith, above the world ; 
and, having its conversation (its noXixevfia, citizenships Phil. iii. 
20.) in heaven. Both these, are contained in the nature of 
that * peace of God, which passeth all understanding ;' and its 
effects are beautifiilly expanded, in the words which immediate- 
ly follow : *' that, ^th our hearts may be set to obey thy com- 
mandments, and also, that, by thee, we, being defended from 
the fear of our enemies, may pass our time in rest and quiet- 
ness, through the merits of Jesus Christ our Savior.' This 
determinateness of heart, • • as, by a second nature, more 
fixed, even, than the first, . . to keep God's commandments, 
and die consequ^t freedom from all fear, external and internal, 
being the perfection of Christianity. And see, how scriptural 
all this is : . . * The work of righteousness, shall be peace ; and 
the effect of righteousness,' (its less immediate, but not less 
certain, consequence,) * quietness and assurance for ever.' 
Zacharias, in his hymn, states it to be, the veiy matter, and 
substance of the mercy promised to the fathers, . . * That we, 
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being delivered out of the hand of our enemies, might senre 
him without fear, in holiness and righteousness before him, all 
the days of our Ufe.' And St. John expressly says, * Perfect 
love casteth out fear ; for he that feareth, is not made perfect in 
love.' Now, only compare this collect, with my statement 
above, and say, whether they do not suggest the identical same 
view of Christianity. 

Let me observe, however, that the change I speak of, must, 
from variety of circumstances, vary in conspicuousness. Some, 
have pleased God from their youth ; have never lost a sense 
of duty : in these, of course, there cannot, in the nature oi 
things, be that deep compunction, which penitents feel, who 
have been rescued from a lower depth. Nay, some even, are 
gently and gradually, reclaimed from a course of vice, and folly ; 
so that, their final safety, may be the result of an almost imper* 
ceptible advance, through many years. But, the change itself, 
from the dominion of the carnal mind, to that of the spiritual 
mind, must be wrought : because, *• If ye live afler the flesh, 
ye shall die ; but, if ye, through the spirit, mortify the deeds of 
the body, ve shall live.' To insist, therefore, on the change 
itself: to lead men into their own bosoms, to inquire, what 
most prevails with them ; this worid, or the next : to ascertaiOf 
what spirit they are of; of the self-denying spirit of Christ, 
or the self-indulging spirit of the world : to ask, whether, like 
David, they love God's law ; or whether their obedience is the 
result of servile fear : to examine, whether they have any sense, 
of * God's inestimable love, in the redemption of the worid, by 
his Son ;' or whether they are conscious, that they would have 
been just as happy, if such a thing never had taken place : to 
seek, finally, whether they feel the need of the aid and conso- 
lations of God's Spirit ; and, therefore, find prayer as necessary 
to their mental comfort, as food is, to their bodily strength : . • 
to urge such inquiries, I take to be christian preaching : 
to insist on circumstances, • • such as, a moment of conversion, 
known, and remembered ; certain depths of distress ; strongly 
marked, instantaneous consolations, . • as if these had been 
necessary^ I humbly conceive to be enthusiasm. 

I have, now, said enough, of the first error in preaching : that 
of making Christianity to consist, rather in outward performan- 
ces, than in an inward change. 

II. The second error, according to my apprehension, is, that 
preachers exhort men to do, without impressing on them a sense 
of their natural inability, to do any thing that ia right ; and 
their consequent need of divine grace : first, to create them 
anew unto good works ; and, then, to strengthen them, by daily 
and hourly assistance. 
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Our blessed Savior begins his sermon on the mount, by 
pronouncing, not certain actions, but certain dispositions happy ; 
to shew, that, ri^t dispositions are the only source, whence 
light actions can proceed. And, in order to the attainment of 
those light tempers, he directs to earnest prayer, for God's ho> 
\y Spirit ; with this encouragement, . . * If ye, being evil, know 
now to give good gifls unto your children, how much more, will 
your Father, vfho is in heaven, give his holy Spirit, to them that 
ask faim.' 

But, the second error, is, in fact, the natural consequence of 
the first. For, where an inward, spiritual principle, is not in- 
sisted on, as primarily, and essentially, requisite in religion, 
there» the whole system must be vague, extrinsic, and super- 
liciaL 

It is remarkable, but, I believe, it will be found a fact, that 
tiie meditations of Marcus Antoninus contain a much stricter 
plan of moral self-government, than is set forth, by most mod- 
em christian {H^achers. He seems to have looked, much 
more to die state of his mind and temper, than the generality 
of pulpit instruction insists upon. And certainly, Cicero's 
beautiful picture of a virtuous man, (de Legib. lib. 1. ad fin.) 
comes nearer the New Testament, than the view taken, by the 
&r greater number of existing christian moralists. But, can 
this be just, and right ? If Christianity amounts to no more, 
than a heathen moralist could, by philosophic discipline, attain 
to, we may well ask« to what purpose did the Son of God, take 
our nature upon him 1 Why, did he suffer death upon ^e 
cross? 

To some, I doubt not, this whole scheme would appear en- 
thusiastic, and be set down, as rank methodism. If so, I can 
only say, it is such methodism, as was taught by the great di- 
vines (^ our church, from the reformation, until the latter end 
of the seventeenth century. Then, some of the most popular 
divines, took up a mode of moral preaching, which they seem 
to have learned from Episcopius, and the other Dutch remon- 
strants ; and to which, Tillotson's over-disgust at his own puri- 
tanic education, very much contributed. This mode became 
more and more general ; until, at length, little other was to be 
met with. 

And yet, were I to point out authors, whose works, as most 
nearly agreeing with Uie views given above, I am most dispos- 
ed to recommend to you, as part of your first studies, I should 
name some of that very period, the latter end of the seventeenth 
century. Two laymen of that time, may be set down, as, in 
dieir lives, among the brightest examples of Christianity, that ev- 
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er the church afforded : I mean, Judge Hale, and Robert 
BoTLE. The life of the former, by Bishop Burnet, ought to be 
in every one's hands. But his * Contemplations on moral and 
religious subjects,' is the work I particularly refer to : wcmder- 
fully plain, and simple ; but exquisitely chnstian. There is a 
work, also, of that time, which contains, perhapii the finest 
view of practical religion, the most removed, from coldness, on 
the one hand, and over-heat, on the other, that is to be found in 
the christian world, . . Scougal's life of God, in the soul of man. 
The author was a Scotch episcopal clerg3niian ; and died at a 
very early age. This, every chnstian ought to have, as a sort 
of manual. 

Another composition of that day, I would earnestly recom- 
mend to your perusal ; Bishop Burnet's conclusion of his own 
life and tunes. It, also, contains, in a small compass, as fine 
a view of practical Christianity, as almost ever was composed. 

Burnet, both in his pastoral care, and in his own life and 
times, speaks much about, and bestows the highest encomiums 
upon. Archbishop Leighton. He was a pattern of christian per^ 
fection. His writings bear a close resemblance to eariy £ng^ 
lish divinity : but, in sublime piety, and often in genuine strokes 
of natural, but most exalted eloquence, they are not excelled, 
but by the sacred writers. 

Lucas's inquiry after happiness, especially his second volume, 
is peculiarly, of that kind, which avoids both coldness and ea^ 
thusiasm. And to these, I would add Dr. Worthington's book 
on self-resignation. 

Burnet's life of Bishop Bedel ; his account of Lord Roches- 
ter ; and his funeral sermon for Mr. Boyle, . . deserve, also, to 
be placed in the highest rank. I wish much, that all Burnet's 
lives, including the sermon, were to be republished in Ireland ; 
except his large one of Bishop Bedel, which is easily come at, 
and peculiarly worth having. 

Burnet's most interesting anecdotes of Archbishop Leighton, 
given in his own life and times, should, also, be extracted, and 
introduced into such a volume. 

Archbishop Leighton, however, on second thou^ts, I do not 
recommend to you, as just for your purpose now : because I 
wish to mention those, only, who completely occupy that middle 
place you speak of; and on whom, of course, you may safely 
rely. But Leighton had a leaning to Calvinism : which places 
him in a different class. Hereafler, when your theological 
knowledge is somewhat more advanced, and you are able to ex- 
ercise the eclectic faculty, he ought to make a part of your li- 
brary : for, a more apostolic man never lived ; and his genius 
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Was not only vivid, but sublime. In the far greater part of his 
Works, he really deserves to stand vety near ihe inspired wri- 
ters. 

But diere are two authors, whom I would certainly wish to 
occupy a place in your earliest course. One, more ancient, 
whom, I fear, it may not be easy to come at, in Ireland. The 
other, modem. 

The ancient one Ues, at this moment, before me : it is enti- 
tled, * Select discourses by John Smithy late fcUow of queen's 
college, Cambridge :' a quarto, of the smaller size, printed at 
Cambridge, in the year 1660. His editor was the Dr. Wor- 
Ihington, already mentioned. Of this volume, all is learned, 
liberal, ingenious, and eminently pious : but ihe latter part is 
the most interesting, * A discourse of legal and evangelical 
vigfateousness, &c.,' and all those that follow, to die end. The 
first short treatise in the volume, however, on the true method 
of attaining divine knowledge, ought, by no means, to be pass- 
ed over. 

The other, the wise and excellent Doddridge, was a man, 
who, thou^ a dissenter firom our church, would have done any 
church the highest honor. Pure conscience kept him from 
conforming ; his early views having been formed on another 
plan : though, there can be little doubt, that, in our establish- 
ment, his transcendant merits would have raised him to the 
hi^est dignities. He is not exactly of the description of 
writers I have been mentioning : but he is, indeed and in truth, 
a combination of all excellencies. Scoueal, Burnet, Lucas, and 
John Smith, excelled in their views of me religion of the heart, 
as embracing habitual devotion, internal puri^, and active 
charity. In these respects, they are, perhaps, the first writers 
in the worid. But, the excesses of some of the puritanical 
men of that age, led them to be much on the reserve, as to 
some of the peculiar doctrines of Christianity. On what con- 
cerns the christian fMraroia^ and its most precious fruits, they 
are unrivalled : respecting the christian man^y its nature, and 
its exercise, they are perhaps, somewhat deficient. Who is 
perfect X 

Our Savior says, * Te believe in God ; believe, also, in 
Me.' The former duty, they well understood, and nobly incul- 
cated, from well-experienced hearts : the latter, they themselves 
professed and practised ; but not with equal clearness. Here, 
the Calvinistic puritans have been somewhat wild ; and their 
wildness, perhaps, occasioned over-caution, in these excellent 
men. But DoKddridge is as perfect here, as in every other 
respect. Instead of shunning puritanism, to which extreme, 
j^ome of his connections might rather have given him an over- 
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inclination, he extracts all its excellencies, and leaves behind 
all its feculence. Never was there a better-informed divine, 
a more judicious casuist, or a more evangelic christian. His 
theological lectures, though in some measure deformed, by the 
strange adoption of a mathematical form in demonstrating his 
propositions, are a complete body, and most candid treasury, 
both of theoretic, and practical instruction ; both of questiona- 
ble opinions, and of unquestionable truth. His family exposi- 
tor, is, in most parts, a perfectly sound, fair, pious, and ration- 
al interpreter of the New Testament. And his sermons on 
regeneration, are, of all practical works, that which, perhaps, 
comes nearest what you mention as a desideratum, . . the 
fulness of evangelical truth, without the alloy of enthusiasm. His 
rise and progress of religion, has been unusually read, and 
approved. It is a capital work, but, I think, it involves this 
defect, that, its plan, almost necessarily leads to an insisting on 
one mode of passing, from a thoughtless, to a religious life ; 
and, therefore, seems to lay stress on a certain method, where 
both reason and religion would seem to point out an infinite 
variety. From this, which, however, he meant, as much as 
possible, to guard against, his sermons on regeneration, (which, 
also, he intended as a kind of elementary work on practical 
religion,) are admirably free.* 

I have now, my good friend, nearly executed what I intend- 
ed : and have only to make a few observations, to prevent any 
possible misconception of the plan I have dwelt upon. 

If you do not, many would, think the view I have given of 
religion, as implying an inward change, and an habitual devo- 
tion, 1. too stnct: 2. somewhat fanatical. 

1. As to the first objection, I would desire any candid per- 
son, seriously to consider our Lord's view of religion, in the 
parable of the sower ; and ask his own reason, whether, in the 
distinction made, between the thomy-ground, and the good-, 
ground hearers, there is not an awful indication of the strictness 
of HIS religion. I would recommend to attention, also, the 
truths suggested in the parable of the man who came into the 
marriage feast, not having on a wedding garment. But, above 
all, the parable of the ten virgins : this, to my apprehension, is 

♦ In later years, I have good reason for knowing, that, respecting the writiogs 
of the excellent Doddridge, Mr. Knox's views underwent some modification. He 
would, especially, have guarded youthful readers, against, what he was obliged to 
think, educational prejudices, on the subject of church-government: and, oi some 
circumstantial errors, even in his theology, he became duly sensible. But, with 
few drawbacks, (as few, perhaps, as often fall to the lot of humanity,) he continued, 
and most justly, to account Doddridge a burning and a shining light ; which, in 
days of more than ordinary coldneM. Divine Providence was pleased to enkindle, 
in order to impart both warmth, and ilnniiiaation, to the profes^in^ christian world.— 
Bp. Jebb's Introduction to BurnetMLhUt editions 1832-1833, note. 
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the most awful of all our Lord's discourses. Where, it may be 
^sked, lay the difference between those individuals? It was 
Hot external : they were all called virgins ; they all appeared in 
equal readiness ; they had aU had their lamps burning ; which 
must mean, that they all maintained an equally promising char- 
acter, as far as human eyes could go. Tlie dificrence, tihen, is 
tnlemoi : the foolish, had oil in their lamps, for the present ; but 
no supply, no reservoir, in their vessels. Can this mean any 
thing ^ort, of what I have been stating above ; that Christianity 
implies, (I use the words of Scougal,) * a real participation of 
the divine nature ; the very image of Christ, drawn upon the 
soul ; or, as it is in the AposUe's phrase, Christ formed 
WITHIN us'? 

2. As to the second objection, that this view is somewhat fa- 
natical, . . I would answer, that the divines above mentioned 
are deservedly esteemed among the wisest, and most rational, 
in our church. And, so far as I can understand them, it is pre- 
cisely their view. But, there is anodier divine, whom I have 
not yet named ; and to whom I may safely appeal ; the judi- 
cious Hooker. Turn to the tracts, at the end of his ecclesi- 
astical polity, and read the thirteenth and fourteenth sections of 
the Srst of the two sermons, on part of St Jude's epistle ; com- 
pare what he there says, with my statements, and see, whether 
he does not, in using Language bolder, and more unqualified, go 
beyond my view of the question. And yet, no one ever charged 
Hooker with being an enthusiast, or fanatic. The truth is, 
that what he there delivered, was no more, than what was daily 
taught in the churches : only, Hooker expresses himself in 
stronger tenns, and widi more fiery eloquence. 

I hope you wiU excuse the incoherencies, and indigested 
manner, of the above. Your question appeared to me a weigh- 
ty one : and I wished to answer it as well as I could. But I 
could not do it, as I wished. Besides, I have been obliged to 
do it by snatches, when bad health, and bad spirits, permit- 
ted me. 

It is now, full time to have done : you will consider this 
poor attempt, as, at least, a small mark of the real regard, with 
which I am. 

My dear Mr. Jebb, 

Your affectionate, 
And faithful friend, 
Alex. Knox. 

Feb. 13. 1801. 
The ReY. John Jebb, 
SwanUnbar, Bftllyconnel, Ireland. 
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LETTER V. 
To JL Knox, Esq. 

SwuilJnbar, May IS. 18U1. 

My dear Sir, 
I HAVE frequently read your letter on christian preaching ; and 
each reading has, more decidedly than the preceding one, con- 
vinced me, that your ideas on the subject are perfecUy scriptur- 
aL If any were to deem your scheme enthusiastic, I should be 
inclined to think them cold ; and I should be happy in preach- 
ing, all my hfe, such methodism, as you have funushed me with 
a specimen of. The books, for which I am indebted to your 
kindness and recommendation, have not yet reached the coun- 
try. When they arrive, I shall lose no time in having recourse 
to them. They are such, from the description you have given 
[of] them, as cannot fail to be highly useful ; but I must fear 
my power of turning them to good account ; however, I shaU 
make some efforts, not relying on my own strength ; and I will 
leave the event in his hands, who, alone, is able to order things 
for the good of his creatures. 

By the kindness with which you have answered my former 
question, you have subjected yourself to the trouble of receiving 
similar applications from me. You have had some experience 
of appUcants, in your official capacity ; and, I dare say, thai 
experience proved to you, that success, on one occasion, seldom 
prevents people from being solicitous a second, and a third time. 
Such is the case with me. I am emboldened by your goodness, 
to trespass on it still further. 

I hear, that you read to the Clerical Society, a paper on * The 
Treaimenl of Roman CaikolicsJ* I should be more than com- 
monly gratined, if you would favor me with a copy of it. 
However, I beg, if it bo in the least degree troublesome to you, 
that you will not think of sending it I should be truly sorry 
to derive advantage, from any thing irksome, or inconvenient to 
you. 

I have commenced a plan of giving service, in the evening 
of Sunday ; which concludes with a kind of expository lecture, 
on a portion of the New Testament I began with St. Mat- 
thew's Gospel ; and purpose to go regularly through it. The 
attendance of the parishioners is very respectable ; never less 
than 50 to 60. From never having heard a lecture of the kind, 
I am sometimes at a loss to know, whether I have adopted the 
proper plan. If any ideas on the subject of lecturing occur lo 
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you, I would thankfully receive them ; and endeavor, by fol- 
lowing them up, to improve myself and the parish. 

On the treatment of Methodists, you gave me some useful 
advice in Dublin. They form so considerable a portion of my 
flock, that I wish to direct much of my attention to them. I 
have some pleasure in imagining, that most of them are inclined 
to attend id me, and have rather a favorable opinion of me. 
One preacher, indeed, I have been well informed, endeavored 
to innise suspicions of me. Of this, I shall, you may be certain, 
take no notice. Other of their preachers, I luive been informed, 
recommend attention to what I preach, &c. &c. I wish, in- 
deed, that th^ meetings did not interfere with the hours of di- 
vine service ; which they sometimes do. On the means of ef- 
fecting a change in their time of meeting, and on any other par- 
ticulars respecting them, a few hints from you would be ex- 
tremely serviceable to me. You well know the principles and 
feeling of the sect ; and could, no doubt, point out the gentlest, 
and the most eflfectaal mode of dealing wiUi them. 

I hare written this day to Stopford, and requested that he, 
or other members of the Clerical Society, would turn their minds 
towards investigating the best mode of instructing Protestants, 
who cannot read, and are completely ignorant of the principles 
of Christianity. He will tell you the occasion of this request. 
Probably, your friend Mr. Akock, from his great experience, ac- 
quired by long visiting his parishioners, could draw up most useful 
* Hints for religious conversation with the uninstructed poor.' 

You have, I suppose, seen Magee's book, on Atonement and 
Sacrifice. It evinces astonishing research ; and appears to me 
full of most excellent argument. 

I heard of the purpose to which you applied Orton's letters. 
There could not be a better one. I am much obliged by your 
sending over for another set. 

I trust this fine weather has been beneficial to your health. 
In the country, every thing promises well. Thank God, every 
thing here is plentiful ; and diere is a greater prospect of an in- 
crease of harvest, than has been recollected for many years. 
Providence orders all things wisely : the scarcity of two years, 
has been the means of creating a foresight, and industry, and 
economy, hitherto unknown ; probably, these may ripen into 
a habit. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your most obliged and affectionate friend, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER VI. 
To A. Knox^ £99. 

Kilmorc Uotue, Nor. 26. 1801. 

My dear Sir, 
The Bishop of Kilmore tells me, that he has informed you of 
the option he has given me, of remaining at Swanlinbar, or re- 
moving to Cashel. He spoke to me this day of his intentions, 
in that open, kind, and delicate manner, which might he expected 
from such a man. You, most probably, know, better than I can 
know, what might be expected, from his recommending me in 

the strongest manner to Bishop ; but, I confess, thatf 

from various reasons, and, not least among them, from a wish 
to be under the good man, from whom, during more than two 
years, I have experienced nothing but kindness, I should pre- 
fer removing to Cashel. 

By your advice and opinion, in conjunction with ttiat of my 
brother, I shall be decided. This only I would say, that, if an 
introduction to any Bishop I know, were to place me immedi- 
ately in a comfortable living, on condition ot my giving up all 
prospect of getting into the Bishop of Kilmore's (Br^rick's) 
diocese, at some future period, I should feel a very strong in- 
clination to refufite it 

I have just written to my brother, and desired him to call on 
you. I am sure that you, who had the goodness to establish me 
in my profession, will grant me the additional favor of your 
advice, in this case. 

I should long since have written to you, on other matters, 
had I not feared that my letters might be troublesome. If I 
could be certain that the fact were not so, I should sometimes 
do myself the real pleasure of writing to you ; and be amply 
satisfied by hearing from you only when perfectly convenient, 
should it be but once a year. 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Your most obliged, and most faithful servant, 

John Jebb, 
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LETTER 3. 

Feb. 2. 1802. 

Mt dear Mr. Jebb, 
I SHOULD sooner have acknowledged your very acceptable let- 
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ter^ if I had not been, both particularly engaged in, and indis- 
posed for, writing. Both the same obstacles, too much contin- 
ue ; but I cannot longer defer saying something to you. 

I yesterday dined with our archbishop. I mentioned to his 
Grace your having asked my opinion about your course of lec- 
tures ; and he expressed his wish, that you should particularly 
a{^ly yourself, to the preparing youth for confirmation : and 
gave, I thought, as a reason, his purpose of setting you on that 
employment, when you should go to Cashel. I answered, that 
both were very compatible ; that I did not question the impor- 
tance of what he mentioned, but that I consider the lectures, 
also, as of peculiar moment ; and, therefore, could not help 
hoping you would persevere in your design. He seemed not 
disposed to differ finom me : though I am not sure, that he has 
yet before his mind, all the motives, for cultivating that particu- 
lar mode of instruction. I think, that, if he saw it in the light, 
in idiich, if I live, I will endeavor to place it to him, he will 
be more decidedly attached to it And the epitome of these 
reasons is simply this, . • that this, alone, is preaching the ward 
of GodU This is bringing the Scriptures forward, into the light 
of day ; while the common mode of preaching, is but a stat^ 
ment of human sentiments. 

I soberly think, that, in the Scriptures themselves, there is a 
clearness, a directness, an energy, a congeniality, with all that 
is honest, good, and wise, in the human heart ; which places 
them infinitely above every thing else in the world. But these 
qualities do not shew themselves, to the superficial reader, or 
hearer. They are too genuine, to be ostentatious. They are, 
also, perhaps, so disposed, as to require that attention to dis- 
cover them, which tends to fit the mind for valuing [them when 
found. The treasure was hid in a field ; but, in &ct, ^ Pater 
^>se baud fiu^ilem esse viam voluit,' applies almost to every 
thing promotive of human improvement : which saying of Yir- 
giFs, is astonishingly correspondent with that in Genesis, * In 
the sweat of thy &ce, shalt thou eat bread.' In order, therefore, 
to bring the energies of the Scriptures into action, there must be 
labor of some ; there must be study. But the inability of the 
people, in general, to do this for themselves, is the very found- 
ation of the clerical office. How, then, can this office be so 
well fulfilled, as in developing these concealed excellencies ? 
How can the time, allotted for public instruction, be so happily 
employed, as in opening the very words, and expressions, of 
Moses and the Prophets, of Christ and his Apostles ? If they 
are to be effected at all, what so fit for the purpose, as' that 
which was performed, for this very end, by the very wisdom of 
€rod ] * The word of God is quick and powerful,' we are toldi 
VOL. I. 5 
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«aDd sharper than a two-edged sword.' But, I think, modem 
mctice effectually prevents this being either known, or felt 
For, in my mind, mere reading the Scriptures, without opening 
tliem, is but wielding the sword, with the scabbard on : and 
jpreaching, in the usual way, is brandishing a weapon, of human 
manid^tcture, (which has neither power nor sharpness,) in its 
room. But, to explain the Scriptures themselves ; to lead 
tliem, from clause to clause, and fi'om verse to verse ; to show 
iibe wise adaptation, of the observation, to the occasion ; to ex- 
plain the connection, and, by that means, exhibit the innate wis- 
dom, of the sacred text ; to show the knowledge of the human 
heart, which it implies ; the accordance with human conduct, 
and the matchless conduciveness to real happiness, personal 
and social, which it displays ; and, under such a display, to put 
it to them, ^ Is not this infinite truth ? Is not this the way to 
happiness ? Do not your hearts give their testimony to this, • . 
* that he that doeth these things, shall never fall V consequently, 
this is the word of God, which if you go on to despise, let your 
own hearts tell what must be your feelings, when you come to 
the verge of eternity ! — It is only afler laying open the Scrip- 
tures themselves, that any modest man could speak thus, and 
yet, to speak thus, is the only way to rouse the benumbed con- 
sciences of men. 

In another letter, I hope to give you my thoughts, on the matter 
of your lectures ; which, at present, I conceive should be, alter- 
nately, from the historical parts of the Old Testament, begin- 
ning with the lives and characters of the Patriarchs ; and from 
the Grospel, and Epistles. 

Most truly yours, 

Alex. Knox. 
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LETTER 4. 

Dawson-strcet, April S, 1802. 

Mt dear Mr. Jebb, 
I OUGHT long since to have written to you ; but various causes 
have concurred, to make me a defaulter. I was obliged to you 
for your little memoir.* My only fault with which was, that it 
was too well, — that is, too elaborately written. The matter, 
as far as I can pretend to judge, was, in point of local infor- 
mation, interesting ; and the arrangement, and expression, 
clear ; but I could have wished to have seen no attempt at good 
writing ; nor any rise, above colloquial ease. Perhaps, you 

* A ttatifftical account of the parish of Swanlinbar.— Ed. 
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were not aware, that there was tuch an attempt I, therefoie, 
take the liberty of mentioning that it struck me ; as I cannot 
but think the occurrence of this, now and then, your single fault 
I may, perhaps, some other time, go more into the particulars of 
your pleasant statistic sketch. But, at present, I have a more 
important subject to talk to you on. 

Mr. shewed me your prospectus for an association ser- 
mon ; which, in substance, I much like. But, let me advise 
you, sit down, in the very first instance, to Lowth ; and read at 
die average of two lectures a day. No one can do full justice 
to die sacred volume, until he has read that exquisite work. I 
do not mean to say, that you would find materials in it I rap 
dier think not : at least, to any great amount But you would, 
on perusing iU see the Scriptures of the Old Testament, in so 
new, and so elevated a point of view, that you would be able to 
speak of them, with a spirit and animation, which nothing shoit 
of die rich light he throws on them, could, I think, raise in the 
mind.* I am, myself, going through them slowly. And a 
more beautiful woric, or more useful aid for understanding holy 
Scripture, never, T conceive, in any other instance, came from 
a human pen. In fact, I never met any thing more interesting, 
or more truly entertaining ; nor can I believe, that it was, wholly, 
Mine itttmme. If you have not yet begun it, let this be a stimu- 
lus : if you have begun it, you could, I am sure, say more 
yourself. 

Any assistance I could help you to, you may fairly command. 
And that I may be able to help you, I should be glad to have 
your syllabus, as soon as you form it. What hints I ofier you, 
will be yonrs to reject, as freely as to use. But, having though 
a titde on the subject, and wishing you to make the most, 
that can be made of it, in a single sermon, I feel an inclination 
to contribute towards your stock of materials. 

It is my conjecture, that the idea usually entertained, of 
the holy Scripture being Beonvevarot; (in, perhaps, a different 
sense from what die Aposde meant), has kept very many back, 
from exercising their judgments, on its structure and composi- 
tion. It has been so regarded, as authoritative, as, possibly, 
to have lost some of the esteem it deserved, as a scheme of 
sublime philosophy. It has been usual, to view the holy Scrip- 
ture, as a divine code of laws ; but this, I conceive, is but a 
small part of its design. It, certainly, does give directions for 
conduct, both by example, and precept ; but it seems to me, to 
aim, primarily, at making provision, d priori^ for right conduct, 

♦ Th« fruits of this rcconnncndalion were seen. 18 years after the date of thia 
letter, in Biahop Jebb'a « Sacrod Literature ;' in which Bishop Lowih's principle, 
advanced pn and matured, has been successfully applied to the New Testament.— 
Ed. 
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by fixing in the human heart, right principles of action. ' It is 
not satisfied with enlightening the understanding, and depending 
upon that for wise acting : which is the strict province of a code 
of laws. But, on the rar nobler plan, it directs its energies to 
the centre of all action, the heart ; and, when fullj operative 
there, makes virtue and goodness, matters of course. The 
scripture philosophy is, that there are no right actions, where 
there are no right tempers. ^ If I give my body to be burned, 
and ail my goods to feed the poor, and have not lave^ it profiteth 
me nothing.' Again, that, where there are right tempers, there 
must be right actions. ^ Love worketh no evil to his neighbor, 
therefore^ love is the fulfilling of the law,' and, * if there be any 
other conunandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saving, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.' But it teacheu, 
fiulher, that all right tempers are resolvable into a farther princi- 
ple, which it denominates faitht that is, an impressive, heart- 
felt sense of God, and of our relation to him, as revealed in 
the Scripture. ' This is life eternal, to know thee, die only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent' ^ Neither cir- 
cumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but faith which 
worketh by love.' That is, — true faith immediately produces 
love ; and, by means of that divine temper, becomes operative 
in every thing true and honest, just and pure, lovely and of good 
report 

This, briefly, I take to be the heart and soul of the Scrqiture. 
True, it certainly appears, apart from its divinity, as the most 
noble and beautiful scheme of philosophy, that ever was thought 
of: indeed, not apart from its divinity ; as none, I am assured, 
but the Fountain of wisdom and goodness, could have conceiv- 
ed so divine a system. I must now break off*, for the present, 
fearing I shall be too late for the post 

Most sincerely yours, 

Alex. Knox. 
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LETTER VIL 
To A. Knox, Esq. 

Sw&nlinbar, April 7. 1802. 



My dear Sir, 

I HAD been, for some time, accusing myself, of not thanking 
you for your excellent advice, respecting the popish perversion ; 
and, still more, for your most improving observations on lectur- 
ing ; when I found my debt considerably increased, by your 
last, most acceptable letter. Your reasons for lecturing are so 
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solid and convincing^ that, had I entertained any idea of relin- 
quishing the plan, they could not but have removed it. I hope 
to plan a little course, ere long ; and, indeed, nothing would 
prevent me from chalking it out unmediately, but the expectation 
of your promised thoughts, on the matter which it would be best 
to employ. I have sent to town for Henry's Commentary ; from 
whidi I expect much materials/ And now, my dear Sir, let me 
return you my wannest thanks, for your candid and friendly men- 
tion of a fault, which I am conscious of, in my style of writing. I 
think that you have touched me only too gently ; and you will great- 
ly add to the many obligations you have conferred on me, by 
probing me to 6ie quick on this, or any other point One of the 
greatest blessings which can be derivcNd, from a communication 
with real friends, is die exposure of our errors. And I trust 
that, if yoU) now and then, take the trouble of bestowing a lit- 
tle correction on me, it will not be thrown away. I am sure, in 
the present case, you are perfectly right My pen too often 
rans into a kind of measured period. I shall endeavor to cor- 
rect the fiiuh, and to write wiUi more simplicity for the future. 

Nc^ I say, that I am truly grateful for your kind offer of 
assistance, in the business of an association sermon ? I think 
Dot I am sure that it will be more agreeable to you, that I 
riiould restrain myself from speaking what I feel, respecting 
both the kindness, and value, of the proposal. I shall, indeed, 
most thankfully send you my syllabus, when it is formed : but 
I am in doubts how far I can go beyond the little sketch you 
saw, tin I have made some progress in collecting materials. 
Besides, though, at the instance of my friend Magee*, I under- 
took to tbink of the matter, I do not believe it has been men* 
tioned to the Association ; and I cannot help thinking they may, 
very probably, not listen to the proposal of emplo3ring a person 
so young, inejqierienced, and unknown, as I am. 

I shotdd, long since, have made a great advance in Lowth, 

had it not been for the negligence and delay of carmen. I did 

not receive it till about ^ve days since ; and had just entered on 

it, when I received your stimulus. Even the small progress I 

have now made, fully justifies me in calling it a wonderful book. 

The entrance to die temple is beautiful and glorious ; what shall 

I say, when I am admitted into the Sanctuary ? 

♦ * * * * 

***** 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obliged and sincere friend, 

John Jebb. 

* Afterwards Archbishop of Dublin.— Ed. 
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LETTER 5. 

AprU 18. 1803. 

Mr DEAR Mr. Jebb, 
I CERTAINLY Imow DO fault io your compositions, but the single 
one I have mentioned. And I was the more disposed to men- 
tion ttiat, because I conceive you may easily get rid of it J^r. 
O'Connor and I are the only present members of the Preacher 
Committee ; , the third member, having gone to Eng- 
land. We, of coiuse, could soon, settle the matter, were it 
not that the Bishop of Killaloe has been somehow or other spok- 
en of. My opinion, however, is, that he will not choose to 
undertake it, as speaking in public is troublesome to him ; and, aa 
I conceive, he will not choose to move in so very trodden a path. 
The Bishop is a first-rate preacher, for sense and language. 
Too flowery, a little, perhaps ; but very able. So that I pro- 
mise, since it has been spoken of, the offer will be made to him : 
though, as I said, I think he will not undertake it. I hope to 
mention to you whatever may occur. 

My notion of the best mode of lecturing would be, to begin 
with Genesis and the Gospels, alternately ; not going regularly 
through either, but selecting portions in order. The flood, per- 
haps, would furnish matter for one ; and, perhaps, the subsi- 
dence of the water, and the going out of the ark, and the sac- 
rifice of Noah, another. The life of Abraham,* would afford 
several : in particular, the sacrifice of Isaac. I do not know 
whether Isaac's life, afler this event, would furnish any thing : 
but Jacob's history would give two or three ; beginning with the 
vision of the ladder. The gospels might be lectured on, se- 
lectively, or continuously, as you found it expedient : perhaps, 
however, the former mode would, in the first instance, be better, 
as leaving more liberty. To begin, as if continuously, would 
bind one, in some respects, to go on. 

In your lectures in Genesis, Hale might help. But I would 
recommend one great object : to impress awful and interesting 
views of God's attributes ; the reality of his providence in the 
world ; his care of those who serve him ; and the happiness of 
those who do so. The circumstances of their being strangers 
and pilgrims, wherever it is referred to, has in it something pe- 
culiariy capable of improvement. The design in this, most 
probably, was, to keep their families insulated, until they had 
acquired a set of habits of their own ; peculiar to themselves, 

* A sermon, on this important subject, was composed, Ions aAer, by Bishop 
Jobb ; and has appeared in < Practical Theology,' pubhshed in 1890. — Ed. 
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as worshippers of the one true God. And, in this view, Egypt 
was a most prcHper country for them to sojourn in ; as the re- 
pulsive habits of the Egyptians* were a full security acainst any 
vicious contagion. One grand use of the patriarchal history is, 
to shew, that true religion requires total resignation of one's 
self, to the will and guidance of God. This, as operating in 
the heart, was that faith, which was imputed to them for right- 
eousness. They are at God's disposal ; ever ready to go, at 
his call, from country to country. This was, in its principle, 
true religion ; and, therefore, they are held forth as examples to 
us, who, like theOi, are called, also, * to be pilgrims' and stran- 
gers upon earth.' Yet, who, then on earth, were so happy as 
uose pilgrims ? They wandered from one kingdom to another, 
from one nation to another people. But they were still in 
God's empire ; and he shewed they were : for, * he suffered no 
man to do them wrong ; but reproved even kings for th«r 
sake.' How infinitely, then, was their lot preferable, to the 
kings, in whose lands they sojourned ? In this, also, they are 
patterns and encouragements. God calls all men, to leave the 
country, they have hiuierto, in general, lived in : for who has 
not, more or less, like the prodigal, gone into ^ a far country V 
Nay, we are bom in sin ; and, too generally, continue in it. 
This country, then, we are to leave ; and follow God's wUl, in 
ri^iteousness, and true holiness ; though to do so, may imply, 
sometimes, a pUgrimage^ in respect to present gratifications, 
and the fiivorite objects of the world. Vet, is it not worth 
while to submit to the inconveniences of the Patriarchs, in or- 
der to share with them in their blessings 1 The city they sought, 
that which *• hath foundations,' is destined for all, who imitate 
their obedient, Belf-den3ring faith. And, even here, there is sub- 
stantially, though less visibly, the same protection ; for, says 
Saint P^ter, * Who will harm you, if ye be followers of that 
which is good ?' The hebraisms, which are used in the Old 
Testament to describe reli^on, are peculiarly susceptible of 
useful interprement For instance, * Noah wasperfect in his 
generation, and wtdked with God.' Again, * Walk before me^ 
and be thou perfect.' Every thing of tlus kind ought to be laid 
hold of; it being always the great point, to impress the happi- 
ness of a life of true religion, and the misery of the reverse. 

Whether I have now said any thing very worthy your atten- 
tion, I do not know. But, as I was in your debt for some re- 
marks, I have wished, at least, to shew you my good will. The 
Gospels may, perhaps, be attended to a little, at some other time. 
Tou have, perhaps, observed, that the Bishop of London's lec- 
tures are at press. 

Yours most truly, 

Alex. Knox. 
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LETTER VIII. 
To j9. Knox, Esq. 

SwtnUnbar, July 26. 1802. 

Mr DEAR Sir, 
I HAVE just formed a kind of syllabus of my Association Ser- 
mon ; and am now about to avail myself of your friendly per- 
mission to send it to you, trusting tbat you will have the good- 
ness to point out its defects ; and, according to your kind pro- 
mise, will furnish me with some hints and materials, towards 
filling it up. I am doubtful about many things, especially the 
text ; and, therefore, shall not proceed in the business, till I 
hear from you. 

Text — Isaiah, LXII. 10. 
I, 1. Text opened — ^refers to the aUimaie restoration of the 
Jews — admits of application to the calling of any people, 
to the knowledge and practice of true spiritual rehgion — 
This the object of Association, who have *' gone through 
the gates* . . ' east up the highway^ • . ' garnered out the 
stones' . • actively engaged in removing cmstructions, and 
making necessaiy preparations, for the establishment of 
righteousness in our land . • Shown how instrumental to 
these great objects, have been the talents and exertions of 
former preachers • . aim of my humble efforts, to assist in 
*' lifting up a Standard for the people* . . the Standard of 
holy Scripture . . which, like a military banner, shall not 
only serve to collect together a people zealous of good 
works, but to inspire them with courage and resolution, in 
their holy warfare. 
2. Standard to be lifled up amongst higher orders . . lament 
their general neglect of sacred volume . . this, in a great 
measure attributable to, 

1, Undue prejudices against its style ; 

2, inadequate conceptions of its object : 
These obviated by, 

1, An attempt to vindicate the sublimity and beauty 
of Scripture, corroborated by, 
1, A view of the noble spirit infused into the 
writings of our earliest English authors, by an 
intimate acquaintance with holy writ 
2. Testimonies of men eminent for learning, ac- 
complishments, and taste . . Lord Bacon . . 
Robert Boyle . . Sir Wm. Jones . . 
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2, A statement of the real object of Scripture . . 
not merely a code of laws, directed to the under- 
standing, but a scheme of sublime philosophy, 
on a far nobler plan, addressing itself to the 
heart 

This supported by, 

Its effects on men in the active and elevated 
stations of life, when operative rather as a 
vital principle, than an external rule. 
3. Association, urged to provide for the inculcating these and 
similar ideas of Scripture, by much abler persons than 
myself, through the medium of a public lecture in the Me- 
tropolis . . A measure once in their contemplation. 
This plan vindicated from the imputation of being chi- 
merical and inefficient, by the success of the Bishop 
of London's lectures ; attended, during four years, in 
the most fashionable church of our sister metropolis* 
by an assemblage no less remarkable for strict order, 
and apparent piety, than for magnitude and rank . • 
Brief view of the Bishop's lectures • . and statement 
of the happy effects which might be produced on the 
minds of our higher ranks, by similar lectures, here. 
II. All that has been said, is connected with the Association's 
great object, a dissemination of the Scriptures amongst 
the poor. 

1. The rich, the conduits, through which, the Scriptures must 
flow to the lower orders : . . it is not by cold calculations 
of political expediency, that they can be induced to enter, 
with zeal, into this labor of love . . but inspire them with 
love and veneration for the sacred volume, and the most 
ha(^y efkctB will be conspicuous ; 

1. In themselves . . zeal, warm and affectionate, pro- 
ceeding from a divine principle of charity. 

2. In the people . . receiving the Bible from the hands 
of their superiors, without suspicion of any sinister 
view . . love • • gratitude, &c. . . people shrewd • • 
know the difference, between those, who would ' hold 
them in with bit and bridU, like bmte beasts that have 
no understandings* and those, who would * draw them 
with the cords of a tnaw, with the bands ofloveJ* 

2. Necessity of such exertions . . view of wretched ignorance 
of lower classes, respecting the great truths of Religion, 
and consequent effects . . Much has been done, it is true 
. . number of Bibles and Testaments distributed . . appro- 
bation of mode . . statement, from experience of effects . . 
donation from Society for promoting Christian Knowledge 
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in London . • hut fwnch remaim to he done • • Association 
ureed to proceed . . to impress on the gentry, by every pos- 
sible means, the necessity and advantages of their interfer- 
ence • . Members called upon, not to rest satisfied with the 
pubUc and general applications of the body at large, but to 
apply, privately and earnestly, to their individual friends. 
3. Conclusion. Delightful effects on country at large . • 
high and low, rich and poor . . view of a country, where 
the Scriptures rule the life, and regulate the heart . . pre- 
paring the way, for glorious time (alluded to in the text) 
when Christ's kingdom of universal piety, shall be estab- 
lished on earth . • for still more glorious consummation of 
all things in heaven. 

This, my dear Sir, is the sketch, which I unreservedly sub- 
mit to your castigation : to your tried friendship, I look K>r un- 
rdified censure, wherever you think it due. You will perceive, 
t the best feature in this little prospectus, is borrowed from 
one of your letters. I need not tell you, that I mean the moral 
view of Scripture, as a scheme of sublime philosophy. On that 
subject, a few hints will be most truly acceptable. I commis- 
sioned a friend to get for me die Bishop of London's lectures ; 
but have heard nothing from him. I am extremely anxious to 
get them ; and I should be very much obliged to you, if they 
are at Archer's, to procure them, and get them freed by Mr. 

— ; or, if they are not, to get them, throu^ the Poet 

Ofiice, from London, and send them to me. I shall thankfully 
repay you, when we meet ; and should not think of giving you 
this trouble, but that I think it essential to my scheme, that I 
should very soon read diem. 

I have been lecturing dirough Genesis : not so much to my 
own satisfaction, as I could wish ; but endeavoring, haud paS' 
9ibu3 aquisy to follow up your views. 

I am, also, preparing young people for confirmation : so that, 
with this sermon, which not a little alarms me, I have much 
business on hands. My head aches, with much writing to-day ; 
I must, therefore, conclude with assuring you, that I am. 

Dear Sir, 
Your much obliged, and affectionate friend, 

John Jebb. 
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L£TT£R IX. 
To A. Knox^ Esq. 

August 16. leOf. 

Mr PSAR Sir* 
I BATS been prevented from answering any of your kind \eU 
tecs, by an apprehension, that I could not reach you before 
Tour sailing for En^and ; and I now venture a few lines, at 
hazard. 

I thank you much* for your observations on the text ; and 
have been anxiously waiting for something more. I suspend 
doing any dung, till I hear from you mwe fully. 

At present* i confess myself not entirely inclined to acqui- 
esce, in the text you recommend : it strikes me as an excellent 
one, for a sermon addressed to parents, on giving their children 
an eariy knowledge of, and taste for the Scriptures. But, if 
jou look at the little sketch I sent, I think you will see, that the 
object I propose to myself, is not so much a panegyric on Scrip- 
ture, as an incitement to the Association, to pursue the dissem- 
ination of the Bible ; as being the best mode of promoting re- 
ligion. I am, however, fully open to conviction ; and doubt 
not, that you have good reasons to object to the text from 
Isaiah ; though, at present, I still think, it touches the subject, 
without any strained construction. 

I trust mat you will not give me up as incorrigible, for not 
immediately seeing the text from St Timothy, in the li^t you 
do. I am really not without a great deal of diffidence, in even 
appearing to put my opinion in competition with yours ; but I 
hope your next letter will put an end to all doubt and difficulty. 
I am ohUged to conclude myself, in much haste, 

]tfy dear Sir, 
Tour much obliged, and affectionate 

friend and servant, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER X. 
To A. Knox, Esq. 

Swanlinbv, Sept. 16. 1803. 

Mv DEAR Sir, 
It IB now more than a month, since I received your last letter 
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of the 7th August ; in which jou, were kind enou^ to prcMniBe 
me a full letter, by the next post. I make no doubt this letter 
has been lost, through some mistake of the Post Office ; and, 
from the disappointment, I am constrained to begin die sennon, 
on the plan I submitted to you ; as the time approaches too near, 
for any further delay. However, though I know not where you 
now are, or how engaged, I entertain some hopes, that this may 
soon reach you, and that you will have the goodness to send 
me a few hints. I need not say, how highly useful I would es- 
teem them : and they are the more wanting, as, from a con^- 
&iement of some days, by a heavy cold, wmch is not yet re- 
moved, I find myself much unfitted for exertion. I fear much 
I shall do myself, and my firiends, some discredit in this busi- 
ness. But, though I enter on it with much distrust in myself, I 
still have hopes, from the assistance of that good Providence, 
iHiich has been uniformly kind to me. 

I have met with, and read some of the Bishop of London's 
lectures. I am sorry they were published, lliey certainly 
made great impression, at the time of their delivery ; but, in 
die closet, they appear to such disadvantage, that I wonder 

much at the character they obtained. 

« « « « » 

« » « » « 

As I am desirous not to be too late for our post, I must have 
done. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 
Your truly obliged and affectionate, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER XI. 
To Ji. Knox, Esq. 

1802. About Sept. or Oct. 

Mt dear Sir, 
I YESTERDAY dispatchod a packet to you, under cover to Mr. 
Taylor, which I trust you have, ere this, received. Lest, how- 
ever, it should not have reached you, let me request, that you 
will have the goodness to procure further time for the sermon. 
You have shown me the necessity of new modelling a part of 
my plan ; and, indeed, indisposition has thrown me so far back, 
and continues to impede me so much, that I could not, with 
any justice, either to the committee that proposed me, or to the 
Association, pretend to address them on the 2nd of November ; 
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especially on a subject, tbat requires some thought and energy ; 
neither of which I can command at present. If Christmas did 
not interfere, and absolutely require my presence here, a day in 
December might answer. But, circumstanced as I am, I could 
much wish for a day in January ; against which time, I hope, 
with God's assistance, to be in some degree prepared. 

This morning, in looking over Cicero's moral works, I was 
forcibly struck, with his beautiful apostrophe to philosophy. 
Tusc. Quest lib. 5. cap. 2. As, perhaps, you may not just 
now have the book by you, and to save you the trouble of go- 
ing to your shelf for it, I shall transcribe the passage. 

* Oh, vitsB Philosophia dux ! oh virtutis indagatrix, expultrix- 
que vitiorum ! quid, non modo nos, sed omnino hominum vita 
scire te esse potuisset 1 Tu, urbes pepehsti : tu, dissipatoe 
homines in societatem vitse convocasti : tu, eos inter se prim6 
domiciliis, deinde conjugiis, tum literarum et vocum communione, 
junxisti : tu, inventrix legum, tu, magistra morum et disciplinae 
fuisti. Ad te confugimus : ate opem petimus : tibi nos, ut, an- 
tea, magna ex parte, sic, nunc, penitus totosque tradimus. Est 
autem unus dies, bene, et ex preceptis tuis actus, peccanti im- 
mortalitati antiponendus. Cujus igitur potius opibus utamur 
quam tuis t quse et vitse tranquillitatem largita nobis es, et ter- 
rorem mortis sustulisti. At Philosophia, quidem, tantum abest, 
ut, proinde ac de hominum est vit^ merita, laudetur ; ut a pleris- 
que neglecta, a multis etiam vituperetur. Yituperare quisquam 
vitse parentem, et hoc parricidio se inquinare audet ? et tarn im- 
pie ingratus esse, ut eam accuset quam vereri deberet, etiam si 
minus percipere potuisset V 

Is not this wonderfuily apposite? If, for Philosophy, we 
substitute divine wisdom (as displayed in the Scriptures), is not 
every word, and sentence, true ? What was wanting, but the 
certainty of revelation, and the ' matter of fact display,' which 
pervades holy Scripture, to render the view powerfully influen- 
tial ? Alas, in Cicero it was, at the best, but sublime specula- 
tion. It wanted reality ; it wanted sanction. It was not con- 
nected with a sure and certain hope, of protection in danger, 
support under adversity, comfort in the hour of death, . . pro- 
ceeding from an all-good, all-wise, all-powerful Being ; the 
caose, creator, and preserver of all things. And, hence, it 
availed but little, in the hour of distress. This ' vitse dux,' 
could not allay the bitterness of mare than manly sorrow, at the 
death of a daughter ; could not bestow either cheering hope, 
or patient resignation, in the hour of banishment. Let us view 
the feelings and conduct of David, under similar calamities ; 
and, surely, we must at once acknowledge, the superiority of 
the views which influenced him. 
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I am obliged to conclude, as the post is waiting for this. My 
ideas, on the subject I have attempted writins ont are, at pre- 
sent, far from clear. So far as they are, they but follow up 
yours. However, I should be happy to have your opinion, 
whether this passage might be translated, and quoted with effect 
As I mentioned, I met it only this morning ; and have not yet 
had time to consider it I shall employ, for some da3rs, as much 
time as my head-aches will permit me, in thinking over the 
subject of Scripture, taken in a moral view. I see, from the 
limits I must necessarily put to die discourse, that the beauties 
of style can be treated of only incidentally ; for, certainly, no 
very small portion of the sermon should be matter of business. 
Quere . . might not the Ist Psalm furnish a text sufficiently 
apposite? the 3rd verse, taking in the considerations, both of 
the happiness conferred on the individual, who loves and medi- 
tates on Scripture, and of the benefits, which he confers on 
others. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Your obliged and afiectionate, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER XII. 
To A. Knox, Esq. 

October 6. 1802. 

My dear Sir, 
It is now some time, since I removed to my friend Mr. Wood- 
ward's house, here, with hopes of working more uninterrupted- 
ly, than I could at Swanlinbar ; by which means, I did not re- 
ceive your third communication, till yesterday evening. The 
whole is truly valuable. I consider it, not merely as affording 
materials for the present occasion, but hope to derive much ad- 
vantage from it, in my future study of the Bible. Notwith- 
standing I was much impeded by illness, when I received 
your first packet, I had then made some progress, on my own 
plan. And, after no little consideration, I found, that, on the 
whole, I could not act precisely on yours, without copying you 
more closely, than I think I conscientiously could : for, would 
not this be holding out false colors to the world ? Besides, my 
ideas had got into a particular train : and I should have found 
it very difficult to bring them into another. 

According to the scheme I had laid down in my mind, the 
sermon was to be a hortatory discourse, addressed to the Asso* 
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ciation : its main object, to excite them to perseverance, in the 
dissemination of the Scriptures. This divided itself into two 
parts. 1. Giving the higher orders a taste for those sacred 
writings. 2. Through their assistance, generally disseminating 
them among the poor. In this view, the direct praise of 
Scripture forms but a branch, ^d the full discussion of that 
K^pic, I rather wish to leave for the public lecturer, who will, I 
hqpe, be appointed by the Association ; and to whose labors, I 
c<Hiki wish this to be a preliminary step : as, in fact, a leading 
object of my scheme is, to urge the Association to make pro- 
vimon, for ^ future inculcation of right ideas concerning 
Scripture. 

I cannot fiul to derive considerable aid from your papers, in 
that part of my sermon, which relates to the moral efl£cacy of 
Scripture. The only thing I fear is, that I shall be at a loss 
which ideas to select ; for it is really not easy to make a choice, 
fdiere all is so good. I am conscious, that, by not more largely 
adopting your plan, I shall not produce near so good a sermcm, 
as I otherwise mig^ But I know you will attribute my con- 
tinuance in the plan I have chalked out, not to any confidence 
in my own judgment. The Text first proposed, I have retain- 
ed : but as, please God, I shall be in town, six days before 
the 2nd of November, I shall have time to confer with you ; 
and to make an alteration, if you deem it expedient. 

I feel a particular inclination to profit by your ideas, of 
Scripture operating on the heart, through the interesting matter- 
of-fact view it gives of God, exemplified in the feelings and 
actions of David. Quere. Does not the 84th Psalm Kimish 
a fine contrast, to the abject complaints of Cicero, in exile. 
The Psalmist \b evidently deprived of all access to Jerusalem : 
in this situation, he utters the most pathetie expressions of 
sorrow. But, what gives rise to them 1 his banishment from 
the Sanctuary, fit>m &e altars of his King and his God : and, 
80 consolatory are the feelings of religion, that the very mention 
of God, turns his sorrow into joy. And he concludes, with 
the most lively declarations of complacency and confidence, in 
the Lord of^ Hosts, his sun and his shield. Perhaps, the 
expressions and sentiments of this heavenly production, im* 
mediately contrasted with Cicero's poor, unmanly complaints, 
would afilbrd a happy specimen of the superior dignity and 
haj^iness bestowed, by right, t. e. scriptural conceptions of the 
De^. 

ifhe view of God's particular Providence, as drawn firom the 
patriarchal history, I much admire. And the New-Testament 
part, I am desirous, in some measure, to adopt In fact, the 
two circumstances that would prevent me from making free use 
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of all your ideas^ are, want of room within a sermon, and m 
feeling, that it would be disingenuous, and unfair in me, to gain 
credit, as I undoubtedly should, for that which is not my own. 

I propose returning home to-morrow ; when I shall, I hope, 
proceed to the Scriptural part of the discourse ; the rest, I hare 
almost fimshed, but in a manner that does not satisfy me. 

I have some idea of introducing a few words, from JosephuB 
affainst Apion : that passage, in which he sa3rs, that the reward 
of obedience to the Mosaic code, was not a' crown, or a gariand, 
&c., but an internal feeling of confidence in God, and hope of 
a future state, &c. I have not the book by me : but it strikes 
me, that those five or six lines are extremely beautiful ; and 
give a very exalted idea <^ die spiritual nature of the Old 
Testament. 

I trust you will excuse die great incorrectness and confusion 
of this scrawl. I have been forced to write in a great hurry, 
as I feared my man might be too late for the post in Granard, 
four miles distant I should be truly obliged to you for a few 
lines, if any thing occurs, pro or con any thing I have mention- 
ed. Much, indeed, am i indebted to your goodness, for die 
Seat trouble you have taken in this aflair. And whether, on 
e present occasion, I can avail myself of much or litde of 
your valuable papers, they will be of most material service to 
me in future ; particularly as giving me new ideas, on the mode 
of lecturing on Scripture. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 
Tour most obliged and affectionate, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER 6. 

Mr DEAR Mr. Jebb, 
Your letter relieved me from some little anxiety ; as I feared, 
fi^m not hearing from you, that my packets had miscarried. I 
enter most fully into all your feelings, respecting a literal use of 
what I sent you. I had not time to accompany my hints, with 
my ideas how you mi^t best use them ; but, most certainly, I 
felt that you could not do so, consistently with the delicacy of 
your own mind, at all in the way of transcript. I believe I said 
something to that amount. I am sure I thought it. But pardon 
me for thinking, that there is not a thought in it, which you 
might not make your own in substance ; by reading it once or 
twice over, then laying it quite aside ; and, afler ten days' inter- 
mediate thought, put pen to paper, and compose your discourse. 
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fipom tbe digested materials of your own mind, foUowiog your 
own tmin* and not looking at me, until, at least, your rough 
dnsuAi were completed. 

I hare now yours, of the 26th July, before me. Could I 
have commanded thought, as I wished, I should have comment- 
ed, somewhat at huge, on your plan, to explain to you my ob« 
jectioos ; for to say Uie truth, I much more dislike your airange- 
ment, than I like, particularly, the plan I suggested. Any sub- 
ject and outline, that would leave room for giving due relief to 
main figures in the piece, would sufficienUy answer. But I 
think, in every discourse, the first object is, to arrest attention. 
A sermon, Iheiefore, should not commence, with a statement of 
any coUaieral, or subordinate, parts or circumstances ; but 
atinld rather impress the great end, . . the supreme utility, the 
iodispensahle necessity, of the matter in question. There was 
aomething of this, in the view of the greatest epic poets ; who 
made it a point to go, at once, into die midst of things. We 
are instantly engaged, by the wrath of Achilles ; it makes us 
know, and feel for the hero ; and we follow him, ever after, with 
interest So, too^ with the shipwreck of Eneas. For this rea- 
son, then, I objected to the far-fetched text, as requiring a 
round-about, and as it might seem to many, a forced allegoriz- 
iog ; • • by which the minds of some might be dissipated, of 
others, disgusted, • . and once off, might not return again. 

On the same principle, I disliked the beginning the causes 
of neglect, by speaking about the style. This is a good sub- 
ordinate topic, because it leaves room for beautiful and captivat- 
ing remarks. But it seems to me misplaced here, because 
scarcely suitable to fact They who neglect the Scripture, do 
so, because they love darkness rather than light The fault 
is in the mind and heart; not in the taste, nor in philolo- 
gical fastidiousness. This seems somewhat taken up in the 
next point ; but the idea is not direct nor forcible enou^. In- 
adequate conc^tions, implies but partial ignorance ; and would 
rather account for misestimation, than absolute neglect Nor 
would adequate conceptions be a remedy. For strange to tell, 
men may ' understand all mysteries, and all knowledge,' and 
yet not have uiyan^- Therefore, Saint Paul rests all, on re- 
ceiving the truth, ' in the love of it' The subordinate mem- 
bers, here, are not inapposite ; but they would grow stronger^ 
by being connected with a more vitalizing kind ; which, I thmk, 
should be, not as above, but the want of a due feeling of per- 
sonal interest in the Scripture. This is really what you meant, 
but you wrapt it up too much ; and nothing can be done in mo- 
rals, but by running up every line to the centre, resolving every 
thing into die iii^«n«*ft oliyect, . . personal ccmcem, . . a man's 
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own safety or danger^ misery or happinem. Here^ I conceivev 
you ought to use my thoughts. As to the next point, I doubt 
the expediency of introducing it at all. As I see no prospect 
of a lecture, nor, inter noa, knowing any one^ fit for it • . Graves*, 
alone, excepted : and he, hitherto, I think, has hardly ever done 
full justice, either to his subjects, or himself; his constitutioiial 
fault being slovenliness. What a pity, with such a head and 
heart ! But imperfection cleaves, inseparably, to mortality. 

I now proceed to your second general ; in which, most of 
what you say is in point, but subordinately to the feeling of per- 
sonal concern ; for, without that, men will never do wannly for 
others, what they disregard for themselves. He who loves the 
Bible for himself, for its [own sake, may], thereby, gain, or 
communicate feeling ; and, when you open a channel for that 
feeling to act in, it will flow forward of itself. But, if the sen- 
timent be not there, your stating what may be done gradually, 
and politically what ought, will be like laying pipes, where tiiere 
is no spring. 

For all mese reasons, I wish you, certainly, to make your 
discourse as personal as you possibly can ; and as I know no 

Sressing reason, why it should be in November, rather than in 
anuary, if you thought you might gain any thing by time, we 
might easily have the day postponed. I wish your sermon to 
be solid, striking, worthy of dispersion, and worthy of preser^ 
vation. But, to be so, it must not be hurried ; because it must 
not be superficial, nor common-place. Do not, therefore, be 
over-nice as to time ; but be more solicitous to do justice to the 
subject, and to your own character, . . not for your own, but 
for your work's sake. 

Most truly yours, 

Alex. Knox. 
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LETTER XIII. 

To Ji. Knox, Esq. 

Swanlinbtr, Oct. 12. 1802. 

Mt dear Sir, 
I AM sincerely obl^ed to you for your objections, and for the 
truly candid and fnendly manner in which you state them. In 
general, they are to me convincing ; and I cannot but regret, 
that I did not receive them sooner, as they would, probably, 
have saved me some firuitless thought and labor. 

* Richard Qra?es, D. D., the late leariMd Dean of Ardagh.— Ed. 
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i Gheerfulljr accede to your general position, that, in eyeij 
discourse, tlie first object should be, to arrest attention ; and, 
wkmh to the inference drawii, that ' a sermon should not com- 
mence, with the statement of any collateral, or subordinate, 
parts or circumstances.' But granting these points, I am not 
quite ceftain, that my unfortunate text would be altogether so ez- 
cepdonable, as it appears to you. I trust you will credit me, 
wl^ I say, that l defend it, not from tenaciousness of my 
own Ofnnion : in truth, I am ready to give it up : I wish only to 
state a few of my ideas on the subject, merely in self-justincar 
tkm ; and widi a view to show, that, however erroneous may be 
my conception of the passage, it was far from being my in- 
tention to aflegorize; a practice which, perhaps, few dislike 
more, in sermons, than myself. 

NoCwitfasten^ting the narrow and confined interpretation, gi%'- 
ea to Isaiah lxii. 10., by most commentators, niio apply it to 
the return from the Babylonish captivity, I have not a doubt on 
my mind, af^r no slight consideration of the context, and of 
parallel places, that, in its direct and full sense, it relates to the 
final restoration <^ the Jewish people ; when they shall be coo- 
veited to true spiritual religion, and the Messiah shall reign 
over them. Of this, I conceive, the 4th verse, idien taken 
toge^r with the general turn of prophecy, furnishes the most 
convincing proofs ; absolutely precluding an application, either 
to the return from Babylon, or to the first coming of our Lord : 
since, to this hour, the Jews are, with peculiar propriety, termed 
*■ forsaken,' and their land ' desolate.' No other event, then, 
remains to be applied to this prophecy, but the final redemp- 
tion of Israel. Nor is this interpretation without the support 
of the best authorities, . . Yitringa and Lowth. See the notes 
of ttie latter (in his Quarto Edition) on Chap, xl., and, espe-> 
cially, on Chap. lii. 13., where there is this decisive opinion, . . 
* HJWT, Babylon is, at once, dropped ; and, I think, hardly ever 
osoies in siriit again, . • unless, perhaps, in Chap. lv. 12., lvii. 
14. The Prophet's views are engrossed, by the higher part of 
his subject' pi. 237. Assuming, then, the spiritual meaning <^ 
the passage, it was my purpose, very briefly to describe the 
Profit's view of Christ's &ture kingdom ; and, as briefly, to 
state its expansi<Mi, by our Lord, and his Apostles, • . taking in 
Gentfles, as well as Jews ; and to be completely established on 
eardi, at that glorious time, when the kingdoms of this world, 
shall become me kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ : and, 
however remote may be the completion of this grand prophetic 
scheme, however insignificant all human exertions, compared 
with the stupendous means, by which the Almighty can, doubt- 
less, mature his mysterious purposes, . . we are surely bound 



to act, as kbcNrerBt and pioneers in the blessed work, ot es- 
tablishing righteousness upon earth ; to be strenuous, in coo- 
▼erting the siimer from the error of his way ; and, by well- 
directed exertions, to increase the number of those, who wor- 
ship the Father in Spirit and in truth. To us, then, the woids 
of Isaiah's prophecy directly apply ; for, so long as ignorance 
and superstition debase our land, • . so long as the pure pfecepCs, 
and exalted hopes of Christianity, are unknown to our poor, • • 
so long as licentiousness and irreligion profane our streets, and 
pollute even die distant shades of rural retiremait, a wanung 
voice will not cease to exclaim unto our consciences, • • . Go 
through, go through the gates, . . prepare you the way of the peo- 
11^ • . cast up, cast up me hi^ way, • . gather out the stonea, • • 
nil up a stanaard for the people !' 

It was something in this manner, that I purposed beginning : 
not allegorizing, but directly entering on the main subject: 
* Bringing our people, to the knowle^e, love, and practice of 
true religion, by a dissemination of the Scriptures.' And I am 
soberly and seriously of opinion, that the solemn proclamation 
of the prophet, contained in the proposed text, is truly and real* 
ly addressed to all, who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
are his faithful followers. 

I perfectly acquiesce in ^our ideas, respecting the causes of 
neglect Certainly, style is a subordinate consideration ; and 
personal interest is the grand object, the pivot on which the 
whole should turn. And this, whatever be my plan, I shall 
keep in view. 

The 2nd general [head] I never intended, but as subordinate 
to the feeling of personal concern ; it being my plan, previously 
to dwell, on the moral influence of Scripture, . • and warmly to 
recommend making provision, for giving the higher orders ri^it 
feelings of its value, and [of its] conduciveness to human hap- 
piness. And, from a few pages that 1 send you, which begin 
precisely at II. general, you will find, that I considered a ' prac- 
tical influence of Scripture on the heart, a sine qud turn, in dis- 
seminating the Bible amongst others.' By the bye, much of 
those pages was written, before I received your papers ; and 
the two quotations of the *• glass,' and the ' cisterns,' were my 
own : though I could not forbear adopting two expressions of 
yours, . . the word assimiUUive^ and the morcd tfUrsL I am 
truly sensible, that the sheets I send, have very little matter in 
them ; and arc, every way, much deficient. 

I regret much, that you think the lecture impracticable. 
Could it be compassed, I have no doubt it would be highly 
useful : but you, who are on the spot, and are, in other respects, 
so well qualified to judge, can best determine how far it would 
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be feasible. Tbe omisaioii of this branch (and I clearly think 
it riiould be omitted, if there be no prospect of establishing a 
lecture) will ineyitably oblige me to alter my mode of address. 
For ihtb lecture senred me as a medium, through which I might 
address ihtb association themselves, as constituting the force, 
that would giro motion to the whole machine ; mA would set 
the higgler rimks at work, by communicatiog to Uiem a power, 
derired finom ihtb practical infhience of Scripture on their own 
hearts ; and, through their instrumentality, conrey to the people, 
not onl^ the Scriptures, but a feeling of their sovereign utility. 

Tou wiU parooD me for thinldne, that your text, would not 
exactly suit dis purpose in view. I hardly think it appropriate 
to the oocaakm of addressing a great public body, on the 
necessity and advantage of disseminating Scripture ; and I 
coDceive, that, to accord with your views, it requires an exposi- 
tion of the tenn Misaiioa, not altogether suitable to the context, 
or to the usual acceptation of the word. I say this, with great 
diffidence in mysw, and great deference for your opinion ; but 
I should not consider it, either candid, or respectful, to object 
to your text, without assigning some reason ; and I know your 
good nature will not impute to me, any impertinence, or pre- 
sumptioo, for ^ipearing to put my opinion in competition with 
yours. 

As it will now be necessary for me to reconsider the matter 
entirely, I should be much obliged to you to have the day post- 
poned. Any time in January would answer. Indeed, indispo- 
sititm, for the last month, completely unfitted me for almost any 
exertion. I have had a violent cold, accompanied with racking 
head-aches ; md, I am sorry to say, am still under its influence. 
On these grounds, I trust ih» Association will consent^ to give 
me a little time. For, unfit as I am, at any time, to do justice 
to the situation they have placed me in, I am, at present, pecu- 
liarly uoabJe to do any thing. I trust in God I shall soon get 
better ; but, at this instant, my head aches so violently, that I do 
not feel able to say much more, than that I am, my dear Sir, 
Your much obliged and affectionate friend, 

John Jebb. 



LETTER 7. 

Oct. 14. 1802. 

Hy dkar Mr. Jxbb, 
Your strong and interesting defence of your text, has had its 
due effioct on my mind. I cannot help considering, that difier- 
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ent minds, hare tbeir different modes of moving. And, if any 
extrinsic force should obstruct the natunj mode, the {Heasant- 
ness of the progress is much diminished, if not destro3red. 
Your mind is really a veiy solid one. But it is, also, a poetical 
one ; and, from this joint character, arises a species of com- 
position, which demands materials fitted for its own peculiar fa- 
bric. A text furnishing only plain maxims, or facts, is, by no 
means, the thing for this ; it must rather be one, pregnant in 
vivid imageiy. Itself a picture, and exciting odier picturesque 
ideas, by, as it were, lighting a train. 

I cannot, therefore, be the instrument, of making such a text 
as you have chosen, in any respect unfortunate. And, on 
wei^iing what you have written, I cannot hesitate to recommend 
to you, still to keep it ; and only alter the treatment of it, as 
the completest bringing forward of personal interest may re- 
quire. Do not think, in tfiis, I am giving up my opinion, by way 
of indulging yours. No truly. The few words you have said 
on the text, have convinced me, that it will not only do ; but 
may be wrought into an elegant, and most interesting introduc- 
tion, as well as serve to keep up die sequel. 

Whether it allude to the return from Babvlon, or not, is 
really of little moment I rather, I think, would assume that 
it did. I looked onlv to making it fit The Jewish his- 
tory was typical, as well as their ceremcmies. And, whatever is 
said of their captivity, may be applied to the moral bondage of 
mankind ; as, whatever is said of the deliverances of the Jews, 
will certainly find correspondencies, in the christian system. 
* Whatsoever was written aforetime, was written for our learn- 
ing ;' and, certainly, I own with pleasure, that, in this very text, 
there is^ not only a grand eloquence, but a happy evangelic 
character ; which, in a very great degree, if not wholly, an- 
swers what I objected, about allegory. 

Every individual, who lives, in sin of temper, or conduct, is 
in captivity, and needs a deliverance ; to which much of the 
prophetic language concerning Israel, wiU, peihaps, from direct 
divme intention (why do I say periiaps ?) most appositely fit. 
Eveiy portion of people, who are, collectively, in ignorance or 
barbarousness, are, still more literallv and strikingly, in captivi- 
tv. For both, the same means of deliverance are provided. 
And, to these means, all the prophetic indications point The 
completeness of their meaning, probably, here, as well as ebe- 
where, embraces the last triumph of the Messiah, over the mo- 
ral evil of the world ; but every step towards that consummation, 
must, substantially, resemble the ultimate event ; because, the 
whole design being moral, and the means uniform, the means. 
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between the moral liberation of an individual, of a people, of 
the whole of mankind, must be in gradu rather than in re. 

The reiteration in the text, is exceeding fine ; and, if there 
be even an approach to allegory, I renounce all I said of its be- 
ing tminteresting. In some hands, it might ; because it will 
require justice to be done to it. Be jou only as spirited in 
your introduction, as you have been in your defence, and I ven- 
ture to jNToroise, you will lose no one's attention. 

The first words seem to imply, that they to whom they are 
spoken, are yet in the house of bondage. But they need not 
continue there. The gates are opened for them to march forth ; 
but such is their perverseness, that they linger ; and, therefore, 
we may suppose, is the restoration. Or, peihaps they have 
another meaning, and certainly one more agreeable to the 
tenor of the chapter. It is that given by Pool, from one Fore- 
rius ; and, though he seems not to rely on it, I own it appears 
to me very plausible. ' Hortatur viros Israelites, ut, exeuntes 
per portas, prseparent itinera filiis Dei dispersis jam adventanti- 
bus Hierosolymam.' It is added, ' quse certe n^l aliud signifi- 
cant, quam, ex Jerusalem ituros Discipulos Domini per totum 
orbem, ut alios ad Ecclesiam perducant.' The nihi^Uivd^ at 
least, I protest against The passage may refer, to the Apos- 
tles' going forth from Jerusalem, . . but not only, nor chiefly ; 
for the Jerusalem here, is, the church. As to any final restora- 
tion of the Jews, to their literal Jerusalem (which might here 
divide, or distract, the application of the words to christians), I 
own, I more than question it : all that is said about the latter 
times, being, in my humble opinion, moral only ; and, of course, 
predicting no other reinstatement of the Jews, but in the true 
and spiritual Jerusalem : the now invisible, but hereafter moral- 
ly triumphant, church of Christ For support of these views, I 
would refer to the 6th verse ; which has, I believe, been ever 
applied to tfie christian ministiy. Perhaps, then, on the whole, 
it may be best to take the words in the latter [sense] ; and 
they will be an exhortation to all, who are already in the spirit- 
ual Jerusalem, to do all that in tliem lies, to bring others into it. 
The nations are represented in movement toward it ; but there 
are obstructions to their progress, which they, who are already 
within, are called upon, with reiterated earnestness, to remove. 
The repetition, calls forth zeal ; perhaps, indirectly, reproves a 
want or it They who are citizens of the holy city, are requir- 
ed to do this work, because they possess the necessary qualifi- 
cations. Strangers, coming amongst them, cannot make a 
way for themsdves ; the duty, the necessary knowledge, the 
materials, all must pertain to the inhabitants. How are stran- 
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gers to complete dieir a[>proach and entraiice« without tliis? 
Prepare ^ way : tbat is, lay it out, plan it, find out its best di- 
rection, use your best skill and talents, in discovering lioiw it 
may be best done. Cast up, cast up the high way : th^ is, hav- 
ing planned, execute ; do it quietly, and do it efieclually. 
miat the way to the spiritual Jenumlem is, can admit of no 
doubt : it is reformation of heart and life. ^ A way shall be 
there ; and it shall be called the way o£ righteousness ; and 
the wayfiuing man, though a fool, shall not err therein.' What, 
then, is the command ? Do every thing possible, to reform 
the people, • . ^ Make straight paths for their feet :' give diem fit 
and full instruction ; * Train up a child in the way ;' &c. : and lead 
fiiem to right habits, • • Gather out the stones : make it pleasant 
and easy to them : let nothing remain to deter them ; but eveiy 
thing to induce them: add kindness, to skill and diligence. 
Lift up a standard : that is, afler all, furnish them with some 
sure direction, toward which they may look, and by which they 
are to be guided toward their ultimate object 

If these hints give you any satisfaction, or serve to ccmfiim 
you in your first design, it will give much pleasure to 

* Tours most truly, 

Alex. Knox. 

P. S. The postponement, I will attend to. The above 
hints, are for your amusement and consideration, rather than for 
any material use. 
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LETTER 8. 

Oct. 17. ISOft. 

Mt dear Mr. Jebb, 
I HOPE you have received my letter of Thursday. The pur- 
port was to tell you, that what you said, actually inclined me to 
your own first text ; as that, which, afler all, vou could most con- 
veniently manage. I hope you have got the letter. If you have, 
^ou will have had my comment on the text. Yet, ailer all, it 
IS but fair to say, that, though I can well conceive how, out of 
that very energetic text, you would draw exhortations to dissem- 
inate the Scripture ; I do not so clearly see, how the personal 
part could be deduced. 

Therefore, once for all, I say, consider all that has come Grom 
me, as the merest materials, for your own mind to judge of, 
and determine upon, as you see proper. For, I assure you, if 
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1 <^ul<l think, that what I wrote would sway you an hair-breadth« 
against your own conviction, I should be very much pained and 
disappointed. 

The quotation ia transcendent. Why should you not use it ? 
But» undoubtedly, it would fall in better, with the first Psahn, 
than with that m>ni Isaiah. The first two verses of the Psalm, 
mi^t, if you liked it, answer well : or rather, the first four 
verses ; which would ffive your fancy tolerable scope, from the 
deli^^htful imagery, . . lead you immediately to a personal appli- 
cation* and yet afibrd sufficient room, for exhortation to the 
s]uritual charity. Indeed, I like your query, and I wish you 
would think of it : though, as I said in my last, that from Isaiah 
is a beautiful passage. Still, it is not personal, like the first 
Psalm. 

As to the first Psalm, it opens with one of the neatest ar« 
ruigements of thought, that I ever saw. * Oh the happiness of 
him, that hath not walked in the counsel of the ungodly, and 
hath not stood in the way of sinners, and hath not sat in the 
seat of the scornful !' here, you will observe, is a gradation 
of wickedness. Ungodly : . • they who neglect religion. Sin- 
ners : • . they who commit iniquity. Scornful : . . they who not 
only neglect religion, and commit iniquity, but justify the ways 
of vice, and calumniate those of goodness. To these, again, 
the words betokening action, answer. Ungodly : . . he that 
walketh, . . the least fixed. Sinners : . . he that standeth, • • 
more fixed. Scornful : . . he that sitteth. ' Here will I dwell,' 
says he, ' for I have a delight therein.' *• Nemo fit repente tur- 
pissimus,' says Juvenal I think. So thai verse tells the pn^ess 
of vice. He that walks, will be c^pt, at length, to stand. From 
Btanding, sittine naturally follows. ' Evil men and seducers,' 
says the Apostle, * will wax worse and worse.' *• But his de- 
light is in the law of the Lord.' There, it must begin. Except 
love be excited, nothing is done to purpose. But, if love be 
there, it will lead to the exercise there spoken of. Night, ever 
recurs to David's mind ; because it is then the mind turns in 
on itself, and feels its own true character, whatever it be. If a 
man delight in God's law, he will, of course, not fail to think of 
it tiien, when a subject of pleasant thought, is most pleasing. It 
is a noble attribute, which Job giveth to God : ' Who givest 
songs in the night.' How this was verified, (to digress for a 
moment,) in the case of Paul and Silas in the dungeon ! ^ He 
shall be as a tree, planted by the waters.' What a full figure 
tStoB is, you well know ; having no doubt read Bishop Lowth's 
last note, on the first chapter of Isaiah. * Leaf not withering,' 
. . is the permanency of what is pleasing : as, ' Look, whatso- 
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ever he doetb« it shall prosper,' . . seems to come in the place of 
fruit 

* Neither the heat of the sun,' says St. Chrysostom, * nor the 
unfavorableness of the seasons, can injure a tree, planted on 
the border of a river ; because, from its situation, its root is 
ever kept moist Just so, a soul, that receives perpetually the 
influences of grace, through the channels of the Holy Scripture, 
18 proof against aU accidents, and suffers with courage, all the 
inconveniences of life : diseases, injuries, calumnies, be the 
evils what they may, it finds its consolation in the Scripture. 

* Fortune, glory, success, friends, must all yield to the H0I7 
Scripture, in Qie successful banishing of sorrow of heart The 
best things of life are perishable, and subject to change : of 
course, me comfort that they afford, can be transient only, like 
themselves. But one may always converse with God, by means 
of the Scripture, and obtain therefrom that peace, which the 
world can neither ^ive, nor take away.' 

I really think with some regret, on the trouble I shall have 
caused you ; when, probably, had you gone on inyour own way, 
people would have been well enough satisfied. lou will, how* 
ever, forgive me, for my motive's sake ; which certainly was, 
that you should ' please all, for good to edification.' 
Farewell, I will take care about the postponement. 

Believe me, most truly yours, 

Alex. Knox. 
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LETTER XIV. 

To JI. Knox, Esq. 

S. Bar, Oct. 26. 1802. 

My dear Sir, 
I SHOULD have written to you early in the last week, but that I 
did not receive yours of the 14th, till Thiu^day last, when I 
was obliged to go, for two or three days, to Enniskillcii. Not- 
withstanding your kind reception of my defence, I now feel 
strongly inclined to give up the text from Isaiah. In good 
hands, it certainly would afford room for a very animated intro- 
duction ; and would, perhaps, in every respect, be well adapted 
to a sermon, whose sole object was exhortation : but I am so 
completely a convert to your opinion, that personal interest, is a 
necessary foundation on which to build, that I think it essential, 
that the text should naturally lead to personal application. That 
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firom Isaiah, does not : the first Psahn does : and then, ^ bring- 
eth forth fruit in due season,' • . * And look whatsoever he doeth 
it shall prosper,' • . afibrd room for exhortation to disseminate 
the Scriptures ; and for an estimate of the advantages, almost 
inevitaUy derivable from doing *so. The admirable arrangement 
of thoui^ in the Isi verse, you had the goodness to pomt out 
to me one daj, in Dawson Street, before I entered into orders ; 
and I availed myself of your hints, in a sermon I preached 
here. On the present occasion, perhaps, on your own principle 
of going at once * in medias res,' it might be well to leave out 
verse 1., as not immediately bearing upon the grand point; and 
to make the second and thud verses, (as they stand in the Bible 
translation} the text 

According to my present view of the subject, afrer opening 
the textf should follow, a proof of the power of Sciijpture to con- 
fer hap^neas ; including a contrasted view of the msufficiency 
of philosophy ; all this as personal as possible : then, appeiJ 
to uke audience, whether they have made the proper use, of the 
rich treasure siven to them : not sufficient that they should read 
Scripture, • • Uieir * delight must be in the law of the Lord :' if 
tbej have experienced this delight, they must be anxious to com- 
municate k to others : let them look around, not merely at the 
poor, but at the rich, and they will see the want of happiness 
idiidi prevails • • they must labor to bring their friends, &c. 
to a sense of the supreme efficacy of Scripture . • and hence, 
if higher orders in general are made fond of the sacred volume, 
they will give it to the poor. This is a very rough, and very 
curt view, of what I now think on the subject :* but, I believe, 
that an arrangement somewhat of this nature, is what you would 
recommend. On the subject both of the Old Testament and 
the New, I have made some httle collections, tending to show 
the happy efiects, on the sentiments and conduct, of a matter- 
of-fact view of €k>d's attributes ; and, also, some instances of 
the use made by Scripture characters, in different situations, of 
the word of God. One remarkable instance, I think, is, that 
Jonah's prayer, is, in a great measure, a Cento from the 
Psalms. 

To the efficacy of a maUer-of-fact view of God, Lord Shaftes- 
bury seems to bear testimony. 

* If there be a belief, or concepticm, of a Deity, who is consid- 
er^ as worthy and good, and admired and reverenced as such ; 
being understood to have, besides mere power and knowledge, 

♦ Upon maturer consideration, Bishop Jcbb's views, respecting the indiscri- 
minate dissemination or the Bible, became materially modified ; as may be seen 
in his * Sermons on Subjects chiefly practical,' at the opening of Sermon vui. ; 
and in the Appendix to that volume, patn'm. . . Eo. 
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the highest excellence of nature, such as renders him justly ami- 
able to all : and if, in the manner this sovereign and mighty 
being is represenied^ or as he is historically described, there 
appears in him, a high and eminent regard to what is good and 
excellent ; a concern for the good of all ; and an affection of 
benevolence and love to the whole ; . • such an example mustf 
undoubtedly, serve, to raise and increase the affection towards 
virtue, and to help to subdue all other affections, to that alone. 

* Nor is this good effected, by example merely. For, when 
die theistical belief is entire and perfect, there must be a steady 
opiniim of the sunerintendency of a Supreme Being ; a witness 
and spectator of human life ; and conscious of whatsoever is 
felt, or acted, in the universe. So that, in the perfectest recess, 
or deepest solitude, there must be one still presumed remaining 
with us ; whose presence, singly, must be of more moment, than 
that of the most august assembly on earth.' Charact. vol. ii. 
p. 56, 67. 

I much regret, my dear Sir, that you should experience a 
moment's uneasiness, at having induced me to reconsider my 
plan. I can assure you, that your papers have led me into a 
train of thought, which I trust will be essentially serviceable to 
die sermon. And, if it should please God to spare me, I can 
possibly, at some future occasion, use the now rejected text 
from Isaiah ; which I think too good to be lost tif it should 
ever fall to my lot to preach a visitation sermon, it might an- 
swer : particularly, taking the 6th verse, as applying to the chris- 
tian ministry. 

I am much indebted to you for the trouble you have taken, in 
having the day postponed ; and, also, to Mr. Maturin, for his 
exertions : and as, through your means, I have gained so much 
time, I do not see how it is possible to resist your joint applica- 
tion. Your hinting a wish on the subject, I will confess, would 
be (for, ought it not?) sufficient to make me do much more 
than this. %ut you may be assured, that, in the present in- 
stance, there will be no inconvenience attached to my preach- 
ing St. Peter's sermon, besides what arises from the difficulty 
of saying any thing new on the subject : but I trust due allow- 
ances will be made. I suppose Mr. Maturin will have the 
goodness to provide, that I shall be furnished with the necessary 
materials, in point of information, &c. in proper time. 

* * * * * 

***** 

Believe me, dear Sir, most truly yours, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER 9. 

Oct. 28. 1802. 

Mt dear Mr. Jebb, 
I CERTAINLY am not sorry, that you have settled on so excellent 
a text. It is every way to your pur|>ose ; and I entirely agree 
with you, that the analysis of the first verse, would rather per- 
plex, than aid, your entrance into the main subject. But I must 
submit to you, whether, if you were not to commence your dis- 
course, with adverting to the first word of the first verse, you 
would not lose a valuable, indeed, rather, an invaluable topic ; 
and peculiarly happy for an exordium, * O the happiness of that 
man,' &c. 

SAys Horace, • . 

nayibus atque 
Quadrigis petimus bene vivere, quod peiis, hie est. 

What all the world has been looking for in vain, is here brought 
into narrow bounds. He, who delights, ^ in that law of the 
Lord, which is perfect, converting the soul, . . in that testimony 
of the Lord, which is sure, making wise the simple, . . in those 
statutes of the Lord, which are right, rejoicing the heart, . . in 
that commandment of the Lord, which is pure, enlightening the 
eyes,' • . cannot but be happy, because, his relish is in unison 
with eternal order ; his mind is recreated, with all the highest 
harmonies of nature ; his gratification is not only inexhaustible, 
but ever increasing. His happiness is infallible, because it is 
liable to no vicissitude, and to no end. It cannot be questioned, 
that there are great pleasures, in the higher congniities, even of 
the senses. He, for instance, who has a taste for music, is oflen 
so enraptured with it, as to devote his life to it. He that delights 
in the picturesque, would hardly relinquish the pleasure he feels. 
What, then, must be the enjoyment of that mind, whose taste is 
turned to that, which is the transcript of eternal rectitude, wis- 
dom, and goodness ; and who, in thus relishing, is himself as- 
similated, more and more, to that which he loves ; growing, 
thereby, more and more like eternal excellence ; and, conse- 
quently, approaching, as it were, still nearer and nearer that infi- 
nite perfection, which it is the happiness of the highest intelligences 
even to advance toward, without it being possible ever to reach 
it. The fine eulogium of law, given by Hooker, in the latter 
end of his first book of Ecclesiastical Polity, would be applica- 
ble ; but, perhaps, is too well known. 
The passage from Shaflcsbury, is certainly very good. But 
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his style is always unpleasant to me ; for it has no fluency. At 
least, it seems so to me. I do not know but Voltaire has treat- 
ed the same subject, with more striking simplicity. 

* Newton,' says he, ' was intimately persuaded of the exist- 
ence of a God ; meaning by that word, not only an infinite be- 
ing, almighty, eternal, &e creator, . . but a master, who has 
e^Uiblished a relation between himself and his creatures ; for, 
without this relation, the knowledge of a God is but sterile. 
Thus, this great philosopher, makes a singular remark, at the 
end of his Frincipia. * One does not,' he observes, * say, my 
eternal, or my infinite ; because these attributes have nothing of 
relation to us in them : but we say ' my God ;' understanding, 
thereby, the master and preserver of our Hfe, and the object of 
our minds and thoughts.' . . ' I remember,' adds Voltaire, * that, 
in several conferences which I had, in the year 1726, with Dr. 
Clarke, that philosopher never pronounced the name of God, 
but with an air of recollection and reverence. I remarked to 
him, the impression that it made on me ; and he told me, it was 
from Newton, he had insensibly caught that habit ; i^ch, in 
fiict, ought to be the habit of all men.' 

I quote this from a French work (^M. de la Flechi^re (Mr. 
Wesley's friend,) : he quotes it from Voltaire's elements of 
Newton's philosophy. 

I am much obliged to you, about Saint Petei's sermon. But 
truly, my good friend, if I thought, that my making a request of 
you, could ever lead you to do any matter, that was not perfectly 
agreeable to yqjorself, you surely never could receive a wish 
from me ; and, therefore, my worthy Mr. Jebb, your parenthe- 
sis says quite too much ; and do not ever let such a word, again 
escape you. Indeed, my friend, you owe much to God Almigh- 
ty ; but you owe nothing to me. It is my honor to have a little 
handed forward, to a man capable of appreciating ; and, as such 
only, will I acknowledge my incidental interference. So talk no 
more of such matters. 

Remember, also, when I write you any thoughts, you never 
are to use one of them, but merely when you Uiink you "may 
turn them to some purpose. For, I assure you, I throw them 
out, never to ask about them again ; and I have done so with, 
perhaps,' more valuable ones, . . at least in a curious point of 
view, but not in a practical one, . . than any I have given you. 
But I give you what strikes me, on the express condition, that 
you are to be as careless about them, as if they had never reach- 
ed you ; except, merely, where it will be to your advantage. 

Yours always, 

Alex. Knox. 
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LETTER XV. 
To A. Knox, Esq. 

Swanlinbar, Dec. 21. 1803. 

Mt dear Sir, 
I PURPOSELY deferred answering your last, till I should be able 
to report some progress in the sermon. I have now brought it 
Teiy nearly to a conclusion ; not, however, by any means, to my 
own satifiiaction. I fear it will be too long ; though, in many 
parts, I have, perhaps, condensed too much. When I go to 
town, I shall trespass on your goodness, to point out to me what 
parts I shall omit ; and, even if some little addition should be 
expedient, I hope to have a few days to make it 

I thank you much, for your critical quotations. They were* 
to me, entirely satisfactory. In the 3d verse, I should rather 
think, Mr. Street uses too great license in his translation. Dr. 
Hammond has, indeed, clearly proved, that the verb in the sen- 
tence should be so translated, as to continue the metaphor. 
The same verb, TW^> ^ frequently applied to trees, when no 
metaphor is intended. Thus, Isaiah, v. 4., * I looked, that it 
should bring forth grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes.' 
And, again, Isaiah, xxxvii. 31., * And it shall bear fruit upward.' 
In the New Testament, a similar phrase frequently occurs : . . 
xaQTiop notetr. St Matt iii. 8. and 10, &c. The passage, 
therefore, I would translate, ' whatsoever it produceth, sbdl 
prosper.' Hammond, is, I think, judicious and elegant, on this 
thought: all the produce is intended: . . bud, blossom, and 
fruit ; answerable to thoughts, resolutions, and actions. 

I have seen and read, with much pleasure, your letter to Mr. 
Walker. Dr. Hales had the goodness to show it to me. He 
was extremely gratified with it. What I particularly admire in 
it, is, tfiat, whilst you abundantly establish every thing you con- 
tend for, you do it with all meekness and gentleness. There is 
none of Uie gall of controversy in your book. What extremely 
odd opinions, poor Walker has imbibed. I did not think, that 
die highest Calvinism went so far. My fnend W. gave me an 
account of a sermon, he heard him preach lately, at tbe Bethes- 
da ; in which, he roundly asserted^ that all arminians, and the 
larger proportion of calvinists, were worshipping the Devil ! Is 
it certain that his brain is sound ? 

I have been, at times, much impeded in my business, by neiv 
vous headaches ; otherwise, I should have finished the Associap 
tion sermon long since. All tiie attention I could give, to any 
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thing serious, has been bestowed on it. But I hope, next week, 
to enter on that for St Peter's. I have thoughts of making use 
of the rejected text from Isaiah ; as I have some ideas connect- 
ed with it, not inapplicable to the occasion. But, as I have 
abundant time to work upon another, I should be exceedingly 
obliged to you, to tell me, candidly, whether you think it will 
answer. If it would not, perhaps you could suggest one. The 
road of charity sermons is so beaten, that I could wish for a 
text, that would give room for a striking introduction. 

I am frequently ashamed, when I consider the egotism of my 
letters to you. But, as they are generally applications for in- 
struction and advice, egotism is not wholly avoidable. I rely 
on your goodness, so oflen tried, to excuse both this fault, and 
the trouble I occasion you. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

Most truly and affectionately yours, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER 10. 

Dec. 28. 1802. 

My dear Mr.- Jebb, 
I RECEIVED your letter, on Christmas day, in my bed ; not 
being able to rise, in consequence of bilious sickness, until 
afler the post hour. 

As to your charity sermon, I fear the text in Isaiah would be 
too far about. I happened to be looking into a pamphlet, sent 
me a day or two before from London ; and I thought I saw some 
topics, which would furnish a good body, for such a discourse. 

^ No large community can long subsist, without a considerable 
part of its members being destined, to laborious situations, and 
dependent circumstances : it cannot long subsist, without food 
and clothing ; and these cannot be attained without labor ; and 
men, generally, will not labor, but upon the urgency of neces- 
sity. If every man was provided with a stock of the necessa- 
ries of life, and had wealth to purchase them, we should see 
fow shuttles in motion, and few ploughs turning up the soil, till 
the time came, when, having wasted their resources, distress 
would compel, some to the loom, others to the field.' 

* In a civilized state, besides food and clothing, much do- 
mestic service is necessary ; of which a great part being neither 
elegant, nor unlaborious, will not commonly be performed, by 
those who can avoid it : which all may do, who are under no 
immediate pressure, or fear, of want. Therefore, without such 
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a degree of indigence in society, as may dispose some to under^ 
go the daily drudgeiy of life ; and such a degree of affluence, 
as may enable others to reward them for it ; we could expect to 
find but little, either of domestic neatness or comfort Want, 
in die political machine, is the weight necessary to keep it in 
motion ; and all that cauf or ou(^ to be done, is duly to regu- 
late it.' 

* Hence, it will follow, that, to preserve society from sinking 
into its savage state, in which every man must be content to 
fish and hunt for himself, and to wear the skin of the beast he 
has slain, a large proportion of the people must depend for their 
BubsistenGe, on the toils of husbandry or useful manufactures, 
and domestic service : which implies the relation of master and 
servant, •- • of those, who have nothing but their labor to bring 
to market ; and of those, who come, with a price in their bandar 
to purchase it.' 

Now, I cannot help thinking, that the above paragraphs con- 
tain a very satisfactory view, of, at least, the political, final cause 
of poverty. And, I conceive, might be expanded into a much 
larger detail, of the benefits arising, to the higher classes, fix>m 
this providential arrangement In short, to this arrangement, 
the hi^er classes, as such, owe their civil existence. 

The text, then, out of which such remarks might best grow, 
^rould, perhaps, be, Deut xv. 11. * The poor shall never cease 
^Hit of the land. Therefore, I command thee, saying. Thou 
.ehalt open thy hands wide unto thy brother : to thy poor, and to 
thy needy, in thy land.' 

* The poor shall never cease,' &c. . . . Why? because the 
ceasing of pover^, would be taking the weight ofi* the great 
machine ; and because the ceasing of the poor, would be the 
annihilation of all the instrumental agency, subserving to civil 
comfort Is not, then, such an appointment, worthy of eternal 
wiadcml 

The luxuries of the great, as to personal comfort, might be 
dispensed with ; but, in a civil and political light, they, too, 
have their use : yea, and in a moral light also. But even those 
conveniences, which we must all value, the accommodations of 
our houses and our persons, of our sedentary and our active 
houit^, the food we eat, the cloadis we wear, every thing, in 
short, which forms our extrinsic comfort, flows to us firom that 
providential adjustment of continued poverty. 

But this is not all : from the same source arose our father's 
leisure, as our own ; and, hence, how infinite our intellectual 
blessings ! Who, of an enlarged mind, would willingly relu>- 
quish the happiness of an improved, and exercised understand- 
ing ? What lover of science, what admirer of classic elegance 

VOL. I. 9 
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and simplicity, what inquirer into the moral relations between 
man and man, and between man and his God, would be willing 
to have all, at once swept from his mind, by a dark, vacant, and 
everlasting oblivion ? Yet, if these are blessings, they, also, are 
chiefly owmg to the same cause, which, by the permanent stim- 
ulation of want, has roused mankind from indolence, into that 
series of exertions, which has given rise to all the rest 

Pater ipse colendi 
Haud fiicileiB esse nam voluit, pnmiisaue per artem 
Movit agrofl, curis acuens mortaJia coraa. 

With what ju9t and gracious fitness, then, is the subeequent 
command given ! How becoming the source of goodness and 
happiness ! Every humane mind hears with pleasimt that other 
injunction, ' Thou shalt not muzzle the ox, that treadeth out 
the com :' but this, resting on the same ground of justice, rises 
far above it in importance. The very terms, are exquisitely 
suitable. ' Therefore, I command thee :' in'no instance is the 
language more authoritative. As if he had said, • • The exist- 
ence of poverty, is my direct, and special appointment, as being 
indispensable to your civil welfare. Therefore, on the fidrest 
principle, I enjoin a just acknowledgment of that benefit. 
Tou are to be the daily objects of my bounty ; and the chief 
of that bounty shall be conveyed to you, throu^ the instnunen- 
tality of the poor. Tou owe me a return for this bounty ; and 
they, who are my instruments, in givii^, are my appointed agents, 
for receiving : • Therefore, I command thee.' 

But there is, in addition to this, a natural tie. It is not for 
one of another nature, or other feelings, I am solicitous ; it is 
thy brother to whom I enjoin thee to open thy hand, • • to whom 
thou oughtest to be kind, if for this reason only, because you 
are, * of one blood,' . . creatures of like passions. They own 
weaknesses and wants, therefore, are so many advocates with- 
in thee, for his. But he is ' thy poor, and thy needy, in thy 
land.' This returns to the main argument, the civil connexion 
between the rich and poor. He is an appendage to thy civil 
existence, . . a necessary part of the great body. ' The body 
is not one member, but many. If the whole body were an 
eye, where were the hearing ? if the whole body were hearing, 
uniere were the smelling ? and if they were all one member, 
where were' the body? The eye, therefore, cannot say unto the 
hand, I have no need of thee : nor, again, the head to the feet, 
I have no need of you. Nay, much more, those members of 
the body, which seem to be more feeble, are more necessary.' 
The poor, then, being, as it were, the hands and feet of the bo- 
dy politic, it is most ntly said, * thy poor, and thy needy.' They 
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are one with their superiors, as to unity of action. They should 
be one, therefore, in just sustenance ; in sympathetic tender^ 
ness ; and in every instance oif requisite care. This is the 
▼(Mce of reason, of interest, of nature, and of God. * Thou 
Shalt open thine hand wide unto thy brother.' 

Various are the duties, which this command embraces. But 
none, more pecuUarly, or distinoily, than in meeting their open- 
ing wants and weaknesses ; and fitting them, betimes, for sus- 
taining their lot, with credit and comfort It is the great end 
of ail the divine dispensations, to diffuse, and heighten hap- 
piness. But, in this lower world, God has been pleased, as it 
were, to abridge his own power, as to direct exercise ; and to 
commit, in a great degree, to man's agency, the executing of 
bis beneficial purposes ; as if every blessing here, were to be 
conveyed in the vray of mediation. What, therefore, must be 
the divine complacency, when he beholds his adorable design in 
progress, in consequence of an harmonious co-operation, of all 
the different agencies. To supply physical wants, is, as has 
been stated, the function of the poor. To manufacture and 
distribute mental, intellectual, and moral comfort, is the high 
allotment of superior classes. God has so ordered matters, 
that the former function is steadily performed. But, what a 
reckoning will the rich and great have, if they do not perform 
theirs ! What are God's final designs, as to human society, he 
has not fully revealed. But, universality of moral happiness is 
intimated. The progress, however, is awfully committed, in a 
great degree, as alr^idy hinted, to society itself. We have 
made some progress doubtless. Two thousand years ago, 
what were these islands ? who, then, can say, how far civiliza- 
tion might be carried ? But we do not yet know and feel, in this 
less happy island particularly, what the «vils of barbarism are ; 
and how can we so remove them, as by the very duty of this 
day ? To multiply moral and religious mechanists, servants, 
and laborers, is the only way we can, at present, leaven the 
lump. And, so sure are as we faithfully endeavor, God will 
bless. 

Such, my good fnend, are the crude hints, of a less common 
kind, which have occurred to me. Use, or not, just as suits. 
Whatever I send you, is always yours to throw by, just as much 
as to take up. What you say of my little work, is gratifying to 
me. I did not forget you ; but tfa^re has been an omission, 
either at the post office, or the castle. 

Most truly yours, 

Alex. K5ox» 
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LETTER XVL 
To A. Knox, £99. 

41 Casbel, Jan. 24. 1804. 

My dear Sir, 
I THIS morning wrote a longer letter, which I intended fcur you ; 
but which through inadvertence, I suffered to take fire, while 
I was in the act of sealing it. And, therefore, I have now my 
labor to begin again. If there be any thing like local influence, 
I fear my epistle will not be mended : this morning I wrote, in 
the old and precious library* ; now, I am in my bed-chamber, 
not entirely undisturbed by the noise of carp«iterB, putting 
up bookshelves, in my sitting room. However, I feel nncere 
pleasure in the conviction, tibat, when I wrote in the morning, 
it was not under the influence of a mere transient April g^eam 
of mental sunshine. I then said, ^ I will candidly own to you, 
that, at my first coming down here, my spirits were low. But, 
God be thanked, I have not found myself in a more cheerful 
firame of mind, for many months, than I am, at this moment 
And it is pleasant that this change is produced, not in society, 
nor in consequence of any thing wondly, but in the midst of 
good old books ; partly, I believe, through their influence, and 
primarily, I humbly hope, through the influence of a far higher 
agency.' What I then wrote, I am happy to give you, as my 
present feeling: join, with me, my good fiiend, in humble 
prayers, that it may be permanent I find myself called to the 
care of a small, but uninstructed flock ; and, therefore, I hope, 
that, when I am settled, I shall find a sufficiency of active em- 
ployment. The number of my parishioners is so limited, that I 
hope to see, almost every family, every week ; and their pres- 
ent ignorance, I have every reason to imagine, so great, that 
there will be a field for exertion among them. I rejoice that my 
situation is such, as to exclude all temptations to public display ; 
and, consequently, I trust, most of the danger of seeking popu- 
lar commendation. I conceive it peculiarly fortunate, that, by 
a decent mana^ment of time, in my present limited sphere, I 
shall have much leisure to prepare for a more extensive one ; 
should Providence ever be pleased to call me to it I feel, and 
I apply, the sage observation of Bishop Hall, now before me. 
* It is commonly seen, that boldness puts men forth before their 
time, before their ability. Wherein we have seen many, that 

♦ The diocesan library, at Cashol : the muni6cout bequest of Archbishop 
Bolton. . . . Ed. 
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(like lapwings and part ridges,) have run away,, with some part 
of their shell, upon their heads. Whence, it follows, that, as 
they began boldly, so they proceed unprofilably, and conclude, 
not without shame. I would rather be haled, by force of others, 
to great duties, than rush upon theni unbidden. It were better 
a man should want work ; than that great works should want a 
man, answerable to their weight' When I look back to the 
last ei^teen months of my ILTe, and, at the same time, serious- 
ly consider these wise and pious seatiments of Hall, I am not 
irithout a self-jealousy of forwardness, precipitancy, and bold- 
ness. Ck>d grant, that the tendency to such defects, may be 
daily lessened in me ; and that, at the same time, I may grow 
in aceal, and modestly and profitably discharge the duties, c^ the 
station I am placed in. By the way, speaking of Hall, I am 
tharmed with the style and sentiments oif some of his practical 
irorks, into which I have looked, since I saw you. His six de- 
cades of epistles, are most truly interesting; and some tiiat I 
have read, entirely free from that quaintness, and seeming af- 
fectati<Hi, which dimimshes the pleasing effect of his Contempla- 
tions. I transcribed, this morning, for my private use, the 8th 
£pi8. of the 3d Decade, * On the continual exercise of a chris- 
tian ; how he may keep his heart from hardness, and his way 
fiom error.' I do not know, that I ever met so satisfactory, and 
animating a compend, of the objects of thanksgiving, self-ex- 
amination, and prayer.* 

I have been looking into Gale's Court of the Gentiles ; and 
hope to study the greater part of it with attention. It is a treas- 
ure of erudition : and, though he is perhaps, in some parts, fan* 
ciful, and may carry his system of deriving all knowledge, firom 
inspiration, too far; good sense, piety, and learning, are con- 
spicuous throughout the work. He is a thorough-paced plaUv* 
mat ; and yet, (which does not always happen to platonists,) he 
appeals to have hit the happy medium, between unqualified ap« 
plause, and unjust depreciation, of heathen wisdom. The 
fourth and last part, I think you would particulariy like. Its 
title is * Of reformed Philosophy,' wherein Plato's moral or met^ 
af^ysie, or prime philosophy, is reduced to an useful form and 
metfiod. I shall just transcribe a specimen ; which, I think, is 

* Bishop Jebb^ reikh for Hall, coBtiimed unabated throuffa life. It in an inter- 
eitinf fact, that, just previously to my honored friend'i seizure, in April, 1927, he 
had Men much enga^^ed i^ readinc Bishop Hall; whose Contemplations, the last 
book he had been usmc, laj upon lus table. And so it was to * the very last.' For, 
OQ the eve of his last iUness, a few weeks, only, before his death, Bishop Hall be- 
came, once more, his favorite study ; and one of the latest exercises of his pen, was to 
enrich a new edition of Bumet*s Lives, with an extract from this eminent christian ; 
in contemplati<m, evidently, of his own approaching change. See Burnet's Lives, 
id edit limo., 1834. p. 29L . . Ed. 
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after your own heart. ^ Sin, is, in itself, the greatest ininish- 
ment ; because, the greatest evil. Sin was the first evil that 
came into the world ; that which opened the door to all other 
evils. Therefore, there cannot be a more severe punishment 
oi sin, than to be left to a course of sin. This, Plato, once 
and again, takes notice of. Thus, in his Gorgias, (p. 447. ed. 
Stephan.) 'M yfv^xv^ novq^ia, fAf-Yiatoy nav owitav Maxor ean^ . , 
The moral evil of the soul, is of all evUa the greatest. This is 
an universal evil : nothing but evil is in sin ; it is the spirit and 
elixir of all evil. All evil is in sin ; and sin is in all evU. So 
p. 479. Thou accotmtest unjust men happy, if they esceme 
punishment; but, I account them more miserable. And tie 
gives the reason of it 7b ^«^ fir^ dtxr^r d^dot^at, Ffifwrff tov 
Muxov, For, not to be punished for sin, is the establishment ef 
Mfi. So p. 472. Acconiing to my opinion, O Polus, * O adixog 
^anayiwv fisv aOUoi* aOXuavegoi fiey roirvy, ear fiii dtdta d$x^y, 
•An unjtist man, is of all most miserable : yet he is more miserable, 
who, acting unjustly, avoids punishment. For, what greater 
punishment, or miseiy, can there be, than to be given up, by 
God, to the swinge of a man's own lusts, without check or re- 
buke. Are not such punishments, which seem most silent, most 
severe and desperate 1 Albeit, men may enjoy security in their 
sin, for a while. Yet, is not this the worst part of their punish- 
ment? Doth not the righteous God, oft convey his worst curses 
and plagues, in the sweet wine of temporal prosperity ? There is 
no blessing that such a sinner enjoys, but there is a curse 
stampt on it Divine justice writes a piece of hell, on all his 
temporal comforts ; as he writes a piece of heaven, on all the 
chastisements of the righteous. Thus, also, Plato, in his Meno, 
p. 78. Tt yaq ulXo eaity adhov eivat, ij ejiidv/tieiv loty xaxcitr, 
xa$ xraa^u» ; for what else is it to be miserable, than to desire 
evils, and to possess them. And this indeed is a general dogma 
with Plato ; as in his Gorgias, tluU, to be punished by a judge 
for sin, is not the greatest punishmetU, but even, then, when they 
are involved in their sins, they fall under the most severe punish- 
ment. So much pleasure as men take in the commission of 
their sin, so much torment they find in the issue. The evil of 
punishment, is answerable to the evil doing. He that departs 
from God, executes on himself, his own doom. And, the 
fiirther he departs from God, the more he is involved in chains 
and (hurkness. ! what an indissoluble connexion is there, 
between sin and punishment? Can any sin, be so delicious in 
the commission, us it is bitter in the issue ? Is not sin, a preg- 
nant mother, with child of misery I Yea, doth it not carry hell 
in its womb { He that loseth his God by sin, doth he not lose 
comforts, life, yeu, self, and all ?' If, after reading this extract. 
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oa wish to possess the book, I believe it is to be had at Dug- 
tale's ; and, if you can find a second copy, on reasonable tenns, 

would thank you to keep it for me. If, however, it be not 
efj cheap, I can well wait; as I have the use of Cashel 
ilMraiy ; from which I now have many books in my lodging, and, 
mong the rest. Gale. I would trouble you to procure for me, 
B soon as you can, at Colbert's, or if necessary, by post, the 
/hristian Observer for the last four months, viz. for Sept Oct 
fov. and Dec. ; and to transmit them, through your castle, 
r poBt-office friends. Also, as soon as convenient. Bates' 
kxter. Civil Government, and Rural Philosophy. 

And now, my dear Sir, I have a still greater favor to ask ; 
bat you would write to me, as soon, and as often, as your lei- 
iire and your spirits will admit : that you would have the good- 
era to write, as you talk to me ; throwing out any hints that 
lay occur, whether curious, moral, or scriptural. I promise 
Ml, I will both prize them highly, and, with God's help, endea- 
or to use them profitably. In return, I will sometimes trou- 
le you with my thoughts and studies. I have found in Gale, 
parallel division, wiUi St Paul's power, love, and sound mind ; 
Qud with Baxter's actVe, velle^ posae. It is quoted from Plato ; 
at, unfortunately, without the Greek, and without reference. 
: is, as follows : . . * To philosophize, is to know, to love, and 
» imitate God.' Does not this deserve to be written in letters 
r Gold, as the acme of heathen philosophy ? And is it not 
ae eminent proof, that the most cultivated reason, is most co- 
icident with divine revelation. This is, in truth, divine phi- 
«ophy. There is nothing harsh, or crabbed, about it. When 
turn from it, to high Calvinism, can you blame me, if I ex- 
iaim. Sit mea anima cum philosophis ? 

Tours ever, J. J. 
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LETTER 11. 

Jan. 28. 1804. 

Mt dear Mh. Jebb, 
GREATLY thank you for your right pleasant letter. The ami- 
f\e apostle St John says, in his 3d epistle, *• I have no greater 
y, Auui to hear that my children walk in truth.' And I con- 
ive the substance of his sentiment is entailed upon all, that 
herit any real portion of his christian feelings. I believe I 
It a good deal in this way, when I read your account of your- 
If. You have heard me quote that beautiful sentence of Boe- 
ius. 
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FcbUi qui potoit boni 
Fontem visere lucidun. 

The quiet sereni^ you have tasted, and, I trust, are tastings ia a 
prelibation from wis fountain. * Great peace have they iHio 
loye thy law,' is a natural, as well as a divine truth ; a platonict 
no less than a scriptural sentiment And, certainly, these feel- 
ings are given, to make it be known, by experience, dial ^ wis- 
d<HnV ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace.' 

Bishop Hall was a thoroughly christian man ; of great pow- 
ers of mind, and genuine piety. It is remarkable, how his 
piety brightens, towards the close of his life. It mi^t be sup- 
posed, t£it there was something to be overcome in him, and, 
therefore, such sharp sufferings were permitted to come upon 
him ; but, his Free Prisoner, and his Soul's Farewell to Eaitii 
and Approach to Heaven, or some such name, shows a com- 
pletely humble, spiritual, and heavenly mind. He was of a 
different school from my greatest favorites ; but he had in hnn 
the root of iSbe matter, and was an excellent man. 

These eariy post hours, make it unavoidable to write Aoti 
letters, if one writes at aU in the evening. I could not write 
in die morning ; and the time so presses, that I must only add 
now. 

That I am always. 
Most truly and affectionately yours, 

Alex. Knox. 

P. S. I have inquired for Gale ; but it is not yet sent me, 
though I believe he has it. 
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LETTER XVII. 

To ^. KmXj Esq. 

March 9. 1804. 

My dear Sir, 

« « « « « 

* * * * * 

And now as to the first part of your letter. I shall be happy to 
hear from you on the subject, when your leisure or inclination 
leads you to take it up. But, at the present, I wish you would 
advert to a correspondence in the Christian Obs., on Rom. vii. 
14. 25. ; particukuiy a letter from J. P. in the last number, p. 
67. I could wish you would commit to paper your view of the 
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passages, and send it for publication. It would be a very use* 
M service ; and you have so thoroughly digested the subject, 
ihmi it would cost you no more trouble, than an ordinaiy letter.' 
The business, as yet, is taken up, on veir partial, unsatisfactory 
grounds. 

I am mudi pleased with a review of Hall's Fast^day Sermon, 
in the same number. So &r as I can judge from the extracts 
given, both the meiits and defects of this excellent production, 
are ftiriy stated. Would you recommend the abridgment of 
Baxter's Christian Directory, by Adam Clarke T It is i^vertised 
on te back of the Christian Obs. (last number.) If so, I 
would g^idW order it ; . . Jones on the Canon, republished at 
tbe Ckienckxi Press, 3 vols. 15s.; the 2d vol. of Gisbome's 
SermoDs; and Hall's Fast Sermon. These, your friend Mr. 
Cocke coukl import; and when imported, they, together with 
Bates's two books, and, if you can procure them, GiUies's first 
Collections, mi^t be boxed by him, and sent me, by a Cashel 
carrier. 

I have to thank you for four numbers of the Observer, and 
Bates's Rural Philosophy; which I received safely from the 

hands of Mr. Have you ever read any of Prudentius t 

If the passage, which I write underneath, has not hitherto pre- 
sented itself to you, I think you will not be displeased at the 
quotation. It is from his morning hjrmn. 

Sic tota decumt dies, 
Ne lingua mendax, aut manus, 
Oculive peccent lubrici ; 
Ne Doxia coq>u8 inquioet. 
Speculator aoBtat desuper 
Qui nos, diebufl omnibuB, 
Actusque nostros protpicit 
A luce primft in vesperum. 
Hie testis, hie est aroitor, 
Hie intuetur auicquid est 
Humana quod mens concipit : 
Hunc nemo fiJlit judicem. 

I must now break off, with the assurance that I am. 

My dear sir, 
Very faithfully and affectionately yours, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER 12. 

Tuesday, March IS. 1804. 

Mt dear Mr. Jebb, 
I SBS no objection to your occupying any time, that should seem 
VOL. I. 10 
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to require filling up, in the manner you mention in yours of the 
16th ult. I should only wish, that it may be taken up, not 
as a chief, but rather as a supplementary object The prinuuy 
object, I conceive, ought to be the New Testament I mean, , 
in this very way ; and, therefore, I think every divine ahoukl 
have an interleaved one. I have, for some time, purposed to de- 
sire Dugdale to prepare for me, in the manner I speak of, Mr. 
Wesley's quarto Testament, so as to make two volumes. I pre- 
fer it, not on account of his notes, but on account of his following 
the paragraphic division of Bengelius. Also, the interleaved pa- 
ges will contain more comparative space. I mention diis, to ex- 
emplify my idea, as, in these matters, circumstantials are of 
some moment ; and, therefore, I deem it valuable to have suffi- 
cient room, on the page opposite to the text, without multii^jring 
the blank leaves. Now, I will tell you plainly, why I thus re- 
commend your plan, only in a secondary way. It is, that no die- 
ory, or systematic pursuit, however innocent or proper, or even 
collaterally beneficia], in itself, may divert you from tracing, as 
a devoted student, all the deep, but not inextricable windings, of 
the New Testament philosophy. ^ Why, is not this suhstantiaJiy 
involved, in the plan I propose?' I answer, The first view m 
this divine philosophy is, its operation on the individual heart : this 
is fundamental to all the rest In applying the mind to this, all and 
every idea, that could, even by possibility, extrovert the thought, 
or detach any portion of attention, ought, I conceive, to be kept 
out of view. I would wish you, therefore, to have no other ob- 
ject here, (except the unavoidable one, growing out of ministeri- 
al duties,) than to possess yourself of the very meaning, and ab- 
solute scope, of what our Lord and his apostles taught ; to see 
it clearly, with your mind's eye ; and to feel it vitally, in your 
own heart 

Now, do not suppose, that I suspect you of meaning any 
thing, which could imply neglect of this. By no means. But, 
I thus distinctly press it upon your thoughts, because I think you 
are peculiarly well fitted for it. I cannot but fancy to myself, 
that if, with your studious habits, &c. &c. which I must not 
spread out before yourself, you had just that view of scripture, 
which, some how or other, God's good Spirit has led me to, but 
which countless infirmities prevent me from improving in my- 
self, or rendering even competently useful in others, what a sol- 
id, substantial work on the New Testament, you might one day 
produce ! 

But to return to the common place. I have thus postponed 
it, because, though containing much practical matter, it would, 
in the way of research, lead you rather to trace the dispensations 
of God in the world, and to consider the external light of truth. 
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M variously and progreasively afTorded, than the internal opera- 
tkm and illumination of the heart Now, my thought is, that 
ttis last is, in order of right understanding, so strictly prior, and 
ii so necessary as the preoccupant of the mind, that I should 
deem your success, in the course of study you mention, to de- 
pend, on ii coining in as the satellite of me other. On this, I 
thmk I have said enough, to make myself intelligible to a dulkr 
umn than yourself; and yet I am loth to quit the subject. 

The truth is, tint, in what I am now saying, I feel myself 
iridiin ihe precincts of the * sapientum templa serena ;' and to 
be liopeliilly attempting to lead you in also. Well might Lucre- 
tins say of this subUme height, * Nil dulcius est bene quam mu- 
nita tenere,' &c. ; and the advantage, which he dwells upon, of 
being above woridly attractions and perturbations, was, surely, 
never more impressive, than in these times. Truly, when 1 
■end these first thirteen lines, of the 2d book, of that atheistic 
poem, I cannot but think, there must have been some sort of 
temporary afflatus in the case. It is all so literally just of Chris- 
tianity ; and of nothing else. It is one of the many wonder- 
ful aspirations, after the *• peace which passeth all understand- 
ing,' by which the congruity of the gospel, with the deepest 
feelings of hope and pleasure, as well as of want and pain, in the 
human bosom, was demonstrated, almost by anticipation. And 
such feelings afler God (c» n^ ye iffijhtqtfueiuy uvio/f, xa» 
B^v^ai^r) are surely the complete comment, on that title of the 
Blessiah, in Haggai, . . ^ The desire of all nations.' 

Yesterday, as I was walking in the streets, I asked myself, 
* What is Christianity V It is, answered my mind, a divine sys- 
tem of spiritual attractions, by which, whosoever gives himself 
honestly to them, is effectually drawn out of, the otherwise invin- 
cible entanglements, and inextricable intricacies, of this dark, 
miserable, polluting, heart-lacerating world, (the n***ty lov moo/uou 
tovtou . . the B^ovaia tiav xoafiox^ieQbiy, lov axotovgy lov 
auavog rovtov) ; and led forth into what David has described, as 
^ green pastures^ beside the aiill watert^ ; or what St. Paul has 
emphatically called ZIIH KAI EIPHNH^ Life and peace. 
The truth is, to a person of any sensibility, this world is a 
wretched place. There is not a step in life, where we can be 
sure of not meeting some latent, lurking thorn ; and when we 
faU in with those various adventurers, described by Lucretius 
above, . . if they are in pursuit, they rudely shove us by ; if 
they are in possession of their prize, they despise us in their 
hearts, and tell us by their looks and manner that they do so. 
A hard, selfish, thorough-paced mind, goes on, and cares not ; 
but the sensible, delicate, feeling spirit, is ever pushed to tho 
wall. To such a spirit, thon, what a prntlo, Mfssod rrliuf u 
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affoided, by a heart-knowledge of Christianity ! There is no 
abatement of feeling : the vivid perception is as great as ever. 
But the heart and mind are so occupied, so filled, so richly com- 
pensated, and so deeply tranquillized, by the pursuit, the con- 
templation, the confident, affectionate, filial appreheiiBioii, of 
God ; the scripturally revealed God, Creator, Kedeemer, and 
Sanctifier ; the incarnate God, touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities ; and all this infinitely harmonizing, or rather identi-' 
fying, with the philosophic view of the first goody first ptrftct^ 
and first fair^ while it is practically and experimentolly evinced, 
by undemable, invaluable, never-failing influences and effiscts 
within ; all this together, forms such a set-off against, and sudi 
a refuge from, the common pains and penalties of mortality, as 
often makes the naturally vulnerable mind rejoice in its quick- 
ness of feeling, because this serves to enhance the preciousnesa 
of the blessing. 

Perhaps this view may appear to you too highly colored. It 
would be so, were it to be taken as the hourly state of a chris- 
tian's mind : but all this, to its extent, is the cloudless meridian 
state. Many partial obscurations occur, to diminish this clear- 
ness. But they only diminish it ; the substance still remains. 
A kind of mental rain and storm may, also, be oflen experienc- 
ed ; and the weather-beaten pilgrim may tremble, to find himf 
self driven, as he thinks, to the very edge of some dangerous 
precipice. But he does not fall over. He recovers his footing, 
and his confidence ; and, in a little time, the sky is cleared ; 
and the air becomes calm and genial. Amid all this, however, 
there is sensible progress. And this variety has its great use. 
In order that the mind may maintain its victory over sin, it must 
be kept on the alert by temptation. In order that it may con- 
tinually look to heaven for strength, it must be made to feel its 
own entire imbecility. And, it is, on the whole, necessary, that 
nothing here should be perfect, in order to the eternal sabbatism 
being rightly pursued, and habitually anticipated. 

These being my views, I should certainly feel pleasure, in 
rescuing that perverted passage, Rom. vii. 14. . . 25., out of 
those rash hands, that are so busied in variously disfiguring 
Saint Paul's exquisite workmanship ; but some other matters, at 
present, press upon me, and must be first disposed of. But I 
hope not to lose sight of your suggestion. 

I have twice written for the two smaller Bates's ; and look 
out for them daily. I will order the other things for you. I 
sent you my own Bates's R. P.*; and it is well I did, for it has 
aheady got out of print. Is not this a pleasant fact ] Hero 
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was no name to reconunend to notice, as in the case of Han- 
nah More, and Mr. Wilberforce. Of course nothing but its 
own attractiveness, could make it popular. Certainly, I have 
not seen, in this day, a work so wisely adapted, to insinuate 
deepest truths into r^ulere, with the least possible alarm. Like 
ihe soigeon in John Hales, he most e&ectually conceals his 
lancet in a sp<Hige. 

I nmst get Prudentius ; except you damp the idea your quo- 
tation has given me. I, probably, have several of his hjrmns, 
in te Romish breviary. 

Too, peihaps, do not know, that the junto of Walkerites, have 
attacked 'your sermon. I must, therefore, enable you to read 
• what is said against you, as far as it goes ; and, therefore, send 
you, widi 'dus, the number of their publication, wherever it is. 
There are very few things indeed, which will not be seen differ- 
ently, from different points of view. If any one, therefore, re- 
solves to impose, all he has to do is, to discover the point of 
view, from which a different appearance will present itself ; and, 
then, obstinately set the one appearance against the other, with 
steady disregard of all explanatory considerations. In this 
way, controversies may be carried on for ever : as in this way, 
they have, already, been multiplied ad infinitum. But this, after 
all, is the method of Babel, or of Bedlam (which you will) ; 
and as such, to be borne with patiently : for they who take this 
mode, are as much beyond rational conviction, as any madmen 
ifdiatover. Exactly of this kind, in my opinion, was the greatr 
est part of Mr. Walker's letter to me. It is painful, however, 
that such a phenomenon as this ^ Advocate,^ should present it- 
self to our httle pubHc. But Providence brings good out of 
evil. 

Farewell, my good friend. 

And believe me ever, 

Yours faithfully, 

Al£x. Knox'. 

P. S. There is ability among those persons. The remark 
on the expression ^ LonPs dat^,' in fthe] 128th and 129th 
pages, is very just and ingenious ; but, I suppose, not new. 
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LETTER XVIIL 
To A. Knox, Esq. 

CMhel, Friday, March 23. 1804. 

Mt d£ar Sir« 
This day seven-night, 1 received your kind communication; 
and, since, I have been too much occupied to answer it The 
packet that now accompanies this, will show you how I have 
been employed. Whether well, or ill, I cannot judge : but I 
shall expect your opinion, if possible, by return of post. It . 
should be nothing more than the laconic . . * Print,' or * Not 
print' I think we ought not altogether to let those people write 
and review us down. On this principle, I would wish to pub- 
lish my essay. What I now send, would make, I believe, one 
third of the whole, or thereabouts. I have in my mind, or my 
common-place book, matter, that I consider more important 
and interesting, than what you now see ; and I feel within me, 
that I could work it up with tolerable ease. If, however, you, 
or any other equally judicious friend, would recommend si- 
lence, I will obey ; though, I must own, in opposition to my 
present sentiment. Should you recommend publication, I think 
speed is an object. I wish to get the matter off my mind, and 
have done with it 

Do not imagine, by all this, that I have been inattentive to, 
or unimpressed by, the excellent advice you have been good 
enough to give me. It is my present intention, with God's 
help, to make New-Testament truth, the great object of my 
pursuit. It IS, incomparably, the most important And, indi- 
vidually and practically applied, is, I am sure, the only solid 
foundation, of moral security, and internal comfort. My con- 
viction of this, at present, principally rests, on the unquestion- 
able testimony of good and pious men ; who were themselves 
elevated, purified, and almost beatified, through the influence of 
scriptural Christianity. And permit me to say, that, in addition 
to this cloud of experimental evidence, the rich and delightful 
view afforded in your letter, has been to my mind, a source of 
calm, tranquil, and most comfortable assurance, that there is a 
divine reality, in the gospel promises of happiness and peace. 
I am disposed to wish, that my persuasion were more the vivid 
result of personal experience. But, I trust, the wish is unac- 
companied by any over-solicitous inipaticnce. This great work 
is, most commonly, progressive. And 1 really think, that, 
though in a very low sta^e of improvement, if at all improving. 
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I iiave reason to be thankful, that I have been already brought 
to see and feel, the utter insufficiency of any means merely hu- 
man ; and that, through the gloom of the surrounding atmos- 
phere, a few rays sometimes pierce, affording a glimpse- of at- 
tainable tranquillity. It is die character of the good-ground 
hearers, that they *' bring forth fruit with patience.^ Is it not, 
therefore, my duty, in the diligent use of appointed means, to 
await God's good time of ripening the fruit ; of bringing to ma- 
turity the «ctre, the ve//e, and the posse ? 

Such, in some measure, are my present feelings. I consid- 
er the *' sapientum templa serena', . . the regions mild, of calm 
and serene air,' as distant, indeed, but not unapproachable ; 
and I gladly lay hold of the friendly hand, that would lead me 
there ; relying on Him, whom I would address in the words 
of Boetius, with humble hope, . . 

Da, pater, augustam menti conacendere sedem, 
Da fontem liutrare boni, da luce reperta 
In te conspicuos animi defigere visus ! 

Two days before the receipt of your letter, I had entered on the 
regular study of the Acts, in the original. It, however, has led 
me to considerations, which, I see, will terminate, in beginning 
Saint Matthew ; and this, precisely with a view to the opera- 
tion of divine philosophy, in the individual heart. The plan of 
operation, however, is necessarily postponed, by the pressure of 
the present exigency. And one principal reason why I wish to 
apply, almost exclusively, to my essay, for a litde time, is, that 
my mind may be disburthened, of the subject which now press- 
es upon it ; and, thus, be unclouded, for the calm considera- 
tion of far more important matters. I may now say, *• Mens 
agitat molem.' Ideas are now opposing each other, and now 
coalescing, with a quick succession. I cannot resist them ; and, 
therefore, I feel the necessity of giving them vent on paper. 
80 entirely passive have I been in the business, that I haid ac- 
tually, on Saturday last, written a good part of a letter to you, 
containing reasons for passing by the ' Advocate's' review in si- 
lence. Out of that letter, however, arose the essay. It grew 
on me quite imperceptibly ; and, as it grew, I saw reasons for 
changing my first design. Whether the reasons are sound, or 
whether they are the illusions of a mind bent on the subject, I 
cannot say. You will judge coolly of the matter, and advise 
accordingly ; taking into account, however, the difficulty of get- 
ting the mind clear of a train of ideas, that has occupied it 
perforce. 

I think, on the whole, Frudentius may be worth getting ; 
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dMNigfa there is much in it I do not like. The moraiiig bymn, 
whose conclusion I quoted, is excellent throug^ut. I will 
ftive 70U another tolerably favorable specimen. It is taken 
from his * Hymnus in laudem Yincentii Martyris.' 

ErrM, cniento, ti meam 
Te rftre p<Bnain sumere, 
Qaum membra morti obnoiia 
DUmacmata interficia. 

Eat alter, homo inlnnaocua, 
Violare quern nuUua potest, 
liber, qinetm, integer, 
Ezsors dokMTvm tristiuai, 

Hoc, quod laboraa perdere 
Tantia iuroris viribua 
Vaa est solutum ac fictile 
Quocunque frangendum modo. 

Qiun immo nunc enitere 
nium aecarCj ac plectere^ 
Qui perstat mtus, qui tuam 
Calcat, tyranne, inaaniam. 

Hunc, hunc lacesse ; himc discute, 
In^tum, insuperabilem, 
Nullis proccUis subditum, 
Solique sabjectum Deo. 

There is another point of view, in which 1 know not whether 
Prudentius has been considered. And that is, as affording in^ 
stances of incipient superstition. He flourished about A. D.^ 
400. And the following passage shows, that, at that period, tbcr 
cross was held in a kind of superstitious reverence, as effecting 
what could be produced only by God's spirit, assisting our own 
earnest efforts. It is in tus * Hymnus ante Somnum.' 

Fac cum, Tocante somno, 
Castum petis cubile, 
Frontem, locumque cordis 
Crucis figura signet. 

Crux pellit omne crimen : 
Fugiunt crucem tenebre 
Tau dicata signo, 
Mens fluctuare nescit. 

I send you back * Hall,' with many thanks, and would be 
obliged to you to order for me a copy of the 2d edit. ; also, the 
8vo. edit of Parkhurst's Greek Lexicon. These can come 
down with the other books. I think I should like to have Mil- 
ner's Church History. It is calvinistic, I believe : but, then, it 
contains biographical remark, much concerning the interior of 
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refigiont which one would look for to no purpose, in MosheiiiL 
I need not say, I would be obliged by your sending the next 
numb^ of die ' Advocate' by post, the day it comes out. 
I must now conclude myself, my dear Sir, 

Yours forever, most faithfully and affectionately, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER 13. 

BfarchtS. 1801 

Mt dear Mr* Jbbb, 
I HAVE sufficiently looked at your manuscript to satisfy me, 
that it is far too good, and too able, and too learned, (I speak 
soberiy and simply,) to be thrown away on so foriom a hope. 
Indeed, you must hear, patiently and quietly, widiout answer- 
ing a word. You could not, I assure you, give higher satis- 
faction to those pert' and petulant boys, than to enter the lists 
with them. But you must do with diem, as I did with their 
master ; and I am more and more convinced, that I did wisely. 
There is a dignity in silence, which, though we must not proudty 
assume^ for our own sakes, we may prudentlv preserve, for our 

cause's sake. I consulted with this day ; and he quite 

agrees widi me. And, let me add, that there is scarcely any 
more salutary kind of self-denial, than to suppress that very 
tiling, which, on ground of feeling, we would be eager to send 
abroad. I know your feeling is, zeal for truth. But I soberly 
think, that truth will gain more advantage, from those puerile 
opposers of it being left completely to £emselves. Were I to 
fill this sheet, I could not express this conviction more strongly 
than I feel it 

Always yours, most faitfafoUy, 

Alex. Knox. 
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LETTER XIX. 

To j9. KlOXr Esq. 

Ctshol, April 6. 1804. 

Mt dear Sir, 
I THINK you will not be displeased to hear, that, before I re- 
ceived yours of the 26th ult, my mind was made up, for a pro- 
hibition of any further proceeding versus the Walkerites ; and 
VOL. I. 11 
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that accordingly, I most cheerfully acquiesced in your aenlaaoe ; 
though I believe there was too much of the insensible pertkJkjr 
of friendshipv in the approbation expressed of the M. sl 
Such as it is, if you please, you may keep it ; or if not, pot it 
into the fire. 

This morning, looking into the Exercitationes Evangelic» of 
Abraham Scultetus (affixed to the 6th vol. of the Critici Sacii) 
I was so struck with one, that I immediately proceeded to trans- 
late it ; and, as it treats of a subject on which we have often 
talked, I will transcribe the translation for your perusal and 
opinion ; not as to the execution on my part, which is veiy has- 
ty, but as to the theology of Scultetus. Doddridge, you know, 
holds the same opinion with him, on this point 

Exercit Evang. cap. 6. 
* Saint Luke pronounces a great euk>gium, on the paients of 
John the Baptist They were both righteous before Qod, walk* 
ing in all the commandments and ordinuices of the IioHt 
blameless.' From which words, however, it is not to be infei^ 
red, that they were free from all sin: for, as Justin Maityr 
writes,^ to be blameless is cme thing; to be sinless, anotfaar^ 
for he that is free from sin, is, in all respects, blameless, idso^ 
but he that is blameless, is by no means necessarily ezeapi 
from sin, (Quest 140.) Accordingly, in this veiy chapter, the 
Evangelist notices the sin {^afiagttffia) of incredulity, in Zadi- 
arias. And these great luminaries of the church, Moses, Da- 
vid, Hezekiah, Jeremiah, Zachariah, occasionally sufiered ob- 
scurations and failures, of faith, of holiness, or of patience ; and 
were eclipsed, some a greater, and others a smaller, number of 
digits ; in order that cdl men intent upon Christ, the Sun of 
righteousness, who perpetually shines, should, from him, daily 
seek the constant light of faith. 

From hence alone, then, we may collect, that our christian 
perfection does not consist [avafiaf^Trjcria) in sinlessness, (for 
* there is no man that sinneth not,' was the confession of the 
wise Solomon, which St John, the first of the apostles, thus 
corroborates, * If we say that we have no sin,' &c.) but in a 
stedfast purpose of serving God, according to his will ; and in 
an execution of that purpose, though oflen interrupted by our 
lapses, and, therefore, by no means absolutely perfect, yet still, 
devout, sincere, and without h3rpocrisy. 

* But it is the will of God, that we should address him in fer- 
vent prayer ; that we should give thanks to him, in and for aU 
things ; that we should bear all afflictions, with joyful patience ; 
that we should strenuously war against the foes of piety, the 
Devil, the world, our own flesh and blood ; and, finally, that we 
should devote ourselves, to the serious pursuit of piety itself. 
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* Therefore, the perfect christiaii, dutburthens all his cares in- 
to die bosom of God : gives thanks to him in all things, through 
his Son Jesus Christ : bears all the sorrows and afflictions of this 
Gfe^ with joyful patience ; knowing, that they are all from the 
Fadier, that they are all for his ^od, that they are all sent, in 
oonfonnity to the sufierings of Jesus Christ ; and assured, that 
they will aU terminate, in the happy issue of inmiortal glory : 
aecordingly, he glories even in tribulation, filled with the joy of 
fwesent peace, and future exaltation. The perfect christian, 
nwinfninn a good combat, by fighting against all the enemies of 
piety ; and, if not always utterly subduing them, (for, even in 
tffte saints, the wicked flesh sometimes rebels against the spirit) 
nevertheless, bridling them, and taming them ; and that, by mith, 
which implicitly believes, not only the promises made to the obe- 
dient, but the threats denounced against the wicked ; by prayer, 
which daily invokes the assistance of Qod ; by diligence, which 
Hunks on his ways, which restrains his feet fiom every evil path, 
which associates him with all those that fear God, and keep his 
commandments. Finally, the perfect christian, devotes himself, 
with all possible zeal, to pie^ ; and consequently (among which 
I would include daily penitence), to the exercise of all good 
works. For those words of Christ, are never absent from his 
ean, * the violent take the kingdom of heaven by force.' . . * For- 
getting those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
^Kwe things which are before, he presses toward the mark, for 
Ae prize of the high calling in Christ Jesus.' 

This was the perfection, of pious patriarchs, kings, and pro- 
dbets ; this was the perfection, of Zacharias and Elizabeth. 
Tl^ was the perfection, of the i4>ostles, as Saint Paul himself 
testifies : ^ Let us, therefore, as many as are perfect, be thus 
minded.' This perfection, rendered difficuh to the flesh, is ren- 
dered easy to the spirit, by the love of Christ, by the ^dance of 
the Holy Ghost, and by the vivid seed of the word of God, in the 
hearts of the regenerate. For, as seven years hard labor was 
sweet to Jacob, for the sake of Rachel, whom he loved, so the 
love of Christ, constraineth us to dedicate our entire lives to him. 
Nor does the Spirit of God, by which we are led, guide us any 
where else, than to prayer, to a joyful sufierin^ of evils, to a 
struggle against sin, to the serious pursuit of piety. To this, 
the faithful, moreover, are excited, by that seed of the divine 
word, which is hid within them. They meditate on those pas- 
sages of Scripture, which exhort to holiness, and dissuade from 
sin. Wherefore, St John says, *' Whosoever is bom of God, 
doth not commit sin, for his seed remaineth in him, nor can he 
[presumptuously, and habitually] sin, because he is bom of 
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* These ezerciBeB of a chrintian mam dioug^ diey be &r diott 
of peifectkxiiv are yet dignified widi tbe name of perfectioo, bj 
God ; who weighs it, not according to lfaeng<Hrou8 mosaic lettflr» 
but bj the standard of evangeUcal clemency. The voice <^tfae 
bw is terrible : People of Israel do not sin ; for. Cursed ia er- 
eiy one that continueth not in all thines, which are written in 
the book of the law, to do Ihem. But me voice of the goepel is 
lovely : Mylittle chUdien, sin not; but, if any man sin, we have 
an advocate • with the Father, Jesus Christ the lig^iteous, and 
he is the propitiation for our sins ; and not for ours only, but, ai- 
80 for the sins c( the whole worUL 



I am very much gratified by the rapid aale of Bates ; but I 
fear you are put to an inconvenience, by the loss of yours. If 
the Walkerites have fired another shot at me, will you have die 
goodness to cause the report to reach me through the caade I 
And, still more, will you give me some hints, for a regular plan 
of Scripture study ? 

Farewell, my dear Sir, 

Tour obliged and afiectionate 

JoHir JssB. 
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LETTER 14. 

April 10. 1S04. 

Mr DEAR Ma. Jebs, 
I THANK you for your translation of Scultetus : I think his de- 
scription would be a very good one, if applied to the confirmed 
christian ; . . but, as referred to the perfect christian, I think it 
too low. It is, in my mind, an error, to take Old Testament 
attainments, as indicating the evangelic ne plus ultra. * He 
that is least in the kingdom, is greater than he,' speaks a dif- 
ferent language. St John, in his 1st Epistle, divides chris- 
tians into three gradations. Little children, young men, and 
fathers. The nrsi class ^know the Father,' and ^ their sins 
are forgiven.' But the second class are ' strong,' * the word of 
God abideth in them, and they Jiave overcome the wicked one.' 
This, I conceive, is the gradation, to which Scultetus's view 
would best apply. I say best, because I see no ground for ad- 
mitting, that, even in this class, the stedfast purpose of -serving 
God, is often intemipted by lapses ; or, that (of necessity,) 
the flesh sometimes rebels against die spirit * Lapses,' and 



* lebdsf' are both expressions ; and seem to me, rather to be> 
long to the lowest class of spiritual christians, than to that which 
Saint Jiikak denominates, young men, L e. as I said (and as I 
ttiink the description implies), confirmed christians. There 
are abundance of mental irregularities, and, also, scintillations 
of actual pravity, • • vanity, impatience, self will, self complar 
oency, foolish device, • . and even of grosser evils, (perhaps sup- 
poeed to have been expelled for ever, but sometimes, at an un- 
iooked for moment, starting up, and so pressing upon the mindf 
as to show, that they can still give annoyance). There are* 
I say, such remains of sin, certainly, in Saint John's second 
class ; and peihaps, some remains of these remains, in his 
third : and, therefore, even the highest cannot dare to lav claim, 
to absolute sinlessness. But, even in the confirmed cnristian« 
these disagreeable feelings do not occasion lapses, (if they do, 
flbey put t^ person down a class, i. e. to the worst) ; nor are 
dieu' movements strong enough, to be denominated rebellious. 
When terms are transfenred, for illustration's sake, from the ex- 
ternal, to the moral world, the end is not answered, if strict 
analogy be not preserved. I object, therefore, to the word, 
rebels ; because, we never call that a rebellion, which can be 
put down by police-men, without its producing an overt^act 

The views of Scultetus, are very tolerable, for the school to 
which he belonged: but it was an uniform principle with all 
calvinists, and, indeed, I believe, with all strict followers of St. 
Austin, to keep down the christian moral character ; as if its 
rising too hij^ was inconsistent with the honor of divine grace. 
The misinterpreted passage in Rom. vii., has stood them in 
stead : and I doubt not but Scultetus had this distinctly in view, 
when he spoke of kmses, and rebelling, of the wicked flesh* 
against the spirit, ftut, you are sensible as I am, that it is 
most unfairly pressed into this service- I own, too, I cannot 
like the addm^ to Saint John's ' sinneth not,' the qualifying 
term, habiiuaSy. PrtBunnptuowly^ properly understood, is less 
exceptionable. But, even that, does not, I conceive, come up 
lo the sense of the apostle. He certainly could, had he seen 
fit, have limited his own expression. He could have put in* 
habitually, or presumptuously, as well as any of his commenta- 
tors. But that, I think, would not have at all answered his 
purpose. When he says, * We know, that whosoever is bom of 
Grod, sinneth not :' he seems to me, to make this asser- 
tion . . He that is, really and truly, renewed, in the spirit of 
his mind, by the regenerating grace of Christ, possesses the 
power, of so efiectually repressing all wrong motions within, 
and of resisting or guarding against all temptations from without, 
that, however sensible he may be of painfid perturbations, and 
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humbling deficiencies, it is his privilege to live, without bringing 
actual ^iiilt on his conscience, and without yielding, even bj 
volition, to the sins by which before, he was led captive ; of 
consequence, without grieving the Holy Spirit, or creating an 
absolute estrangement ; however he may perceive and lament 
transcient obscurations, between him and his God. It is, diere- 
fore, in my judgment. Saint John's idea, to assert a privilege, 
which may be hved up to ; and, doubtless, has, and is, and ^nU 
be, though in too few instances, yet, I firmly beheve, in many 
more, tlmn, firom merely looking at the outside of things, one 
could have an idea of. If anv qualification, then, were to be added, 
I think it should be, sinneth not of necessity ; that is, need not 
sin, and will not, if he does fiill justice to himself. And this, I 
conceive, corresponds most strictly, with what immediately 
follows : * But he that is begotten of €rod, keepeA himself; 
and that wicked one toucheth him not' The interposed con- 
dition of his ' keeping himself,' evidently points the sense to 
what he nusy do ; not to what he certainly will do ; for, though 
he be begotten, or bom of God, he may, or may not, keep Um- 
self; and the consequence will be accordingly. And, therefore, 
the gospel being a scheme of mercy ; of medicine for the sick, 
as well as of fit nourishment for the convalescent ; while ihe 
privilege is asserted, and the practicable happy result described, 
there is, also, a kind and tender supposition of that infidelity to 
received grace, which, through the frailty of man's nature, and 
die dangerous circumstances in which he is placed, is, ever 
and anon, occurring (yet, not necessarily, nor of course, in all) : 
and for this, adequate provision is made by this apostle ; for in- 
stance, *' If any man sin, &c.' ; and by Saint Paul, Gral. vL 1, 
nHiere, by the way, the lIvBVftaxinoi (compare 1 Cor. M. 14, 
&c and iii. 1, 2, 3, 4,) appear to me, evidently, to be such, as 
retain and use their privilege (as described above) ; such, as 
have kept themselves, and whose safety, it is there strongly in- 
timated, depends upon their still keeping themselves. ' Con- 
sidering thyself, &c.' So that, on the whole, Saint John's char- 
acter is that of the true, faithful, uniform child of God ; of 
what every child of God has power to be, but not what every 
child of God actually is. This view, in my opinion, neither 
dims the brightness of evangelic morality, on the one hand, nor 
diminishes the cheering warmth of evangelic mercy, on the 
other. It holds out the noblest incitement, to such christian 
grace, till we obtain it ; and, when we obtain it, to exercise it 
with alacrity. Since, by doing so, we shall (as St. Peter has it), 
* be kept through the power of God, as in a garrison' : and en- 
joy habitually, without intermission, though not without remis- 
sion, that, ' peace of God which passeSi all understanding*' 
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Tet it also guards against depressing^ the weak« or stum- 
bling christian ; since it not only provides for the strengthening 
of such as do stand, but, also, comforting and helping the weak- 
hearted ; and even for raising such as do fall. If, however, all 
this were my view only, I could less confidently maintain it ; 
but it is pec^iliarly that of our friends the platonists, . . Lucas 
having explained and supported it at large, and even of Rich- 
aid Baxter, as the enclosed extract will, I think, evince« Fare- 
well for the present. I will not bum your MS. 

Truly yours, 

Alex* Knox. 



FROM BAXTER. 

* Thkss are five descriptions, or ranks, of true christians, ob* 
servable. 1. The weakest christians, who have only the esseur 
tials of Christianity, or very little more ; as infants, that are alive, 
but of very little strength or use to others. 2. Those that are 
lapsed into some wounding sin, though not into a state of dam- 
nation ; like men at age, who have lost the use of some one 
member, for the present, though they are strong in other parts. 
3. Those that, having the integral parts of Christianity in a con- 
siderable measure, are in a sound and healthful state ; thou^ 
neither perfect, nor of the highest form or rank of christians, 
in this life ; nor without such infirmities, as are the matter of 
^ir daily watchfulness and humiliation. 4. Those that are so 
strong, as to attain extraordinary degrees of grace, who are, 
therefore, comparatively called perfect ; as St. Matt v. 45. 5. 
Those that have an absolute perfection, without sin, i. e. the 
heavenly inhabitants.' 

I extract this from Baxter's introduction to a tract, called, 
*• The Character of a sound, confirmed Christian,' &c. After 
the above, he proceeds, • . *• Among all these, it is the third sort 
or decree, which I have here characterized. I meddle not, now, 
with me lapsed christian, as such ; nor with those giants in holi- 
ness, of extraordinary strength ; nor with the perfect, blessed 
souls in heaven. But it is 5ke christian, who hath attained that 
confirmation in grace, . . a composed, quiet, fruitful state, which 
we might ordinarily expect, if we were industrious, . . whose 
image, or character, I shall now present you with. I call him, 
oA-times, a christian indeed ; in allusion to Christ's description 
of Nathaniel : and as we commonly use that word, for one that 
answereth his own profession, without any notable dishonor or 
defect ; as we say, such a man is a scholar indeed ; and not a3 
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aignifyiiig his mere sincerity. I mean one, whose heart and Kiv' 
is so conformed to his principles^ • . the rule, and die hopes oP" 
Christianity, that, to the honor of Christ, the true nature of cian 
religion is discernible in his conversation, St. Matt. v. 16. la 
whom an impartial infidel might perceive, the trae nature of the 
christian faith and godliness, u the worid were fuller of auctt 
Uving ima^s of Christ, who, like true regenerate chfldren, re- 
present theur heavenly Father, Christianity would not have met 
with so much prejudice ; nor had so many enemies in die worid ; 
nor would so many millions have been kept, in the darimess of" 
headienism and infidelity, by flying from christians, as a sort oT 
people, who are common and unclean.' 

Baxier*$ JVarks^ vol. iL p. 965. 

P. S. I think you will see, from the above, that Baxter 
(whose 1st, 3d, and 4th classes, corresponded to Saint John'0 
threefold distinction), agrees with me, in ascribing such charac- 
ters, as Scultetus enumerates, to the confirmed, radier than to 
the perfect, christian : to Saint John's young men, not to his &- 
there. 
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LETTER XX. 
To j9. £fio:r, Esq. 

Cuhel, May 7. 1804. 

Mv DEAR Sir, 
I THANK you much, for your very just and judicious observa- 
tions on Scultetus. Your view is, I am sure, right, in the 
main ; and, afler what your letter advances, I do not think your 
opinion needs, though it is certainly corroborated by, the author- 
i^ of the platonists and Richard Baxter. The more I think on 
the subject, and the more I look around me in the world, the 
more thoroughly I am convinced, that infinite mischief arises, 
from fixing tibe standard of christian perfection too low. I see 
many woiihy people, that would be really much better than they 
are, if their views permitted them to aim at higher attainments, 
than they mark out for themselves. As, I beUeve, I one day 
observed to you, * Possunt quia posse videntur*, and its con- 
verae, apply, accurately, in the case of practical theology. 

The archbbhop has enlisted me to preach the Fast sermon 
this month, in his cathedral. I think of taking for my text, Isa- 
iah xxiL 12 . . 14. ; which, with its context, is not inapposite to 
our preseot situation. If any brief skeleton hints should occur 
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• 

to jrou« they would be truly acceptable ; at tlie same timet I do 
Hot wish you to move one inch out of your way in this matter. 
I wrote ktely to Mr. Granville Sharp* ; and consulted him 
oa die propriety and feasibility of a corresponding board in 
Xjoodon. This communication on the business, is merely pri- 
-vate : of courset it does not at all commit the association ; 
'wliile it may be instrumental in feeling the way, before any steps 
mre taken by the body itself. I should think Mr. Sharp an ex- 
ceedingly Ukely person, both to engage warmly in the establish- 
ment, and to weigh, with judgment, the probabilities in its 
favor. The idea of applying to him was suggested, by seeing 
Ilia name as president to the new Bible society, to which, in a 
very few days, 1000^ was subscribed. 

Farewell my dear Sir, 

and believe me most truly and 
affectionately yours, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER 15. 

May 15. 1804. 

Mt dear Mr. Jebb, 
I AM ashamed of having been so long without noticing yours 
of the 7th. But I have been more than usually occupied, in 
my thoughts, and in time. My silence, however, is not to be 
taken as a mark of negligence or inattention ; for I really am 
always glad, when I receive a letter from you. The first par- 
agraph, for example, in the letter now acknowledged, was most 
gratifying to me. Tou say just what I think ; and I received iU 
as your sentiment, with peculiar pleasure. 

1 do not feel as if I could say any thing, about your intended 
text It contains nothing recondite. It is, merely, a terrible 
description of profligate times ; and it too well accords with the 
present. The resemblance may too easily be traced ; and he 
that looks at society cannot miss it But it is too much of a 
locus communis, to find any thing new in ; nor do I well know 
what to do with it It is, as it appears to me, not only a com- 
mon ; but I see no path marked in it Still, however, I am 

* Bishop Jebb'f accquaintaiice with this enunent and excellent person, aroee from 
liit behifezeciitor to the win of his cousin, Sir Rich&rd Jebb^ Bart., physician to 
George In* The bishop was fond of raentioniiig a characteristic little circum- 
stance, connected with Mr. Sharp's discharge of iSia trust. Having handed over 
to the residuary legatee the personal property, he closed the transaction by pre* 
senting him with a last remnant, . . threepence kalf-^penny^ which he had found 
in an old drawer. Ed. 

VOL. I. 12 
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veiy sure, you can draw out of it, or rath6r« ground upon it, 
much serious and useful observation. The last verse contains 
a tremendous denunciation ; which will be best, perhaps, ap- 
plied, by showing, from it, that there f» a state of guilt, whidi 
does provoke God to pronounce an irreversible sentence ; woi 
that, Uiouch it may be hoped, strong as our similarity is to those 
profane Jews, that such a sentence is not yet pronounced 
against us ; yet one undeniable resemblance, unquestioiiably 
implies our desperate hazard, if we do not * break off our sins 
by repentance ;' and turn to him, from whom we have so deeply 
revolted. 

If St Bernard's works be in the Cashel library, look out for, 
and read, a short tract, near the middle of the book (if it be 
the Antwerp edition, 1616, you will find it p. 1127.) I never 
saw a more complete piece of methodism ; and, though it rises 
higher in that way, than tny taste goes, or, rather, describes a 
methodistic conversion, to which nothing I have felt, closely a|H 
preaches, yet I think it is curious and interesting ; and I am 
glad to find such feelings, so distinctly narrated, by so eminent 
a writer of the twelfth century. 

It is remarkable, that St Bernard's piety, derived much of 
its pabulum from the Cantica Canticorum. I also remember, 
that Dr. Watts apologizes, for having imitated that sacred poem, 
so much as he had done, in his earher days ; but declares his 
more matured judgment to be, for more rational language, in 
matters of devotion. But, may not the wonderfiil turn of that 
poem, have peculiarly fitted it for aiding piety, in darker, and 
coarser times : for, in short, forcing some subtle schoolmen, to 
think of what was inward and experimental ? For, be it ob- 
served, that, if that book be divine at all, it can be interpreted 
only in an experimental way ; I mean, in suddenness. £very 
thing else, I know something about, I hope. It must describe 
the spiritual varieties of the inner man, . • or nothing at all. 
To hold this book, therefore, to be divine, was ftte admission of 
inward religion, in that sense, which methodists hold, at this day. 
And to sit down to study their book, was, of course, to investi- 
^e, to dwell upon, and to particularize, spiritual feelings. 
From this, I fully grant, much fancifulncss could not but arise : 
jret, was not such fancifiilness, better than formal superstition t 
m which all outward religion then consisted. In short, if in- 
ward piety had not laid hold of their imagination, it had Uttle 
else to work upon. And to provide, beforehand, a medium, 
through which, as through a prism, it might be colored, in a 
way fitted to that ignorant age, was a design worthy of divine 
condescension. 

Farewell, believe me always your faithfiil friend^ 

Alex. Knox. 
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LETTER 16. 
To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

BellcTve, Jum 5. I8M. 

Mt worthy Friend, 
I HATS been strangely omissive, in not even acknowledgn^, 
jour most acceptable, and valuable communicatioo ; but it 
found me answering a Chancery bill ; and, then, I was bound 
to hasten hidier. Yesterday was occupied, in the most delight- 
iul f^te I ever witnessed, the yearly meeting of the Delganny 
friendly societies ; so that, I may say, this morning is the finC 
ttme, that I could, with any comfort, sit down to thank you, 
whidi I do most cordially. Sometime or other, I shall proba- 
bly trouble you, widi a few particular observations on your 
Bermon; one or two things in which (had I seen it before 
deliveiy) I should have advised the retrenching, or modifying 
o€m But what are these ? Truly, your view of things delights 
me. Never did I receive more real gratification, than from 
jour sermon*, and your letter. May you only grow, as you 
appear to me to have begun, in afiectioo to what is good ; and 
in regulating that afifection, by sound wisdom and discretion ; 
mnd I trust, not only you, but many others for you, will blew 
and praise God that ever you were bom. 

I must not add more at present, than that I am, most cor- 
dially. 

Yours always, 

Alex. K50Z, 
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LETTER 17. 

June SI. 1804. 

Mt dear Mr. Jebb, 
I HAVE wished to write to you more fully, ever since I wrote 
llie few lines from Bellevue. I then told you there were one or 
two things in your sermon, on which I meant to remark. I 
now sit down to do so, if I be permitted ; an event which I am 
by no means sure o£. 

Your own objections, are not unfounded in &ct ; but, all cir^ 
cumstances considered, they amount but to a slight charge. I 

* For the discoune here referred to, aee Bishop J^bb's * Sermons on SubjecU 
chielty prmctleal,' sermoci tii. Ed. 
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wonder, rather, that what you were obliged to write so expedi- 
tiouslyy should, in many parts, be written so wonderfully well. 
Tour animated paragraphs, in the second and third sheets, res- 
pecting living in the world, and not carrying religion into ih» 
whole of life, or regarding it as an inward paramount principle, 
are perhaps as well written as they easily could be. Matter* 
and maimer, are both excellent. Upon this, I ground my 
highest approbation ; not, however, depreciating several other 
parts. 

I begin to object, where, in the first words of the sentence, or 
paragraph, you bespeak my peculiar praise. I cordially agree 
with you, that there is no worse evil, than lowering ^e standard 
of christian rectitude ; but I do not trace this to St Austin's 
school, on the one hand, nor do I echo vour censure of certain 
enthusiastic zealots, on the other. I disapprove, with you, of 
the lowering views of the calvinists ; and I object seriously, to 
many things said by wesleians, on ^e opposite side ; but it is 
my strong persuasion, that, at this time, neither oug^ to be 
personally pointed at in the pulpit Between them, I fear they 
contain the &r greater part of the operative religion of these 
countries ; nor can I imagine, where religion would, at this day, 
be, had not their activities been called forth. I would wish for 
something much better, than the gross of either ; but, until that 
comes, I wiU be cautious in censuring, lest I should go counter 
to our Savior's intimation : ^ Forbid him not, for he that is not 
with us is against us.' 

It is my belief, that no good is ever done, by direct attack of 
any body of people. If any of that body hear it, it revolts 
them, and increases their prejudices. Others, who hear it, mis- 
understand it, and apply it as their fancies lead them. Rumors 
are spread, that the minister preached against the methodists, 
or evangelics, or whomsoever it be : and, by this, a wrong spirit, 
unfavorable to the usefulness of the preacher, perhaps to the 
church to which he belongs, is propagated. My opinion is, that 
the safest way of combating error, is, to lay down the opposite 
truth, with due cautionary observations, in the most dispassionate 
manner. Then, no ofience can be taken; no passion justly 
excited ; but, the apostle's rule being adhered to, aXijdBvorreg 
8P ayanijy the best effects may be hoped for. 

Besides, to say nothing of my friends, the wesleians, I own, 
with all their error and perplexity, I have a deep respect for 
calvinists, or rather augustinians. Their system, faulty as it is, 
has, in my judgment, served noble purposes in the world. Nor 
can I weu conceive, how experimental religion could have been 
maintained, in those dark ages, without [it.] I cannot but 
think, that, as (in my mind), the Roman catholic ceremonies 
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wne permitted, in order to keep up professioiial, or visible chris- 
tittiiityf in the dark ages of societyv so, Augustine's subtleties, 
were no less wisely ordered, for the purpose of sustaining prac- 
tical and invisible Christianity. As the ceremonies contained 
within them, a substance of christian worship, . . so those sub- 
tleties, still more necessarily, contain within them, the reality 
of experimental religion. No man can be a romanist, who 
does not bold, in theory at least, all the essentials of the chri^ 
tian religion. And no man can be an augustinian, who does 
not hold the essentials of experimental religion. I do, humbly 
I hope, admire then, the fathomless wisdom of heaven ; which 
permitted Christianity to embody itself in sensible rites, when, 
without such rites, the savage multitude mighty probably, not 
have been impressed at all. And I equally view with wonder 
and pleasure, the metaphysical mind of st Austin, unconscious- 
ly enclosing vital Christianity, in a system of his own fabrica- 
tion ; which system, by its i4>positeness to the first workings of 
intellect, in its progress from barbarism to high improvement, 
should, by attracting and engaging a strong mental appetite, en- 
sure the perpetuation, and extended reception, of die blessed 
nucleus withm. This, I soberly take to be the final cause of 
augustinian, and calvinistic subtlety. And I do believe, when 
its function is completed, it will fall ofi* of itself. It certainly 
.has, on experimental religion, much of the same effect, which 
popbh worship has had on Christianity : but, while it has les- 
sened its amiableness, it has, under God's blessing, ensured its 
being attentively examined and cultivated. In fact, it has given 
a body to it, which, I must say, strikes me, as having been 
hig^y indispensable, and infinitely beneficial. 

Even at this day, I fear the corporeal integuments of Calvin- 
ism, could scarcely be spared. As the romish worship bribes 
the imagination of the vul^ur ; so Calvinism bribes the reason- 
ing Acuity of sciolists. The former, gives attractiveness, and 
palpability to outward ; and the latter, (as I conceive) to inward 
religion. The one, furnishes objects to be gazed at ; the other, 
afiiMrds subjects to be talked of. And, by every thing I can 
discover, tms last is just as necessary for half thinkers, as pomp 
and show are, for diose who do not reason at all. On the 
whole, as the ceremonial of romish worship, was the means of 
keeping up, through the dark ages, a visible church, within 
which, real Christianity deeply and extensively difiused itself; 
so, augustinian orthodoxy has formed, as it were, the interior 
membrane, and temporary vascular apparatus, of the invisible 
church ; and perhaps must, in part, so remain, until that mystic 
second birth of Christianity shall take place, when the fulness of 
the Gentiles shall come in, and all Israel shall be saved. 
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Before you reject all this as fanciful theory, examine well, what 
augustinian orthodoxy necessarily contains in it In maintaiii- 
inff the irresistible emcacy of divine grace, Augustine, and Us 
foBowers, raised, both this heavenly principle, and its fruits, to a 
height, beyond the reach of mere human nature. Pekgius, 
nHiom he opposed, represented it as within human reach ; and, 
in fact, I presume, as a human business throughout : implying 
n^^ radical change of nature, but mere melioration and ind|>rove- 
ment Austin, in opposing him, went, doubtless, to an extreme : 
but, then, it was the safe side, for spnitual religion ; since, in 
exalting the efficient principle, he necessarily exalted its natural 
and necessary results. Inhere God himself worics, it will be 
expected, or rather relied upon, that the worii will be like hini- 
setf. Augustine, therefore, in making so very much of grace, 
could never make little of the woric of grace. And, accordingjjjy, 
we see, that, in no instance, is the transit, from a state of moral 
bondage, to that of spiritual liberty, more strikingly described, 
than in St Austin's own account of himself. For illustration 
of all this, see his Confessions, lib. ix. ci4>. 1. 

I am aware, that, in his zeal against pelagianism, he was led 
to misconstrue the 7th to the Romans ; and thus, lest he should al- 
low too much, to him who was not regenerate, he, by consequence, 
aOows too little, to him that is. But, I believe it would be well, 
if all, who, at this day, agree with, and so zealously contend for 
his interpretation of that passage, held that sense of it, as harm- 
lessly as he. For, I am sure, he never dreamed of affording 
the i^adow of a plea, for practical relaxedness. On the con- 
trary, both he and St Jerome, seem to have held something very 
like the perfection of John Wesley, and Dr. Lucas. * Etenim, 
absque vitio,' says the latter, ' quod grsece dicitur Kaxia, homi- 
nem posse esse aio : AvafiotQxtjxov, id est, sine peccato esse, 
nego.' And St Austin similarly says, that a man may be * sine 
crimine,' but not * sine peccato.' I do acknowledge, that John 
Wesley seems to go farther ; and to insist on living without sin : 
but his sin is not St Austin's, nor Jerome's peccatum ; but, on 
the contrary, quite identifies with the xax*a, or vitium of the one, 
and the crimen of the other ; his express definition of sin being, 
the wilful transgression of a known law. I own, however, that 
Austin's department seems rather, on the whole, to have been 
the laying a deep foundation of practical religion, than the 
raising a high superstructure. * All members,' says St Paul, 
* have not the same office.' This latter, therefore, I humbly 
conceive to have been the especial department of the platonists ; 
and of such writers of that day, as Chrysostom. Nothing can 
be more exalted, than Chrysostom's views of devotion : yet cer- 
tainly, he was obscure, as to many important first principles. 
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'^0 dbcorer these, required, in the nature of things, a subtle 

cpd penetrating mind ; and such, doubtless, was Augustine's. 

^eo?er-went the boundary of right reason, I grant (at least / 
^Muk so with you, and so many others), but he did not the less 
'&dsim« the important ground that lay within ; and on which, 
k« first, aAer the apostles, appears to me to have bestowed suc- 
e«fiil labor. In fact, I do think the school he formed, was, 
XXQ }u8 time onward, the chief nursery of piety in the Roman 
■fltolic church- Out of it, as I conceive, came Bernard and 
msdm ; though seven centuries afler. And, from these, came 
le school divines ; who, I suspect, have done more service to 
hiistiaBity (by showing its connection with philosophic truth, 
lid evincing that it would bear the closest reasoning), than most 
lod^ns are aware of. I have been surprised, by quotations 
■om Aquinas : they contained so much strictness, and conse- 
odNreiiess. Mr. Kirwan* (not the dean) accounts him one of 
fea most powerful-minded writers, perhaps, in the world. But 
oe remarkable growth from Augustine's plantation, even in later 
imes, was Jansenism. To him, the pious originator of that sect 
omed, as to an authority which the Romish church particularly 
Boeraled ; and a standard which he knew would support that 
chame of inward and divine religion, which he wished to revive. 
Pfae book he first published, you know, he called * Augustinus ;' as 
ctuaDy containing a summary of that father's doctrine. Proba- 
ily, even then, a doctrine more consonant with what you and I 
lonceive truth, might have had little effect ; as not, perhaps, 
laving a current strong enough, to work its way through die 
tagnant lake of popery. As it was, I am sure, much good 
n» done, and good will ever be doing while the world stands, 
ly those Port Rojral writers. 

I must, however, recur to a distinction made above, of laying 
he foundation, and of raising the superstructure. I made the 
observation extempore ; but, on looking more at it, I doubt if it 
na/ not be illustrated by many striking facts. St. Paul hints at 
udi a distinction of gids, in both his figures, of planting, and 
luilding. * I have planted ; Apollos watered.' ' I, as a wise 
oaster builder, have laid the foundation ; and another buildeth 
tiereon ; but let every man take heed how he buildeth thereon : 
f any man build upon this foundation, gold, silver, precious 
tmies, wood, hay, stubble, &c.' And the difference of the 
rork, is still more cleariy indicated in Heb. vi. 1. Therefore 
%ving, &C. ^*o aq>BiijFg lov itjg cigxV^ '^^^ X^tarov Icyorf 
/T» 717 1' leleun^za (pB^fieda- firj nahv Oefultor xaraSttUMfuyotf 
erarouxg ano PSKgatr ef^y^av^ xat niarevig en& Bsov. Which ex- 

« Late Prendent of the Royml Iriah Academy. . . Ed. 
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hortation would imply, that this progress was« by no means, a 
thing of course : and, even more clearly, that the means of 
advancement were somewhat of a different nature, and to be 
differently managed, from those of laying the foundation. Now, 
compare these Scriptures with what I said above of Austin and 
his followers, on the one hand, and of Chrysostom, and the pla^- 
tonic divines, on the other ; and judge, whether the striking dis- 
similitude between them, may not providentially correspond, to 
this important difference of purpose ; yea, and farther, whether 
the theology of Austin, may not have been, and still be, the pro- 
vidential caisson^ within which, it became necessary for the 
foundation-builders to lay their work ; in consequence of a deep 
swampiness in the human soil, which we have reason to hope 
is under a gradual corrective process, but is by no means yet 
done away ? 

But, when men are accustomed to a particular work, they 
magnify its importance : and are naturally loth to allow the ne- 
cessity of any other. Therefore is it, that the above exhorta- 
tion was so strongly given, and has been so rarely taken. They 
are urged to leave the first principles, and not lay again, &c. 
But, how seldom have they done this 1 On the contrary, they 
love the dark hollow, in which they work; and would insist, 
that the fabric should never rise above their favorite caisson. 
* To go on to perfection,' is the scripture rule ; but they have 
become impatient of the very name. They protest against it, 
as dishonorable to the foundation. Hence, Uien, the necessity 
of generally appointing a distinct set of workmen ; who, so 
fax from having that undue attachment to first principles, misht, 
in that respect, be deemed even deficient, if their peculiar dis- 
tinction was not kept in view. 

Thus, as I said, Chiysostom was a superstructure-man ; 
while Austin was sinking the foundation : and, therefore, you 
see the former as jealous for holiness, as the other for efficacious 
grace. Tou no doubt remember the indignant passage, quoted 
in the Christ Obs., from Chiysostom, respecting the applying 
to St Paul, what he says, in the 7th of Romans. Augustine, 
however, as you know, made this application : not certainly, be- 
cause he wished to cherish depravify in the regenerate ; but be- 
cause he was puzzled how, consistently with the exclusive in- 
fluence of effectual grace, to ascribe * consenting to the law,' 
and * delighting in the law,' to every one, not savingly wrought 
upon. This misinterpretation, however, though not arising from 
antinomian views, has, doubtless, led to them. Yet, almost all 
Austin's followers have persevered in it ; and, as you see, fight 
for it to this day. Whereas, on the other hand, all those, whom 
I deem superstructure-m^, agree in rejecting St Austin's opin- 
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ion ; and either explain those passages [in] St Paul, of the 
wfaollj unregenerate, as do Jeremy Taylor ami Dr. Hammond ; 
or (as I take it, much more soundly) ^ the man inier rtgener^ 
Mkhmit in whom the work is commenced, but yet imperfect, as 
does Dr. Jackson. Now these, I conceive, are they, whose 
piinciplet lead them Big trjv uXeioiiita^ just as naturally, as the 
odMia are held back, by theirs. And, therefore, I infer, that 
•uperstnicture work, is the providential destiny of the one ; and 
fiMuidation w<Mk, that of the other. 

While writing these observations, I remember, that, four 
monllia ago, in a letter to a friend, I was led to view some part 
of ^ pteaenl subject ; thoueh with a different view, from what I 
have had at present. I wiS transcribe part of what I then 
wroCe* that you may see how far it quadrates with the above re- 
marks. 

' That class to which Bishop Burnet belonged, thou^ as I 
intimatod above, somewhat less evangelical tlwn might be wish- 
ed, hnve, never^less, done noble justice to inwvd religion. 
They do not sufficiently magnify the office of our Savior 
(Plough they by no means lower his nature) ; yet they have 
cau^it the vital spirit of his divine doctrine ; and excellently 
describe the ' radical change, which the influences of God's 
grace produce, where they are perseveringly implored, and cor« 
dially embraced. Lucas's Inquiry afler Happiness, is admire 
ble in this respect ; and so is that beautiful epitome of revealed 
religion, Scougal's Life of God in the Soul of Man. 

It is remaikable, that the religion of the Gospel should have 
been so sublimely apprehended by those, who appear to have 
been, comparativelv, less impressed with evangelic (i. e. me- 
diatorial) views. They were, however, substantially impressed 
by them ; thou§^ disgust at the puritanic dialect, and, mdeed, 
also, at the puritanic excesses, led them to ideas and expres- 
sions of a more philos[ophic kind.] 

{Unfiniihed.) 
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LETTER 18. 
To the Rev. J. JM. 

About Oct. 1804. 

Mr DEAR Friend, 
I OUGHT to be ashamed of my apparent negligence of you. 
Tet, I may truly say, tiiere b no negligence of you in my heart i 
VOL. I. 13 
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but, somehow or other, my time passes away so, that, if I do 
not write letters before breakfast, I am led, almost of necesn^, 
to put ^em off, from da^ to day. 

I have long been meditating a volumnious letter to you ; but, 
diough I have twice attempted it, biliousness has constndiied 
me to break off: I hope, however, not finally ; and yet, when I 
shall be able to complete my design, I cannot soy : as indispo- 
sition still hangs about me ; on account of which, I am gomg 
to take a tour, on the other side of the Irish channeL About 
the beginning of next week, I expect to be on my way to Wa- 
terford : where, with the permission of Providence, I intend to 
embark, in order to go through S. Wales to BristoL 

The great object €? my long letter was, to convince you diat 
there are the strongest and soundest reasons, why nothing should 
be said from the pulpit, in these times, that either calvinists, or 
wesleians, could consider pen9<mal or pointed. I wished to 
show, that truth may be better served, by the judicious, and dis- 
passionate exhibition of itself, than by any other kind of at- 
tack on the abettors of error ; and that this latter method im- 
plies much risk to the interests of the established church ; 
which, in Ireland, I conceive, would be much injured, by a se- 
cession of the wesleian methodists. 

In fact, I do think, that to err on the side of good nature, 
will always be safest ; and besides, I am persuaded, that the 
methodists, as a body, the wesleians I mean, deserve far more 
credit, for what they believe rightly, than censure, for what they 
think erroneously. And, particularly, their doctrine of perfec- 
tion, in my mind, merits peculiar delicacy of treatment : the 
truth and excellence of it being most substantial ; and the 
fault of it being, rather infelicity of expression, and miscon- 
ception about some circumstances, than any radically false view. 

1 ou may perceive, I am alluding to a few words in your most 
interesting sermon, which, I own, I could have wished not to 
have been there. Much that you said before, was fitted to at- 
tract and engage the methodists. Why, then, add any thing, 
that they covdd be hurt by ? I am sure you meant no such 
thing ; and yet I do think, your mention of extravagant asser- 
tors of perfection, as opposed to augustinians, had that tendency. 
My dear friend, I know your deep, and unqualified integrity ; 
and I am sure it was this feeling led you to think as you did ; 
and you thought it necessary, and therefore resolved, to speak 
plainly. But wherein does the wisdom of the serpent consist, 
if not in keeping within, a great deal of what we think ; and 
of course, in modifying blunt honesty of manner, though ever 
without losing any thing of the substance ? 

Confident I am, no good can be done to persons, of what- 
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ever description, by directly pointing to them. It hardens them 
ID their eiror ; and it unduly gratifies those, who are enemies to 
Ibem, DOl on account of their errors, but of their real virtues. 
I have talked a good deal, with persons of different opinions from 
nqr own; and I ever found, that what was pleasantest, was also 
best as to effect Without once seeming to combat their 
BOtMMia^ I have endeavored to bring before them those tniths, 
which diej could not dispute ; but which were directly correc- 
tive of any extrevagance, their opinions might lead to. I did 
not hefliUle to allude to their opinions ; but it was not in way of 
attack, but to show how far tbsy would bear a mild interpitita- 
tioD, and mi|^t be reconciled with those I wished to inculcate. 
And, in this way, I have generally been able, as I hoped, to 
talk uselidly, and I am sure pleasantly, with those of yery difier- 
enl views fixwa my own. 

Liasl night, for example, I was talking to an old methodist 
preacher, an acquaintance of eight and twenty years, who is a 
steady maintainer of perfection. * Pray,' said I, * would you 
esteem him as materndly differing from you, who would say, 
tbat, 'though he was not conscious of any wrong desires or 
volitions, yet the tendencies or temptations which he found in 
hiniself, though so resisted, as not to wound his conscience, 
appeared, nevertheless, to imply a remaining root of corruption, 
and of course to preclude the notion of entire deliverance from 
linr *I would not,' says he, * consider him that spoke so, as 
liifiering from me ; for I believe, that we must feel those things, 
while in the body.' I felt, at once, it was, between real gCHod 
people, a dispute of words. The fact is, in substance, the 
hc^ only wbsLi Lucas contended fpr. 

Always, yours most truly, 

Alex. kwox. 
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LETTER 19. 

July 19. 1004. 

Mr DEAR Mr. Jebb, 
I TOLD you, in a short letter lately, that I was then engaged in 
writing a loag one to you, in which I was advanced one or two 
^ets. I then expected, shortly, to have had it completed ; but 
an attack of the gouty kind, about ten days ago, so disturbed 
my ii^ole frame, that this, I may say, is the first day, that I feel 
myself disposed to take a pen into my hand. That letteri there- 
fore, being thus interrupted, and having taken rather too volunii- 
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nous a turn, I prefer leaving it as it is ; and giving jrou lliose 
parts which I consider as useful, in a more digested form. 

The part of your discourse which I chiefly object to» m, 
where you allude to the calvinists, on one hand, and the was- 
leians, on the other. Now, it is my strong convktioii, that 
such allusions are more likely, by far, to do hurt, than good- 
Let the motive which suggests them be ever so good and hon- 
est, they are far more apt to excite wrong passions, than pro- 
mote the cause of right reason. If any of those alluded to 
hear what is spoken, it revdts them ; and increases every kind 
of pernicious prejudice. If they do not, it is, probably, still 
more hurtfully reported. Ill informed persons apply it, as their 
fancies lead them ; rumors are spread, that the clergyman 
preached against the methodists, or evangelics, or n^iomsoever 
else ; and, by this, a wrong spirit, unfavorable to the usefidness 
of the minister, perhaps to the church to which he belongs, and 
possibly to religion itself, is difiused through die puUic. 

I grant, such caution might be carried too far : but, I cannot 
but think, even this would be erring on the safe side. One, 
however, need not err on any side. Let truth, as opposite to 
existing wrong doctrine, be clearly, and scripturally, exhibited 
and elucidated ; and, if good is to be done at all, it will, I think, 
in that way. Nay, even those who are most tenacious of the 
erroneous view, may be led, in that way, so to take in the ri^t 
view along with it, that, without any professed, or even con- 
scious renunciation of their opinions, such a modification of them 
may, imperceptibly, take place, as to do away all their danger. 

I conceive (allowing for exempt cases) this may hold good at 
all times ; but I own, to. me it appears, that, at diis time, such 
caution, towards the two parties in view, is peculiarly expedient ; 
inasmuch as they, so very strikingly, divide between them, a 
large share of the operative religion of the present day. I 
would ask any person of seriousness and candor, who knows 
weU the ecclesiastical history of Britain, during the by-past cen- 
tury, where would, or what would, our religion, at this day, be, 
if the methodists had not made their appearance ? With all 
their foibles, I own I think they have been grand instruments 
of good, far beyond the limits of their own societies. I feel 
this, I hope, not without gratitude to the Author and Giver of 
xdl good things ; and, therefore, am most cordially disposed 
myself, and carmot avoid persuading others, to deal gently and 
indulgently with them. Not, surely, to overlook their errors ; 
but to touch them with all possible mildness, so as to compel, 
both themselves, and all others, to feel, that it was love of truth, 
alone, and not any unkind temper, which dictated the censure. 
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Bat I hmre anodier mothre for such caiitioii« fespecting the 
Brielui meAodiato ; and that is, tbal I reaUj do ^nk them so 
^BvudmfuKly right, m most of dieir TiewB, as to nnder tiieaD, on 
whole, modh more fine object of my estunatioD, than my 
Nay, the very point jou look at in them, I mean, their 
F of christian perfection, is, in my mind, so essentially ri^ 
important, that it is on this account, particularly, I value 
ahoTO other denominations of that sort. I am aware that 
SgnoranA and rash individuab expose what is in itself triie, by 
their mifoimded pretensions, and irrational descriptions; but, 
ivith tiie ainceiest disapproval of every such excess, I do esteem 
John Wesley's stand for holiness, to be that which does immor- 
tal honor to his name. And I am assured, too, that, while 
numbers, in the methodist society, abuse his doctrine (to which 
his stress on sudden revolutions in the mind has, I think, con- 
tributed), perhaps a still greater number (but a great number I 
am sore) are excited, by what he has taught, to such inward and 
ovtward strictness, such deep self-denial, and such substantial 
pie^ and spirituality; as are scarcely to be found in any other 
societv. In JtAm Wesley's views of christian perfection, are 
combmed, in substance, all the sublime morality of the Greek 
Miera, die spirituality of the mystics, and the divine philosophy 
of our favorite platonists. Macarius, F^nelon, Lucas, and aU 
of their respective classes, have been consuhed and digested by 
Um ; and his ideas are, essentially, theirs. But his merit is 
(after all just allowances for mixtures of the fanatical kind), that 
he has popularized these sublime lessons, in such a manner, in 
his and hiiB brodier's hymns, that be 

{UnfinisheiL) 
— GO- 
LETTER 20. 

BarleTwood, Bristol, Oct. S3. 1802. 

Mr DEAR Mr. Jxbb, 
How strangely negligent must I appear to you : and yet, were 
you near me, I could show you several sheets, written with a 
view to sending them to you. One letter, I had actually com- 
pleted ; but became puzzled, afterward, about the subject chief- 
ly alluded to ; and, therefore, deferred sending it, till I should 

talk to ; and then found, it would not suit the case. In 

truth, there are few whom I could be less disposed to neglect 
Aan you. I think of you with sincere interest ; and thought 
of you with more feeling than usual, on account of the sudden 
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death of your friend. Poor fellow, perliaps, like the soti of 
Jeroboam, good was seen in him, which the wretched plan of 
preferment-hunting, to which his family would have impelled hun, 
might haVe soon blighted ; and therefore, while a capacity for 
future happiness remained, he was graciously carried beyond 
danger. This thought has occurred to me, from the ii^nw^ 
in which he came up to me, in the Castle, a few days before 
Ilefl Dublin. He had no motive for speaking to me, with 
whom he had no personal acquaintance, but his love of cood- 
ness (which he had heard ascribed to me), and his love of you 
(from whom he had heard of me) : yet was there something so 
kind, and so genuine, in his address, that my heart cleaved to 
him ; and of course, when I heard of his sudden death, the 
view I have mentioned arose in my mind. 

I have got for you Gillies' Collections. Yallance, from hav- 
ing taken up the idea of an auction, being not to be dealt with 
for single books, I got it at Bath, where I have left it with the 
archbishop ; bo^ that he may look at it, and because it is as 
ready a conveyance to you, as I could just now command. I 
wished, also, to get for you, Jones on the Canon of the New 
Testament ; but it had been sold. 
I led Dublin about the 16th of August ; staid some days at 

B. ; then, proceeded southward, and spent two days with 

, the curate of New Ross ; in whom 1 found much 

to be esteemed and loved, and some things which one might 
wish otherways regulated. He is, however, a most sincere 
christian. He accompanied me down the river in a boat, to the 
place of embarkation for Milford ; where I arrived on a Satur- 
day, after a voyage of sixteen hours. I spent my Sunday at 
Haverford-west ; and employed the ensuing week, in slowly 
moving through South Wales, much, indeed, to my gratification. 
I visited Grongar Hill, and the old castle described in the po- 
em ; and also walked through the grounds of that seat, where 
Jeremy Taylor lived, and preached, during the usurpation (Gol- 
den Grove). On Saturday, I reached Bristol : on Monday, 
came hither : spent three weeks : then, paid another pleasant 
visit, to a lately formed acquaintance in Bristol, where my friend 
Butterworth met me, from London ; and, with both, my stay of 
a fortnight was very pleasant, and, I hope, not useless. Then, 
I spent ten days at JBath : and now, I am concluding my plan, 
with a second visit here. I brought your sermon from Bath ; 
and I shall be able to tell you how it impresses. I know it will 
not be to your disadvantage. 

My good friend, how I have blamed myself for not writing 
to you ! And yet, when I take a fit of not writing to a person, 
be that person ever so dear to ine, I find breaking through it, 
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^^^metluiig like resisting the night-mare. I may truly say, I 
^^^ ~ik of you, perhaps, daily ; ai^ I might add, think oi' you in 
way you would wish me to think of you : yet I have not had 
to write. Indeed, I must say for mjrself, that I have 
unusually occupied. 
Write to me : no one, perhq>s in the world, likes better to 
from you. These are not words of flattery : I flatter no 
I vidue, where I see worth : hut it is my wish to judge 
^ailiictly ; and my resolution to express but what I feel. 

The Ahp. thinks he gets advantage from the water. I hope 
lie and Dr. Woodward, will come here to breakfast on Saturday 
^DotBing. It is worth their while ; for the place is interesting, 
Imt the mistress of it matchless. To be sure, it is a great in- 
dulgence <^ Providence to poor me, to be thus received and cul- 
tifiSed, in a place above all others to my wish. I wonder at it : 
fori BOQ^ it not 

BeUeve me always, your faithful 

and affectionate friend, 

Alex. Knox. 
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LETTER XXI. 
To A. Knox, E$q. 

Cashel, Oct. 31. 1804. 

My dbar Sir, 
dvcK if I could have brought myself to suspect you of unkind 
negligence, (which is impossible), your most acceptable letter 
^vould have fully obliterated every uneasy feeling of that nature. 
I oflen and often thought of you, indeed ; and longed to learn 
how, and where, you were ; how occupied, and how amused ; 
und» fiiequendy, feelings would arise, I hope not selfish, though 
connected wiUi self, of the serious benefit I was losing, by the 
discontinuance of your correspondence. I will not say how 
hi^ily I value your letters ; nor can I express how gratified I 
am, by the affectionate warmth of your last. Indeed, my dear 
sir, you" may most essentially serve me, by writing more fre- 
quently ; by advising me, both as to my studies, and my feelings ; 
and by candidly pointing out every particular, that appears amiss 
to you in either. 

I am now, perhaps, going to put your good nature to the test ; 
and, perhaps, to occasion you some little uneasiness, which, 
lumecessanly or without mature deliberation, I would not do. 
Certain thoughts, have, for some time past, repeatedly occurred to 
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my mind ; which, in spite (^ all my exertions to suppress dMi 
affain and again return. They are of the nature of douM 
mether I am fit for a country clersvman, or whedier the mtm 
tion is fit for me. I have ever found a great awkwardnesot aa 
want of facility, in addressing myself to people of the Wm 
classes ; in my intercourse vrSh such, I mjrself seldom feel i 
ease, and fear diey are not at ease with me. I cannot hit a 
topics, suited to their capacities, or situation ; in a word* I wh 
the talent of bringing things home to their apprehenskmi 
Again, I find society necessary, by way of relaxation. But A 
society ffenerally to be met with in the country, is not to in 
taste. It is too much the society of the world. We have m 
views, nor feelings, nor pursuits in common. At the time tti 
I possibly most need to be confirmed in attachment to seiiooi 
ness, I hear seriousness depreciated, and identified with entfci 
siasm. And, in an hour of depression, I am, too often, moi 
depressed, by witnessing frivolity around me, unrelieved by 
single topic, worthy of an educated and thinking being, 
know it is my duty to be content and happy, in that situatic 
which God has been pleased to allot me ; yet, sometimes* 
have been almost inclined to a voluntary relinquishment, of n 
prospects in this diocese. My present narrow sphere of dut 
affords very little active occupation ; and I find myself neaij 
incapable of composing discourses, fit to be read in a litti 
room, to a rustic audience, frequently short of two dozen pe< 
pie. I endeavor to pursue my studies ; I trust with some emc 
so far as respects myself, but with none, as to present profe 
sional usefulness ; and, indeed, with little prospect of exteni 
ing my stock in future. Thus situated, something oflen tel 
me, that, if I could be placed within the reach of some serioi 
and literary society, and had a congregation to address, I coii 
be happier than I am. I hope and trust, that this is not ami 
tion in disguise. If I rightly know myself, I have a deep senj 
of my deficiency in sound information ; and a full convicdo 
that the place I now fiU, is highly creditable in itself, and opei 
a prospect of advancement, far beyond my merits. I think 
am not eager to display myself; and, if I were, the disph 
would be very middling : but I feel, that a moderate estabbd 
ment for life, with such advantages as I have above alluded t 
would conduce more to my comfort, than even a large prefe 
ment in the country. And this feeling is increased by the coi 
viction, that, if I have any powers of usefulness, they are i 
the way of addressing people, whose minds are somewhat cu 
tivated ; and, that, possibly, at some future day, when matun 
by reading and experience, I might be of a little service, in i 
way of publication. 
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Now, my dear sir, I lay these thoughts freely before you, in 
4s hope Wat you will as freely examine, and, if necessary, re- 
(iQfre them. If they are reprehensible, I sincerely wish for a 
Upply of arguments to dissipate them. If they are allowable, it 
say be asked, how are they to be acted upon ? My present 
idimBsion is, that it would, just now, be faaghly impolitic, and 
meed blameable, to withdraw from the protection of our excel- 
lent fiaend the Archbishop ; but that possibly, in the course of 
% litde time, some situation might be procured, affording a mod- 
^nte, Ammi^ creditable maintenance, under more eligible cir- 
icomstances. Nothing can possibly be kinder than me Arch- 
Inshop^a conduct towards me ; and I believe, without being san- 
guine, I may say to you, that I imagine his views for me, are by 
no means unfavorable : but I much doubt, whether there is a sin- 
1^ benefice in this diocese, that would afford me a sphere of du- 
ty, in which I could feel comfortable, and, to any extent, useful ; 
thou^ conscious, that talents very superior to mine might be 
(oily and adequately occupied, in many parishes of Cashel. On 
tins troublesome and tedious topic, I will only add, diat I am far 
more anxious to have my views altered, than confirmed ; espe- 
cially as I know that your opinion, will be the result of genuine 
afiection, and conscientious judgment, and not of mere worldly 
{ffudence* 

(Nov. 1.) On looking over what I wrote yesterday, I felt a 
doubt whether I should send it. My impressions on the subject 
are now somewhat weaker. However, as I repeatedly and in- 
fohmtarily feel the whole of what is above stated, I think it 
best to send it on ; expecting to derive real advantage, from your 
opinion and advice. 

1 was delisted at your succinct, but very pleasant account of 
your tour. Such scenery, and such society, as you have been 
enjoying, must, altogether, produce a degree of gratification, su- 
perior to any thing else, merely of this world. I take it for grant- 
ed, that Barleywood, from whence you write, is the residence of 
Mrs. H.More. If her conversation is equal to her writings, and I 
imagine it is fully so, it must be superlative indeed. There is no 
modern author, whom I hold in such estimation, . . mdeed, ve- 
neration, is a word, which would much more adequately express 
my feeling. Her writings are calculated to do most extend- 
ed good ; and, of all her talents, I know none rarer, and more 
estimable, than that happv facility, with which she adapts herself to 
^ capacities of all ranks ; of ihe peasant, no less than of the 
philosopher. Your letter brought back poor C — to toy mind's 
eye, in a very striking and afiecting point of view. He had in 
truth, a soul of courtesy and kindness, that continually beamed 
forth in his countenance. He was made for much better things, 
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than the turmoil of preferment-hunting ; and I trust is now enjoying 
an unalloyed happiness, which the things of this world never cim 
confer. It gives me a melancholy pleasure to reflect, that ha 
tbou|^t of me with complacency ; and I am glad you knew hkit 
even for a few moments. 

I sot, a few days since, the abridgment of Baxter's Chris* 
tian Directory : with which I am highly pleased. I am truly 
thankful for your recollection of me in Gillies' Hist ColL As 
to Jones on the Canon, it is lately republished ; and, I can get 
it, I dare say, through Cooke, whom Dr. Hales writes me 
word, he finds more punctual, than any bookseller he ever met 
with. I was reading, very lately, some extracts from Hayley's 
third volume of Cowper. They pleased me even m(»e, than 
any letters, in the two former volumes. I wish the work may 
be published in octavo ; for, then, it would be reduced to m 
level of my pocket. If you see the Archbishop, I would thank 
you to inform his Grace, that I received his letter, tfaourii not 
BO soon as I should, for it was mis-sent to Calne. I debiy an- 
swering it, only till Mr. Jacob ascertains some things, necessa- 
ry to be stated in reply. 

I send this by Waterford, in preference to enclosing K to Mr. 
Taylor, diat it may reach you the sooner. I hope, in your re- 
ply, to know when you return to Ireland. Please God, if you 
are in Dublin this winter or spring, we shall meet then. 

Believe me ever, your most obliged and 
affectionate friend, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER XXII. 
To A. Knox^ E§q. 

Cishel, Nov. 26. 1804. 

Mr DEAR Sir, 
Thx principal motive that I have for writing to you, just at 
present, is to state my apprehension, that I may have lost your 
answer to my last letter, by a late robbery of the post, between 
Clonmel and this place. Do not, however, imagine, that I have 
the slightest intention of reproaching you, should no letter have 
been hitherto despatched ; for, however anxious to hear from 
you, I am too well acquainted with the cacoethes postponendi, 
not to have a fellow-feeling for those who suffer under it. 

I thoroughly recollect, that, when last I wrote, my spirits 
were more than usually depressed. Yet, on a sober review of 
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sentiinents contained in that letter, I cannot now greatly dia- 

fiom them. I do not feel myseU* calculated for the station 

a country clergyman ; and, least of all, for a country clergy- 

I in the south of Ireland. Not that I quarrel with my pres- 

ntuatkm ; because, on the whole, it is perhaps, well, that a 



Aw yean should be spent in retirement, and with little paroch- 
Id duty. But I speak with respect to my ultimate destination 
In the church. A parish minister should possess an active, 
lyoBtliiig dL^M)6iti<m,with some turn for agricultural pursuits, and 
much fondness for introducing habits of sobriety, industry, 
cleanliiiess, and comfort, among the lower orders. Now, in al? 
these particulars, I am miserably deficient ; either from total ig- 
norance, or from an utter incapacity for entering into their detail. 
Difierenttqpheres, require different talents. Mine, such as they 
are, seem best suited to a sphere, where things are somewhat 
prepared ; where civilized habits have made some advance ; 
where information has been a little diffused ; and where 
the hUeriora of religion, might be inculcated, with a good 
prospect of being understood and relished. This I fear, how- 
ever, is very little the case, in any part of the county of Tippe- 
rary. The preparative stages have not been yet surmounted ; 
the foundations are not laid ; nay, the very stones and rubbish 
have not been cleared away. And, I very believe, that, to do 
any extended good in this district, but, certainly, to feel pleas- 
ure in the progress, a clergyman should have talents, and 
disposition, much akin to those of the Czar Peter. Now, to 
such talents and dispositions, I feel that I have no claim. 

It has been much rumored, both here and in Dublin, that, 
whenever a vacancy occurs at York, the Archbishop of Cashel 
is to be translated to Armagh. Should it please God to throw 
me into that country, I feel that I might be settled there more 
to my mind. And, I will now tell you an ultimatum, which I 
would far prefer, to any church living in his Grace of Cashel's 
gifl : the librarianship of Armagh, and preacher's place in the 
cathedral. This I say, without having any notion of the pecu- 
niary income ; but merely, because, in tnat situaticm, I should, 
at once, have peculiar advantages in study ; some prospect of 
professional usefiilness, without cure of souls ; and the plea- 
sure of residing near my sister and brother-in-law. This, how- 
ever, is castle-building. We are not to choose our own situa- 
tions ; and I am weU convinced, that Providence will order 
those things for the best. At the same time, that, if the Arch- 
bishq> were to remain for life at Cashel, I could wish for your 
sentiments, as to the feasibility, and propriety of looking, here- 
afler, for a settlement in some more eligible district. 
I am pleased with Baxter's Christian Directory : though I 
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think the abridgment might have been more judiciouslj fonned. 
Mr. A. Clark has abridged, rather by omission, than b j conden- 
sation ; and some of Baxter's careless phraseology is retained, 
to the detriment of the work. I compared about 150 pages, 
with the original fotio ; and generally found it faithful ; dicmg|i 
sometimes passages were omitted, that I could have wished re- 
tained, lyid vice versft. At page 139. vol. 1., I met a little in- 
terpolation, (at least it does not occur in the fol. edit of 1673), 
which, I think you will agree with me, is not in the style of Richard 
Baxter ; and which, without being properiy explained, seems 
calculated to favor an enthusiastic peculiarity of methodism ; 
for which purpose, it was possibly mtroduced. The passage 
is, ' and rest not without a clear sense of the love of God, shed 
abroad in your heart by the Holy Ghost. It is the privilege of 
every genuine christian, to know his sins forgiven, that he may 
rejoice in Christ Jesus, having no confidence in the flesh. He 
that hath the witness in his own soul, that he is bom of God, 
cannot but be happy.' This language is undoubtedly scriptural ; 
but the expressions thus thrown together, unguarded and unqual- 
ified, appear suited to raise, in untutored minds, an expectation 
of some sensible impression. 

I have lately engaged in a careful perusal of the controversy on 
Rom. vil. 14. 25. ; and purpose, with God's help, to go throu^ 
with it My chief motive is, that this passage is, unquestiona- 
bly, the sheet anchor of those, who would lower Uie standard of 
Christianity ; and that, independently of its own great impor- 
tance, it involves the deep moral meaning of a great part of the 
New Testament I have got near me, the long and elaborate 
dissertations on the subject, of Bishop Bull, Arminius, and 
Faustus Socinus. You need not fear that the last-mentioned 
writer, will afiect the orthodoxy of my creed. He is a candid 
and judicious advocate, for the doctrine of christian perfection; 
very much in the same sense with Lucas ; and it will perhaps, 
surprise you, that he maintains, not only the possibility, but the 
certainty, of instantaneous conversions, at least of sudden ones, 
in the following strong terms. ' Respondeo, nihil impedire, 
quominus Deus nonnunquam, levi admodum antecedente pug- 
na, cuipiam, ut cami suee plane dominetur, concedat. Quineti- 
am, et sacra historia, et perpetuo usu, teste, affirmare non dubito, 
saepius fieri in Christiana religione, ut quis, brevissimo tempore, 
et quasi hors memento, ex malo bonus fiat, eoque perveniat, 
quo, in moral! discipline, vise annorum multorum spatio perve- 
nire potest.' — Apud. Bibl. Frat Pol. Op. torn. i. p. 99. 

One result of my late studies, is a very strong disposition to 
believe, that 1 John i. 8. refers, not to present, but to past sins. 
On these grounds. ThsX dfiagiiav fx^^^'f do^s not signify pec- 
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aie, bulpeocatireiimeaBe: thfttlkH YCise kto be 

gr ▼• 10> ^r* 9M ^/taft^Mafuw^ m the past temm ; and tiiat this 

noda of ioterpcBlatkMiv iHniioaiEes wilk tlw 

■oas of die 3d cbapter, as well as indi idbdj 

PiMd's wriliiigs. 

It appean to me, tbal jov ezplanatioa of Rooi. 
i ftro pce to dvwafui^ «^«-'vf f and w<ffyoywg, is a 
hohiiy one, than I have jeC met wilk. 
sanes* amoog die oootroTcnioDalists : some, applying tlw 
^ge to pefBons ahogether sensual ; others, to p c ieo n s entnel j 
vgenecmte. Anninhis, and Sochnis, steer a nnddle ooone. 
ImttM whole, diough nuich vague and eztianeoos matter is to 
16 waded through, and many logical subtleties are to be un- 
laii<ad, I find salJafection in die pursuit. I trust, thio^g|k 
Bod's help, it will tend, both to enlarge my mind, and to in- 
lisase my knowledge of the sense of scripture. I have it in 
ontemplatiQn, merely for my own satisfaction, and future ref- 
mice, to draw up a treatise on the subject ; whidi, should we 
mot this winter, I hope to show you. 

Ijest you should think I am quite forgetful of parochial mat- 
tSy I must tell you, duU I yesterday preached to my little 
ock, which is improving, the first of four sennons on the 
lord's prayer. I found so much matter in Leighfton, Hale, and 
[enry, that selection became necessary ; and I endeavored to 
a as popular and personal as possible. 

I send this to Miss Ferguson, that it may be fowarded to 
OQ : as I know not where you are. Farewell, my dear Sir, 
iid believe me ever, 

Tour's most affectionately, 

John Jbbb. 

P. S. I hope you may find it convenient to write soon. 

— oo— 

LETTER 21. 

PuUin, Dec. 6. 1804. 

My dear Mr. Jebb, 
P'moiNo your letter, of the 26th, on my arrival here, I hasten to 
ay, that I most deeply enter into all your feelings ; no one, 
leihaps, being more constitutionally competent to feel along 
ndi you. But I do believe you need not take thought for to- 
norraw. Your destiny is in ttie best hands ; • Seek ye first the 
ongdom of God, and his righteousness (as I do trust you are 
loing), and all these things shall be added unto you.' Sure 
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I am, we may tiust Providence with any diing, but Uh'day ; we 
doing our rational duty. And in fact, my persuasion is* thatt 
in some way or other, you will be brought, at lengthy into a 
situation suited to your taste and temper. 

The latter part of your last, I read with great interest ; and 
Lthink it not wrong, to see whai all have said. Probalily, 
Faustus Socinus never would have gone the lengths he did, if he 
had not been shocked, and driven into an extreme, by the inooii- 
gruities of Calvinism. Yet, Calvinism has had, in my mindy a 
providential function to discharge; and so, I think, had tfie 
popish ceremonies. Still, however, if these swaddling bands of 
infant times, are still pertinaciously kept on, growth must be 
checked, and advancement to maturity postponed, if not pre- 
vented. The grand error of Calvinism is, the disjoining of CkxI^s 
favor and preference, from moral qualifications ; and dins dis- 
torting the whole beauty and grandeur of the scripture. This 
error, therefore, must be confuted, before Christianity can be 
purely appreciated, by either deep, or half-thinkers. I tmal 
your endeavors, in this worthy «cause, will be aided by die beet 
of all influences. 

I like what you say of 1 John i. 8. ; and I dare say ih» 
criticism is just. As I have not the abridgment of Baxter, and 
m^ original, I think, must be paged difierently from your's, I 
wish to have from you the book, section, &c. ; as I certainly 
have the latest edition of the Directory, which makes one of the 
four volumes of his works. 

I will not now pretend to enlarge, as I expect Dr. Bhick, who 
staid in town to see me, to come in every minute ; but I trust 
to make up for my present brevity, on another eariy occasion, 
being, my good friend, with real cordiality. 

Your faithful and affectionate friend, 

Alex. Kkox. 
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LETTER XXIII. 
To A. Knox, Esq. 

Caahel, Dec U, 180€. 

My dear Sir, 
It was said of John Hales, as doubtless you well know, that 
• his chamber was a church, and his chair a pulpit' But it 
was, also, his recorded foible, * not to pen any thing, till he 
needs roust' • The former of these little sentences, I should be 
at no loss to apply, if it were delicate to do so. The latter, is 
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hy no means equalty applicable ; at least, not from me, who 
have so often profited, by the ready assistance of your pen : 
stiU, however, I cannot help recalling it to your memory. The 
truth 189 in this particular, I am too much interested, not to feel 
warmly. I could now show you a little MS. volume, filled with 
extracts firom, or copies of, vour communications. And the 
real advantage I derive fix>m this volume, makes me anxious for 
anotiier and another : the more so, as I find your sentiments, 
prudently, and in proper season, dealt out, among some of my 
clerical brethren here, productive of the happiest efiects. Tet, 
I hope the feeling is not improperly selfish, which leads me to 
dwell most, on the advantages I most unequivocally feel, the im- 
provement of my own mind, the enlargement of my views, and 
the excitement of my afiections. And feeling thus, I cannot 
but be sincerely desirous, that your avocations may permit you 
to write more nrequently and fully. I have embarked in theolo- 
gy, chiefly as your pupil ; and I truly wish to be vour pupil, al- 
so, in self-government, and self-direction. The hmts of Uie lat- 
ter kind, in reference to my last two letters, have been received, 
I trust, with a due sense of their unquestionable justice ; and 
not without a consequent tendency, to correct and oalm my feel- 
ings. Thank God, I have, of late, felt myself enabled, with 
c<Hnposure and thankfulness, to await the appointments of the 
great and wise Disposer. This calm, it is my wish and prayer, 
that the Almighty may graciously continue. Lest, however, he 
should see fit to try me, by any temporary recurrence of low 
spirits and dejection, I could wish to have by me some further 
thoughts of yours, on the topics of uneasiness stated in my two 
letters. 

I trust the unpleasant effects of your sea-sickness, are now 
altogether removed ; and, on this supposition, am gratified that 
it occurred, as being highly serviceable to persons of your bil- 
ious habit Bv the way, I am sorry to find the good Archbi- 
shop IB detained, by the illness of part of his fiunily. I hope it 
may please God, soon to remove this cause of anxiety ; which 
must press with particular severity, on so tender a parent 

The passage in Clarke's Baxter, which I suspect to be an in- 
terpolation, foUows in immediate connection ¥ath this sentence, 
which closes a section of my copy of the original. * Know« 
and use, religion as it is, without mistaking or corrupting it, and 
it will not appear to you as a grievous, tedious, or confounding 
thing.' Book L chap. ii. dir||t 13. ap. fin. p. 67. of the edi- 
tion I use. This is immediately succeeded, m the abridffment, 
by the words, * And rest not without a clear sense,' &c. sc« as 
in my last letter. I believe you will c<Mncide with me, that Mr. 
Clarke m not altogether judicious, in the total omissioQ of ih» 
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5di of Baxter's 20 directions, in his Ist chapter. It begins * 
thou wouldest not be destitute of saving grace,' &c. ; and 
lates to the use of reason, in matters of rehgion. So much, 
deed, was I struck with it, that I abridged and interieaved it* 
for my own use. 

Mj study of what has been said on Rom. Chap. viL, has 
fered some interruption : partly, from visits to nei^^iboring der- 
gymen ; and partly, from a bilious attack, that made me 
ble oi exertion. I do not, however, lose sig^t of it : and ho] 
(with God's assistance), however slowly, at length entirely, 
master it. I have lately been led to look into Farindon's ser- 
mons ; and think them, in many respects, admirable. He com 
bats the leading errors of Calvinism, in a masteriy manner 
tfKmgh, perhaps, sometimes, too pointedly, and with too irequei 
reference to the unhappy circumstances of the times. I havi 
seldom read an author, with so much strength and life. If 
may so speak, his style is altogether personified.. On conipar< 
ing a page of Barrow, with a page of Farindon, I cannot 
give a decided preference to the latter. Barrow speaks, as 
beings of pure intellect. Farindon, as to human creatures^r^ 
with passions and affections ; at the same time, convincing th( 
judgment, as he goes along. He excels, particularly, in appr 
priate, and most forcible illustration ; and paraphrases his qui 
tations in such a manner, as to give them the happiest air 
allusion. Perhaps a mixture of Baxter, Farindon, and Dod 
dridge, would furnish a style and manner, best suited to pulpi 
instruction in these times. This, afler all, is possibly false cnti- 
cism: or, if it be true, has certainly occurred to yourself. 
Why, then, should I write it to you ? In truth, I have set up 
top, to use John Hale's expression, . . in hopes that you ma; 
be induced to whip it. 

I heard of some little irregularities in your friend , oi 

New Ross : for instance, . . interrupting the lessons of th 
church, for the purpose of lecturing, paragraph by paragraph, 
he went along. This practice, I understand, was pursued 

some time : in fact till interfered, and publicly stopped 

Mr. — , who came one day to officiate for . I hope 

— ^s manner was not harsh ; and I feel truly desirous tbat 
he may be very moderate, in his way of meeting those things 

idiich he disapproves ; as well from an assurance that Mr. 

is a truly good man, as from a full conviction, that, without a 
spirit of meekness, and even without a disposition to 3rield a 
Inde in non-essentials, no good can be done in such cases. I 
have it in contemplation to pay a visit to , early in Febru- 
ary ; and to be present at a meeting of the Ossorian Society. 
I may, peihaps, learn something useful for myself; and, at all 
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^>eotSt am desirous to see for myself how things are : possibly 

-c oaj be able to dirow out some hints for 's consideration. 

-Adf as die zeal of these young men has occasioned much 
talk ; and their pncticee have been freely censured, even by our 
SDod Archbishop, I am disposed to examine whether, as I sus- 
|>ect, ^re are not many qualifying, if not favorable circumstan- 
ces, industriously kept in the back ground by their opponents. 
The worst is, that I fear they are generally calvinistic ; and cal- 

vinists are usually impracticable. By-the-bye, as to 's 

mode of lecturing, it is curious, that he adopted it, from the 
suggestion in my sermon ; which he so far misunderstood, as to 
conceive, diat it referred, particularly, to the lessons of the day, 
and even implied an interruption of the service. 

I lately received, from what quarter I am ignorant, unless it 
be tfarou^ my friend Mr. Sharp, a printed circular letter, from 
die society in London, for missions to Africa, and the east ; 
fltatiiig their plans, their progress, and the situation of their 
ifaiaiices ; and requesting my aid, in procuring donations and 
subscriptions : suggesting, also, a collection, from my congre- 
gation. Some few and small subscriptions, I believe, I could 
E[>cure ; but congregation I have next to none% The society, 
wever, seems h^hly deserving of encouragement and assist- 
ance. It occupies die ground, hitherto, untouched, by any 
other society of the established church ; and its plans seem to 
l>e under the guidance of wisdom, and sound discretion. Might 
not something handsome be done in Dublin? Its inhabitants 
liave been unused to appeals of this nature, from the established 
pulpit : and the novelhr of the subject might, peiiiaps, make a 
strong unopression. If, indeed, the societv is chiefly conducted, 
l>j what are called evangelical ministers, &c. in England, a pre- 
judice might hence arise against it : but no such prejudice would 
arise against it, if a few leading people were interested in its 
favor. I conceive a charity sermon would raise a handsome 
sum. Should you approve of the society, and of this hint, and 
should any leading people coincide with you, there would 
probably be no want, in Dublin, of fit persons to preach the 
sermon : or, in the event of any difficulty in that respect, rather 
fluui let the scheme fall to the ground, I would endeavor to 
fwepare myself, and so to time my visit to Dublin, as would best 
suit the purpose. It might, perhaps, not be unserviceable, to 

S've a Dublin congregation a view of missions, which proba- 
y has never been presented to them. Preachers on this topic, 
generaUy look, to the immediaie introduction of Christianity 
among die heathen. This object, afi^r centuries of experiment, 
has been but very partially attained ; and hence arises a prejudice 
against missions in general, as unproductive of good. The 
VOL. I. 15 
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prejudice, however, may be met, and perhaps overcome, bj 
placinff the matter in a more philosophical Ugfat ; and represeol- 
ing missions, as a preparative process, • • la3ring the necessaij 
foundation of civilized habits, &c. &c. 

I fear I have exhausted your patience, which I would not 

wish to do, for I am. 

Dear Sir, your truly affectionate friend, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER 22. 

BellvOe, Delganny, Jan. 7. 1806. 

Mv DEAR Mr. Jebb, 
It has not been from want of inclination, that I have delayed 
answering your last letter. It has been on my thou^^ts, and in 
my wishes ; but various avocations occur, even in my quiet and 
still life, which occasion inevitable postponements. But this I 
tell you, . • I value all your letters, and all your communica- 
tions, much more, I imagine, than you do yourself. 

I must say something, first, about matters not adverted to in 
that of the 26th of November. I tell you then, in the simf^ 
city of my heart, that I did not thorou^y cotton to your in- 
tended course of reading. I have no small opinion of your 
stability of mind ; but still, * Lead us not into temptation,' is a 
lesson, as much as a petition ; and you have a mind, which, if 
once impregnated with any sentiment, introducing itself as a 
truth, would, I apprehend, take to it strongly. I should, how- 
ever, have no idea of your shrinking from any investigation, 
provided you had adequate possession of all necessaiy prelim- 
inary truths. It is about this I am solicitous. Were I sure 
here, I should not be uneasy. 

I own, I have as much aversion, as is consistent with good 
nature and christian charity, to the whole socinian tribe. The 
system has grown out of certain concurrent characters of mind : 
led, by contingency, into theological disquisition. When a 
calm, cold, steady, subtle, self-confident temper, . . benevolent 
without passion, moral without coercion, happens to be revolted 
by the excesses of Calvinism, it, almost by a necessity of na^ 
ture, runs back into socinianism. To such a disposition, there is 
no intermediate barrier, and there are some strong attractive in- 
fluences : . . socinianism, flattering human reason so peculiarly, 
by bringing all Christianity, as is pretended, within its compre- 
hension. Of this system, . . man's power to keep God's com- 
mandments, either by his own proper strength, or with some de- 
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rived aidSf which are so described, as, in my miqd, to make little 
dtferencey . • is a fundamental principle ; and, tibierefore, they 
wlio hold it, naturally take the opposite side to St. Ausustine, in 
•zplaining Rom. vii. Doing this, however, under me propul- 
akm of dieir general scheme, and not from unbiassed, discrimi- 
native study of revealed truth ; and for human truth, I certainly 
gave them no great credit. I seem, to be sure, to see them on 
die same ]»ece of ground with myself; but I cannot help ask- 
ing, how they came there, as I perceive no key in their hands. 
I suspect them, therefore, of having got to the spot which they 
occupy, by breaking hedge. And, besides, when I look more 
narrowly, I doubt if they are, aAer all, on the same ground 
widi me. If I mistake not, a deep river, not apparent at fast 
▼iewy runs between us ; which can neither be forded, nor step- 
ped over. ^ 

To drop allegoiv, I freely own my suspicion, that their doc- 
trine of moral perfection rests, not only on high views of hu- 
man power, but on low views of moral sentiment. I never read 
any of the Fratrea Poloni ; but I have looked at the view of this 
fiubjeet, given by the great arminian theologist, Limborch ; and 
it struck me, that his perfection, was rather of a moral, than of 
a spiritual kind ; such as might be attained by a good ten^ra- 
ment, without much foU obligation to Divine Influence. I 
allow that the description appears to rise much higher ; but I 
could not help suspecting, that it was only appearance, from the 
digfat view that seemed to be taken of human depravity. A 
deep sense of this, appeara to me as necessary to true christian 
perfection, as a sufficiently deep foundation, is necessary for a 
lofty buildmg. But I hardly think he can have this who denies, 
that that * i^ection of nature' which ' doth remain in them that 
are regenerated' (Art. ix. Church of England) hath in it the nar 
ture of sin. That, when duly resisted, so as not to grow into 
volition, it brings no condemnation to the conscience, is agreed 
on all hands. But I am ready to think, that a feeling of its be- 
ing sin, in eMe, though not in actu^ is essential to that very re- 
sistence. We are curious machines, whose weights and springs 
depend, on laws that we cannot alter. If the weight be den* 
ei^it, the wheels will not move as they ought ; nor can the er- 
ror be removed, but by removing the cause, i. e. by correcting 
the deficiency. We will not, therefore, I conceive, flee from ev« 
ery appearance of evil, except we cordially hate and dread it, root 
as weU as branch. Accordingly, if we deem the first movements 
of concupiscence to have nothing ainftd in them, Qothing oJW-. 
sive to the nature of the all perfect God, we shall not so whor 
them, as to escape wholly their contaminating influence. 

In fact, I think, at least I hold it as a strong probability, that 
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the peculiar graces of christiamty have all a reference, to the 
previous vices of our nature ; so that each particular grace, 
contains in it the conquest of an opposite evil ; the keeping of 
which latter tight in its chain, is the first, and most indispenrahle 
exercise of the former. The evangelical christian feds, that 
he did not even put on the chain. These monsters were oik^ 
his favorites, the domesticated menials of his house. But, at 
length, he began to see a design in them, which he was not till 
then aware of; and as he ceased to caress them, they appeared 
to change their nature, and to be ready to devour him. He 
called to heaven for help ; and, after much fear, and perhaps 
horror, he began to perceive that they were chained, as if by 
some invisible power ; and that the chains were given into h^ 
hands, with an assurance of fresh aid, if any of the monsters 
should seem to be becoming unmanageable. None of them, 
therefore, is whollv dead ; it only sleeps, and may be awaked ; 
therefore, the vigilance must never be relinquished, the chain 
never dropped. It is a horrible monster, be it ever so quiet ; 
and in knowing and feeling that, consists the best security. 
This knowledge, and this feeling, the hteral arminians appear 
to me deficient in; and, therefore, I fecur a fallacy in their 
perfection ; for, as I conceive the state of regeneration depends 
on the efiectual restraint of the aforesaid monsters, in general, . . 
so, I believe perfection consists in an equally efiectuS restraint 
of the parent motuterj in particular. I think, to make out my 
metaphor (I am strangely metaphorical by the bye this morning) 
I must suppose these monsters to be of the polypus kind ; so 
that the due restraint of the parent, shall be the summary re- 
straint of the whole. But this will not be done, if the malignity 
of the parent be not felt as strongly, as that of her mulUfarious 
offspring. 

I will not ask, whether I have made myself intelligible ; be- 
cause I trust to your power of finding me out. But I wish you 
to consider how essential an ingredient, such a thorough, radi- 
cal sense of depravity, as I have mentioned, is to every stage 
of true Christianity. Indeed, if I were to state what I take to 
be the truest mark of difference, between a genuine christian, 
and a mere moralist, pbarisaical or philosophical, I would say, 
that the latter found his ease in being insensible to his ^ secret 
faults,' while the former is then easiest, when he is most ten- 
derly sensible of them. The moralist, naturally wishes to dis- 
cover no more, than he has the means of conquering. The 
christian, on the contrary, is solicitous to detect every, the mi- 
nutest, as well as the deepest evils ; because he knows, that the 
omnipotent Savior is able to save to the uttermost, all that come 
unto God, by him ; and that what he said to St. Paul, he said 
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to all his faithful foUowers, * My gractf ia sufficient for thee, for 
my streogth is made perfect in weakness.' The christian, 
therefore, says unfeignedly, with the same apostle, * When I am 
weak, then I am strong :'. • knowing well, that nothing can pre- 
vent the success of the process, but his own insensibility to the 
need of it 

I even sometimes fear, that my own favorite latitudinarians 
were not as much ahve to this depth of depravity, as might be 
wished. But, perhaps, they could not in the nature of things ; 
yet they are nobly spiritual, and that implied the substance of 
the other. We, however, at this day, may be able, if we use 
the means afforded, to combine apparently opposite truths, more 
completely than they. 

I must now add only one more observation ; the messenger 
who takes this, being at this moment detained by me. It is rel- 
ative to the missions. I own I doubt the busmess altogether. 
Perhaps it is prejudice, but I have no clesir hope of these plans. 
I suspect even something, which I should dislike. It seems to 
me possible at least, that the evangelic clergymen took up their 
missionary plan, because the dissenters and Dr. Haweis had 
engaged in a similsir undertaking ; and they thought they ought 
to be doing something too. They would not (I dare say on 
just groundls enough) join with them ; but neither, on the other 
hand, did they think it right to be outdone in zeal. If this was 
their feeling, I think it not a wise one. Imitatores servmn pe- 
cos, is true in all matters but the essence of reUgion. There, 
and there only, it is well to be ' followers of those, who through 
&ith and patience inherit the promises.' There would be some- 
thing of worldly policy in such a conduct, unworthy of the true 
christian principle. Besides, I really think that, m such mat- 
ters particularly, * it is not of him that willeth, or of him that 
runneth ;' • • on the contrary, . . 

God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perfiirm. 

I have another objection to such plans ; . • because they 
tend to make religion appear to the world a business of bustle^ 
and to have something of a revolutionary character. The qui- 
et moravian missions, if not effectual, are at least unobjectiona- 
ble ; for they are heard of at a distance, but make no show at 
home. In met, I think over-activity, is the grand malady of the 
times*; and I think religion will not be benefited, by its vota- 
ries catching the contagion* I think the whole missionary plan, 
supposes an efficiency, in what are deemed the doctrines of the 
Gospel, which you and I do not admit. They annex more than 
we do, to annunciation of truth on the one hand, and a reception 
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of it (which they call faith) on the other. But we do not agree 
with the most of them, peiiiaps, even in what they call truth ; so 
that, on the whole, I am much more solicitous to see Avine 
truth thoroughly understood, and received in the love of it at 
home ; . • and, then, I think we shall be made instraments in 
God's own way, probably without much scheming, to cany it to 
other lands. 

If I do not now say any thing about your own private con- 
cerns, it is not that I am not interested, for you may always be- 
lieve me, 

Your truly faithful and 

affectionate friend, 

Albxaudbr Knox. 

P. S. I must end this without reading it over. 

00 

LETTER XXIV. 

To A. Knox^ Esq. 

Cube], Feb. 11. ISOfi. 

Mt dear Sir, 
Along with this, I take the liberty of sending you a MS. the 

property of , which I have had in mv possession, to my 

shame, more than seven years ; and which 1 should be very 
much obliged by your conveying to him. It is a treatise on 
the attributes, &c., which obtained the second premium in 
the year 1797, when mine obtained the first 

I had a letter, yesterday, from , in which he tells me, thai 

methodist preachers have found their way into his parish ; and 
that he understands they intend establishmg regular stated meet- 
ings, there. He wished (thinking that I still was in town) 
that I should ask your opinion as to the most prudent line of 
conduct, if the preacher should make an advance towards ac- 
quaintance and friendship with him, as he is told by some, he 

means to do ; that is, the preacher intends to call on , as a 

friend and well-wisher. 

appears anxious for your opinion and advice ; and I 

could, indeed, be very glad, that you would write him a few 
lines on the subject I know, from various conversations with 
him, that he is far from prejudiced against methodism ; that he 
thinks it has, on the whole, promoted the cause of piety ; and 
that were he, in a strange part of the country, to meet a per- 
son of the lower class, more than ordinarily decent, serious, and 
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(mU tfamk tbat peraol^ moiC |R«bablf « a iBcAodiat. 
time, I can vra conceiie dK deli ca cy awl dttad- 



e he DOW pats ; ao nodi ao, tbat I dinnld Mil way- 
w to act in it. I reaOj wiaii joo woaid write kan, 
if it were but a flin^ P>9Ct ** ^ aaagoKj 
cur, and as I know 1^ is paiticidaElj ■ftj^ it imi |br 

His address is, Carrig, Virginia. 
I much obliged bj jrour ftprU-Miing me, as soqb as 
r letter to the Christian Obacfrer, oo pnctical 
Aibo, jour kHKg, unfinidied letter to me. I want 
iticidar purpose ; and will send d^m back to jo«, 
OKribed. ¥ oo will, also, hare the g no dn as s to 
Qfdijand respected fiiend Michael*, in the troubla- 
of having my works sent to CadieL 
ed at home, I hope to write more at length. I beg 
iliments and regards to Miss FergoasoDt and am. 

Tour obliged and 

afiectionate fiieod, 

JoBH Jaaa. 
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LETTER 23. 

Fel». 15. 190(. 

R Mr. Jebb, 

ed jours, and that night wrote to H. W., giving 

idvice I was capable of. 

the unfinished letters ; but I cannot jet let jrou 

I intended for the C. O., as I dailj expect to miake 

rt 

« « * a 

Dg on in Epictetus, and I wonder at idiat I find 
agnificent morality, on the one hand ; and such 
gnorance and error blended with it on ^ the other, 
aw the substance of that frame of mind, which 
' to passing comfortably through this world. But 
itinctly perceive its limit He knew no way of 
sdadies of the passions, but by extirpation of the 
selves. Thus, 

t» BeXeig, aq>Fg jovg joiovtovg dtttX&fKfftovg. tar 
ifuiufy ovx sSoi dmTff04pag, Bav fifj uolaiM tor natda^ 
. ngsTfoy yaf^ Ufiou ano&apetPf aXvnoi^ so* etfoSor 

* Mr. Kdoi's Mmnt. . . Bd. 
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netnoy eiraty tj as xaxodaifiova, • .Ce^. 1. 

Here, the confounding, solicitude for a child's virtue^ 
those things which ' the Gentiles seek,' is a strange instance 
confusion. It is almost as strange for him, in the end of tfast 
twenty-first chapter, to introduce Diogenes as afwg Oeiog^ o 
account of his moderation. Yet, how true are the greater nun^ 
ber of his sentiments ; and how astonishingly cutting in ston^E 
a likeness, of what the Gospel presents alive ! 

In his thirteenth chapter he says, JVouog^ am/iajog tari^ 
tftnodwyy nQoaiQeaetag de, ov. Upon this, his christian commen-" 
tator, Gasaubon, pronounces this censure, . . morbos corporii^ 
ad animum mentemre, nihil pertinere ; nee per illos' obstare^ 
quin sapiens sua felicitate, id est plend, solid^que mentis sani^ 
tate fruatur ; id ab omni ratione et communi usu tam remotuin 
mihi videtur, ut non tam in eorum genera qusB paradoza vocan- 
tur ponendum, quam fatuum et ridiculum videatur : . . and, in 
proof of his opinion, he adduces raging fevers, and the bite of 
a mad dog. But is not this to push £pictetus to an unfair ex- 
treme ? The nature of the case shows, that he spoke only of 
cases, in which reason could be exercised ; and to bring other 
cases to confute him, is to misunderstand his meaning. Doubt- 
less, he, and they who thought like him, talked extravagantly, of 
what human virtue could achieve, in victoriousness over calamity. 
But what was all this, but blind nature feeling after its supreme 
good ? And afler all, is not St. Paul's challenge, at the conclu- 
sion of the eighth [of] Romans, nearly as much open to such 
a censure as that of Casaubon, as what he applies it to? 
The marrow of true stoicism, is contained in that of St. Paul, 
nayra la/i/w, ey tw eydwafiovvn fie X^Krtot^, 

Yours always. 
My good friend, most tnily, 

Alexander Knox. 
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LETTER XXV. 

To A. Knox, Esq. 

Cashel, Feb. 23. 1806. 

Mt dear Sir, 
I AM truly obliged both to you and Michael, for the interest 
and trouble you have taken about my books ; and much grati- 
fied by your pleasant intelligence, respecting our valuable and 
excellent friend ; for whose highest welfare, I think we may 
safely say, we are both deeply interested. 
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It strikes me that, on closer inspection, you will find that you 
ave miaunderstood the passage from Epictetus, cap. 16. Ua^g 
oes not there, to my apprehension, signify fiUus, but servus ; 
ad you will observe, that the Latin word puer, has an ambigui- 
S precisely similar to that of the original term. An unskilful 
ivimon in some editions (and most probably in yours) tends to 
onluse the passage, and mislead the reader. Thus, one copy, 
ow before me, concludes the 16th cap. with the same wonis, 
Mch close your quotation, fj as nanodaifiova. But two others, 
teo before me, have, in immediate unbroken continuation, the 
vords a^o* loiyaqovv ano iw¥ fitM(fUf, &c. tO Ta^/^iyra», a 

SMftde of division which leaves no opening for mistake. For 
die context, thus taken, clearly shows, that, throughout, reference 
is made, not to a man's children, but to his slaves ; and that the 
object is, to prevent anxious solicitude, about the minute detail 
of domestic economy. 

But it may be said, and in truth it has been said by commen- 
tators, * Would it not be the extreme of selfbh and cruel policy, 
to refrain from duly improving and correcting, and thus, eventu* 
aHy, reforming our servants, merely in order to preserve our 
own tranquillity V To this objection, different answers may be 
ofiered. 1. It may be said, that the precept goes on the sup* 
position, that every proper means of reformation had been pre- 
viously resorted to, and without effect. But to this salvo, I do 
not attribute much, though it be sanctioned by the learned Wol- 
fius. 2. It may, perhaps, be alleged, that ihe precept by no 
means necessarily excludes, the milder modes of persuasion ; 
which, afler all, are the best modes of leading people to a sense 
of du^, and a correspondent practice. But to this, you will 
poesibiy do well to pay no attention, as it is merely my own ex- 
tempore idea. 3. Even supposing the passage were exclusive 
of persuasive efibrt, the charge of cruelty may be met, by con- 
sidering, to whom the advice is addressed ; not to proncients 
in moral wisdom, but to him who only ngouoif/ai OsXet, proficeri 
stndet ; to him who is in the lowest form of the stoical school, 
and who is, accordingly olassed by Seneca * in numero stulto- 
ram.' (See his 75th Epistle, the whole of which I would be 
very glad you would read as soon as possible. It contains a 
most interesting view of the progress, from moral malady of 
die worst kind, not only to sanity, but to supreme enjoyment, 
the climax terminating, in the wonderful passage I showed you 

at B .) On the whole, then, may not the view of Epicte- 

tus,be something to this effect; that the incipient moralist« 
riicmld labor, in the first instance, to correct himself; to subdue 
his wrong tempers, and, as an exercise of self-discipline, to re- 
frain from abusing and chastising his servants, for every failure 

VOL. I. 16 
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and ofience? Till the work of self-government is somewfa^^ 
advanced, he cannot, either with safety to himself, or with prey 
bable advantage to hUi servant's virtue, proceed in the work ^tf 
correcting that servant Therefore, the stoic would have }ax0B 
* ]^ck the heam out of his own eye, that he may see cleaily to 
puU out the mote that is in his brother's eye.' The style of ad— 
vice is finely adapted, in the case of a beginner in the scliool of 
wisdom : agfat ano riav funqtap. New wine is not put inlo okS 
bottles, here. The smallest privations are most easity sulNnil^ 
ted to : the sacrifice of little things, will be the least difficult ^ 
and Uiey will, gradually, pave the way, for greater privattona^ 
and more important sacrifices. I have been sadly prolix, anift 
I fear impertinently and uselessly so. Yet, I have somewinfc 
more to say. I cannot justify the eulogium of Diogenes, and 
will therefore pass on to the voaog aatfiaiog, &c. &c. cap. 13. 

I perfectly coincide with you in opinion, that Casaubon's cen- 
sure on this passage, is extremely unfair. It is clear, that 
Epictetus spesiEs only of cases where reason can be used* 
He first nmkes a general statement, ^Nooog ow/uorog/ fcc. ; 
and we have no right to extend the position to diseases, which 
necessarily affect any thing but the body ; yet such are * raging 
fevers, and the bite of a mad do^,' for they, necessarfly, afifect the 
mind. But fiulher, he then gives a special instance, x^lotvoig. 
Which, I humbly conceive, so far limits the subject, as to require 
that each of the efini^novibiy^ afterwards referred to, should be 
ejusdem generis with lameness ; i. e. should not necessarily inter- 
fere with the mental fimctions. The reasoning of Epictetus, in 
fact, is this, * Disease is not an impediment to the will, but to 
the body.' ' Lameness, for instance, impedes not my will, but 
simply my motion.' If I am in my senses, I will never propose 
to perform on foot a journey, to which I am unequal. Nor is 
this restriction of further progress, an impediment ; for to be 
fi^e from foolish and impracticable desires, is, in truth, a hi^ 
privilege. Simplicius, the disciple of Epictetus, in his com- 
menta^ on this passage, remarks the peculiar propriety, with 
which his master, (who was himself to awfia aadBvijg^ xa« x^Xog 
$n vBCLg i^iUxMxg,) uses the instance of lameness. ^ Adducing 
his arguments firom real life ; and not, as is too commonly the 
case, bboring to say something which may excite admiration.' 
That Epictetus deeply and re^y felt, what he said here, may, 
I think, be fairly argued, from the following charming passage, 
which I extract from his larger discourse, given by Arrian. * What 
can I, a lame old man, do, but celebrate the Deity in hymns? 
if I were a nightingale, I would perform the part of a nightuigale, 
If I were a swan, that of a swan : but as I am a rational beinff, 
it is my duty to sing hymns to God : this is my office : I fulfil 
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9 Aor will I cease to do 80« while the power is continued to 
e.' Arrian. Epit lib*i. cap. 16. 

Now I am on Epictetusv pvaj compare the 62d chap, of his 
idnidioo, with 1 Tim. u. 9. The coinddence is wooder- 
1^ sinking, the very woids the same. Is it not highly proba- 
« &nt tbephilosopher had read, at least tfiis production of die 
oadet Tet no commentator that I have met, notices the 
Bcadenee. I hope that Ely Bates is undergoing a jmdicM 
diog ; or radier, mdeed, that your review of him, is in great 
WTttidness. If you can soon spare a little time to write to me, 
ipBI be a high gratification. Do not, however, tlunk of thus 
■tifyiDg me, till you are completely in possession of a leisure 

I am, my dear Sir, your truly afiectionate fiiend, 

John Jsbb. 

P. 8. If you could merely throw out for me on half a sheet 
paper, the heads of your scheme for a sermon on the com- 
indments, I would endeavor to fill up your outline. A mere 
nlion of the disposition of heart, which would imply the keep* 
I of each law, with a numerical reference to any striking 
aipiures, would be enough : and this could be comprised in a 
■risr of a sheet. Do you wish for the firagments of letters 
u sent me f If so, I will transcribe them, and return you the 
iginals. They are very satis&ctory to me. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

To A. Kiwxy Esq. 

Cashel, March 19. 1805. 

Mr DEAR Sir, 
1 1 do not wish that any thing of yours, should fall into the 
nds of persons who cannot, in some measure, appreciate its 
Ine, (by the way, doubtful whether the same word appreciate 
»re to be spelt as above, or aAer the latin, appretiate, I took 
wn Johnson's Dictionary, and was surprised to find that 
omits it altogether,) for this reason, . . which I wish my 
renthesis may not have removed absolutely out of sight, • • I 
pe that you have not written, or rather have not sent, (for you 
ten write witfiout sending) any answer to my last letter ; or, 
enress myself more pbinly, as our post, between Clonmel 
d Uashel, has been (i\e times robbed, since mv return fit>in 
wn, I hope that none of the plunders, which took place within 
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the hull three or four weeks, have swept away any comnmia- 
cadon of yours. The supineness of our gentry, in these puts, 
may be tolerably well guessed at, from the fact, that three 
repeated robberies have not produced a single effort No 
rewBotl has been offered ; no remonstrances niade to the post* 
masters-general ; no application to government, for a mUitaiy 
escort. The post still is conveyed by a very young boy, on a 
very sony hack ; and the gentlemen robbers, whenever it suits 
then: convenience to stroll along the Glonmel road, need only 
ask for the bag, which they instantly receive. I do not tfauuc 
these things could be so in the north. There, the yeomamj 
would scour the country, and detect the offenders ; or, at least, 
the gentry would adopt such spirited resolutions, as would deter 
them from so very daring a repetition of this outrage. But too 
much of this. 

I passed some day's, at the beginning of this month, with 
-— — ; and accompanied him to the meetmg of Ossorian clergy, 
at Kilkenny. Much of what I saw gave me sincere pleasure. 
There was a decency, a regularity, a rationality, and, withnl« a 
true piety, in the proceedings, which could not but impress any 
candid observer highly in favor of the association. Mr. i 
preached an excellent sermon, on 1 Cor. iii. 21. . • 23. ; wfaich, 
with veiy few exceptions, truly gratified me. After the sermon, 
a chapter (Jerem. xxiii.) was read in the vestry room, with some 

observations from Mr. : next followed rather a desultory 

conversation, on a doctrinal point ; but, what pleased me most, 
in the conversations of the vestry room, were several practical 
hints, wisely and kindly thrown out by , and properly re- 
ceived by the rest, on the necessity of strict and guarded atten- 
tion to regularity, confining exertions within the natural sphere of 
duty, &c. This association, I am told, has not only been tne 
means, under God, of bringing several young men to seriousness ; 
but, also, of keeping within bounds, the zeal of some, whose first 
serious impressions were imbibed through communication with 
sectaries ; and who probably never could have been restrained, 
by the mere injunctions of ecclesiastical superiors. It was even 
hinted, that the effer\'escence of those persons might, possibly, 
have ultimately settled, into decided separation from our estab- 
lishment : whereas they are now thoroughly confirmed in attach- 
ment to it. All this, from what I have seen, I am well disposed 
to believe is strictly true. 

So much, is a just tribute to truth ; and I am happy to pay it. 
I must now, entre nous, mention what I cannot so much approve. 
— appeared, that day, the leading man ; and his dicta, 
seemed to me almost implicitly received. Now, 's opin- 
ions, from a little in his sermon, more hi the vestry room, and 
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still more in private conversation at 's, I judge to be highly 

calyinistic. He is practical, indeed, decidedly pious, and, as far 
as I can judge, of a temper considerably soRened by religion. 
He, also, has a large share of prudence in his manner of stat- 
ing tilings, which is, I beheve, the result of much religious ez- 
peiience ; but all these circumstances naturally tend to heighten 
his influence ; and, therefore, I judge, that, if his thoughts are 
not already embraced by the whole body, they soon will be so. 
— ^- has them to a great degree : he thinks, I know, that he 
has received them' from the Scriptures ; but I fancy there is 
mofe of man's teaching in it, than he is aware of. His head is 
filled with notions, that he cannot rationally support ; for, when 
he attempts to do so, his reasonings uniformly terminate in a 
petitio pnndpii. And to chanse his views would be a hopeless 
endeavor, as he has this rooted impression, that God has pro- 
mised to teach all, who come to him throu|^ Christ ; that God's 
promises must be true ; that, consequently, all real believers 
must have, in all material points, infallibly right views of scrip- 
ture ; and as he trusts he is a real believer, the influence which 
he most draw, as to the entire rectitude of his views, is plain. 

The opinions which I could collect as predominant ones with 
eidier, were that real christians cannot entertain doctrinal 
views of an opposite nature, as God cannot teach contradicto- 
ries ; that we are to rest upon no other righteousness than that 

of Christ. Here seems not so decided as , limiting 

himself to this assertion, that Christ's righteousness is the sole 
ground of justification ; and that repentance cannot precede faith 
(Walker's idea). At the same time, it is but just to say, that both 
seem zealous to inculcate christian morality ; and desirous to 
htLjf realized within themselves, the gracious fruits of the Spirit. 
On the whole, I see their association is aware, that prudence 
must regulate their zeal ; and in this respect, I think the of^po- 
sition they met with has been serviceable. But I can see no 
prospect of altering, any doctrinal views which they have im- 
bibed ; therefore, wishing them every success in the sound and 
rational part oflheir scheme, I do not feel very desirous to meet 
them often, as a body, or, when I meet any of them as friends, 
to enter much into doctrinal discussion. 

I beg my kindest compliments to Miss Fergusson. Many 
thanks to Michael. I got my books safe. 

I am, my dear Sir, very truly 

And affectionately your's, 

JOUK j£BB. 
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LETTER 84. 

To the Rev. J. Jefrfr. 

DawMn 8t^ Muck tS. im. 

Mt good Friend, 
Let me write ever so briefly, I will write something, lest yon 
should think I was forgetting you. 

I was obliged for your letter about the passage in Epsctetw; 
in your remarks on which, I am sure you are generally rif^ 
especially respecting fla^g ; as is, indeed, proved, by the wordi 
occurring, in the next chapter, in a connection which makes il 
mean as you say. 

« « « » « • 

« « » « « « 

I am ready, sometimes, to say of myself, that I am neither 
arminian, nor calvinist, yet, I believe, calvinists would call me 
an arminian. But I imagine the name does not bekng to me ; 
nor did it, I think, belong to John Wesley. He assmned it ; 
but, I conceive, too inconsiderately. I suspect Arminius had 
something of the pelagian in him ; and his followers were vriiol- 
ly so, if not worse. 

But, I think, of few things I can be more sure, than that cal- 
vinistic predestination is not in the Bible : pravidenHal predesti- 
nation runs all through it ; and a warm imagination, wl^n once 
the idea was taken up, made it easy to transmute the one into 
the other. The predestination which St Paul dwells upon, 1 
think is that, which brought those whom he addressed, provi^n- 
tially within the influences of the Gospel. And, to them who 
stood critically within the line, it was a decree of Providence 
deserving to be cordially felt ; and, indeed, necessarily interest- 
ing, as having been bom thirty years sooner, might have lefl 
them in ignorance and darkness. 

That this, and this only, is the predestination St Paul speaks 
of (I mean including all which this includes), af^pears from this 
obvious fact, that, afler St Paul has described the whole nation 
as cut off, he still expostulates, in order that, by any means, he 
might save some. This, consequently, was not calvinian cut- 
tiEig off; for, afler that, there is no place for repentance. Yet 
this is in the midst of the part of the Epistle to the Romans, 
which is supposed most strongly to teach and explain, as far as 
it can be explained, that doctrine. 

Yet, how can we fathom the mystery of providential predes- 
tination ? What preferences may it not imply ? but surely not, 
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m any iii8taiice» hopeless, inevitable rejectioii. St. Paul's words 
jaai quotedy Rom. xi. 14., prove he had not sach a thought, even 
m die caae where he has put forth the supposed system most 
ehbnraffly* And yeU if St Paul had eleariy no such thought 
heiey bow can the doctrine he supported at all? This alone 
would satisfy. But, does not the whole Bible speak entirely 
the same language ? 

There is one thing which these theologists do not, I think, 
^iou|^ consider. If absolute, unconditional, indefeasible elec- 
tioo, be that, which makes a man holy here, and happy hereaf- 
ter ; and, if this election, and its results, be, as calvinists say, 
a mere matter of will, . . where is the room for divine wisdom f 
And why so extended and concatenated an intervention of sec- 
cmd causes, i£ their opemtion was thus infallibly anticipated ? 
Wisdom acts by instruments : will fiats the thing. I will not 
diapuie an inmDibility of wisdom, and, of course, a certainty of 
event, where God sees right it should be certain. But an infal- 
Ifliiltty of wisdom, is not an overwhelming efficiency of power ; 
whadi mere will implies : nor can we tell, how many events in 
the detafl, or what events, or of what kind, God wills to be cer- 
tain* May he not will suspense, and possible failure, as neces- 
saiy to the illustration of the operative wisdom ? I must stop, 
or be too late. 

Always yours, 

Al£x. Knox. 
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LETTER XXVII. 

To A. Knox, Esq. 

Cashel, 23d April, 1806. 

Mr nxAR Sir, 
I THANK you much, for vour timely and satisfactory observations 
on St. Paul's doctrine of providential predestination. My stu- 
dies have, of late, been much interrupted, by complaints of the 
nervous kind : which have altogether precluded any thing like 
fixedness of attention. Therefore, what littie I have read, has 
been of various kinds, * here a littie, and there a littie,' though 
I cannot presume to say, ' apis matinse more modoque.' Thank 
Crod, however, I have been much better for these few days 
back ; I hope, by regimen and exercise, soon to be in working 
order. 

I should be very glad to know how you are proceeding, in 
tiie matters which were on the anvil, when I left town, nhe- 
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dier the preface tp Hale's relidous works is transmitted, and lb 
work itself in forwardness? Whether the commnnicatkins Is 
H. More are completed, and her treatifie will soon be oolf 
Whether you are about making use of the letter to the AicUsih- 
op 1 And whether you have yet furnished a critique on BsiM^ 
Rural Philosophy 1 To all diese queries, I do not upect sa- 
swers. It wm, however, gratify roe, if you will select saeh of 
them, as may suit your inclination to notice. I just took xf t 
little publication, by your friend Nicole, whidi I pmckased 
from Mr. Walker. It is a selection of epigrams, imk a wj 
beautiful and classical preliminary dissertation ; on wUch jw 
may find a high encomium in Bayle's Dictionary, aitic Nicme, 
note £• From the prefkce, I will extract a short passage, wUch, 
I know, accurately coincides with your modes of diinking ; ind 
which^ if you think of defending classical study, against Mr. 
Bates' attack, may perhaps be a little to your puipoee. *Noii 
quae [quia ?] apud ethnicos Veritas repentur, ideo ettmica est, 
aut ideo Veritas non est : semper ilia ex seterao et incoinipto 
defluit sole, qui, lic^t christianos abundantiori lumine perfuderit, 
tamen ethnicis non ita se subtraxit, ut illos penitus a hice sol 
secluderet Quod etiam, grevibus et eruditis theologis, quando* 
cunque ipsorum libros attingunt, pias et utiles commentatioDes 
supi^editat, dum secum considerant quid ethnici cognoverint, 
quo progressi sint, ubi substiterint, et quam longe, obscuiis iOis 
veritatis scintillis quae apud ethnicos nilserint, revelatum fidei 
lumen excellat.' These thoughts, I am well aware, are by no 
means new to your mind. But are they not most happily ex- 
pressed ? and do they not derive a peculiar force, from being 
the sentiments of your favorite Nicole ? Messieurs of Port 
Ro3ral, indeed, in themselves, supply a host of arguments, m 
support of classical learning. Who more assiduous in the cul- 
tivation of ethnic literature ? and yet who more conversant in 
the interiora of practical and spiritual religion 1 

A letter lately received from my fnend Mr. 6. Sharp^ has 
»the following P. S. * A new monthly review of books is pro- 
posed to be published, by a society of^gentlemen, under the title 
of the * Eclectic Review.' I am not at all acquainted with Bfr. 
Greathead, the chairman of the committee ; nor, indeed, even 
with the names of the other gentlemen, who form that commit- 
tee ; but I am desired by a worthy friend, who is well acquainted 
with them, to request, tluit you will &vor them with such occa- 
sional remarks as you may think proper, from time %o time. 
And, if you desire a more particular account of the intentions, 
and views, of that society, I am desired to refer you to AtocBn- 
der Knox, Esq., of Dublin, with whom I understand you are 
acquainted, as he can give you ii^onnation on that head«' 
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The original cause of this application, you well know ; and 
yea are, certainly, the best judge how far it can be complied 
with. It appears to me very indefinite ; and I need not tell 
yew, that the range is very limited, in which I could supply any 
tiling worth notice. Now, probably, the line in which I would 
have, either ability, or inclination, to give my mite of assistance, 
ii abeady' filled up. At your discretion, however, I leave the 
matter. If you think there are any works newly afloat, which 
would afford me an opportunity of throwing out hints of a 
oaeful tendency ; and if, also, you deem the Eclectic Review, a 
lit ii^^um of doing so ; I would gladly endeavor to do my best 
I <$ertainly do not think very highly of the work ; but it may 
mend. 
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LETVER 26. 






My dear Mr. Jebb, 


April S6. 1806. 


* 


* * * 


* * 


« 


« « » 


* * 



I HA#k been proceeding slowly with my review, which is now 
not far off a close ; at least, I have got through three fourths. 
I wrought, rather because I would do it ; except where I was 
giving vent to my own feelings, as in vindicating classical edu- 
cation, &c. In fact, Ely Bates has not risen with me, on clo- 
ser acquaintance. I still think it a very useful, and sincerely 
p«otts book. But it is superficial every where, a very few in- 
stances excepted, unless where piety gives it solidity. He has 
adopted, also, some opinions of a very uncomfortable kind, 
drawn, as I think, from Locke's principles ; which make him 
turn out Jess congenial to me, than I thought him at first But 
I manage him respectfully ; and as gently as I can, without 
sacrificing truth. 

The letter to the Archbishop remains finished, but untran- 
scribed. The communications you ask about were long since 
dxnae ; and as it happened, in the nick of time. I had a letter, 
marked with some sohcitude, just a day or two afler I had dis- 
patched the last The work, I believe, is published this week 

m London. vexed me no little, hj speaking of it, though 

I had mentioned it to him in the profoundest secrecy. The 
author heard of its divulgment ; and wrote to me on the sub- 
ject : you will judge how mortifying this was. But I neither 

told the Archbishop, nor his brother , who has been in 

town, and went off this morning. I wrote strongly to himself, 

VOL. I. 17 
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and lie wii vexed sullicientlj ; so be you locked up. HaPt 
piefiice I could not go on with. The other busmeee* and ex* 
tm-matten which occurred, made it impoaaible. 

One of these extras, was a letter to Bfr. Butterwort]i» on tki 
usefulness of devout people attending divine woishipv fAn a 
fonn was used ; in order to try how mere pie^ could eopg^ 
ibfemf without aid fix>m exciting circumstances, BIr. B. wm 
some weeks bef<Mre he answerra me : but I heard of my letter 
from — — , to whom a dissenter in the Isle of Wi^ lost 
returned from London, gave such an account of a letter he nad 

he«ffd read, while in town, that , who knew nodiing oC ny 

having written such a letter, knew it to be mine. The pleasul 
circumstance is, that a dissenter should like it so. 

I could wish you to write a review of the book which is just 
comii^ out* It would be, I en>ect, just fit for you. And I 
think I will mention it to Mr. Greadiead, ^en I write to him ; 
which will be shortly. Have you read the remaiks on Cowper, 
in the March'Christian Observer ? I think they are very judi- 
cious. I am endeavoring, at intervab, to new modify my 
paper on experimental preaching ; and hope soon to have it 
complete. 

On the subject of predestination, I humbly think it is demon- 
strable, that the calvinistic view of it has no support, either from 
Scripture, or the course of things. The terms ^ elegit in Chiisto 
ad flstemam gloriam, idque ex amore suo et gratis mere gratuitA, 
nee fide nee bonis operibus, nee in his ill&ve perseverantift, aut 
ull& alift re in creature prsvisis, ipsum tanquam causis aut con- 
ditionibus ad id moventibus, quo totum nempe in laudem cederet 
doriosse suee gratis,' . . are, in my judgment, little short of 
their own confutation. For, if this were so, why was it necessa- 
ry to wait for the fulness of time ? What was that fulness, but 
suitableness to God's design, which his divine purpose, not to 
force effects, but to wait for events, made necessmly a business 
of procrastination. But does not suitableness of time, resolve 
itself into suitableness of individuals ? and did not this suitable- 
ness, operate in that analogical sense, in which, alone, we 
can speisdc here, as a motive to the great Disposer ? In fact, in 
their zeal to exalt God's will, they, ill a manner, as far as in 
them lies, deprive him of his wisdom : for wisdom must have 
something to reason upon, and be guided by ; but, what is there 

♦ Mrt. Hannah More'« « Hints for the Education of a Young Prince»«,» in which 
Mr. Knox took peculiar mtcrest; having been on a visit with Uie excellent author, 
when engaged m the composition of this work, which was materially benefited by 
his strictures, and enriched by his suggestions. . . Ed. 
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here, where not only foreseen faith, and good works, and perse- 
venmce, are thrown out, but uUa aiia re$ must be denied too ? 
Does not this involve as great contradiction as human language 
can, to all that plain sense would dictate ? Besides, St Paul 
MjB, * whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate.' But 
thai fiweknowledge must have had an object, and a purpose. 
What was its purpose, if nothing foreseen was to be acted upon ? 
Is it not much more congruous with sacred writ, and ri^t 
reason, to suppose, that God, having subjected this woild to cer- 
tain laws, and, amongst the rest, to that of free agency, or what 
we cmlU by tfiat name, . . in his plans of grace, he takes every 
thing wfaidi those laws lead to into the account ; and adapts his 
divine plans to those various results, so that there is the greatest 
possible distance from that arbitrary system, with which Calvin- 
ism disturbs the mind. 

Yours always, 

Alex. Knox. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 
To A. Knox, Esq, 

C4shel, May 6, 180i. 

My dear Sir, 
Though I cannot answer your very kind, and very full letter of 
April 26, as I could wish, I wish to answer it as I can, before I 
set out on a four days' excursion, to visit two brother cler^- 
men. I am very glad that I happened to hear, both of your m- 
ness and recovenr, at the same time. This saved me much un- 
easiness ; and I trust that there is now no danger of relapse. 
The Archbishop assures me, that your health and spirits seemed 
wonderfidly well, the night before he left town. 

Tour activity in getting through literaiy business, puts me to 
the blush. How Uttle have I done since I left Dublin, and how 
feebly has that little been executed ! We must hope that things 
will mend ; and in order to bring this hope in its way towards 
completion, we must endeavor to have proper vicissitudes of ex- 
ercise and study. Last week I was employed for two days, in 
writing a voluminous, but I fear prolix letter, to a brother clei^- 
man, on the subject of preaching. It is not yet finished. But 
when it is, I will, wiUi your permission, enclose it to you ; in 
the hope that you will point out some of the numerous errors, 
which I can hardly question it must contain. 

The publication which as just appeared in England, I am 
very anxious to see ; and would be highly indebted to you, if 
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you could by any means procure me an eariy enjoymeDl of thii 
pleasure. If you think I could review it, I wocdd make the il- 
tempt with pleasure ; it is, indeed, just the thing I could like ts 
do for my private gratification.; though with much diflUence cf 
producing any remarks fit for the public eye. It is veiy mil 
that you warned me on the subject of secresy ; for certain it ii^ 
that I did not before understand there was any such iiyundiiiB 
on your part, either express, or implied. I need not say, that I 
shall now be as close as the grave. I think, to the best of my 
recollection, I did once or twice casualljr mention such a th]D|i 
with the author's name ; but certainly, it was not to any one m 
the literary world ; or indeed to anyone that will probably recol- 
lect the circumstance. 

The Archbishop is well ; nor do I recollect ever having had 
a more comfortable conversation with him, than the other even- 
ing. He has some hopes of a visit from you. Is such a thing 
possible ? It would be good for your health ; it would be hig^y 
serviceable to our worthy friend ; and I really think it micfat be 
serviceable in no slight degree, to the cause of religion in mk di- 
ocese. The Archbishop speaks most candidly, and most wisely, 
on Uie subject of the Kilkenny association : he, also, eiqpresses 
a wish, that a well-regulated and modified clerical associatioo, 
could be formed in this diocese. It would give me real plea- 
sure, to talk over the matter with you and his Grace ; or rather, 
indeed, to hear your joint sentiments upon it Were you on ^ 
spot, I soberly think, much good might result There is a sub- 
stratum of seriousness, in some few of our cleigy. There are, 
also, several of the old school, highly respectable ; and without 
much dogmatical attachment to their long established modes. 
Now, do you not think, that good might be done by an associa- 
tion, under this state of things 1 I am glad to hear that you like 

my friend . The more thoroughly he is known, the more 

evidently it will appear, that he has a heart deeply impressed 
with religion of the best kind ; and a judgment, naturally strong, 
rendered much more sound, by thfi infusion of wisdom from 
above. I think that man calcuiatc^or a much wider sphere of 
exertion, than that afforded on the rocks of Carrick-a-Crewe ; 
which, however, he fills very contentedly ; and, no doubt, 
with real usefulness to the poor people among whom he is placed. 

Were there any difficulties in my mind, on the point of calvi- 
nistic, or augustinian predestination, what you say would, 
doubtless, have great weight in removing them : but the tnith 
is, I am pretty easy on that point. That which most puzzled 
me, were the views of justification, which I had seen put for- 
ward ; and in fact, divines seem, somehow or other, to have per- 
plexed that doctrine, by such a multiplicity of perverse reason- 
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;, and strained interpretation, that it is bard to see light through 
HhteAr darkness. 

One point I am persuaded of, that the extreme mode of 
▼iewiBg this matter, implies a manifest contradiGtion, to many 
plain assertions of our blessed Lord himself. Some good people 
UKwe had such a horror of human merit, that they crv out * Her- 
esy/ upon those, who simply use the phrase in the modified, 
and popular sense : which is fully authorized, by numerous 
passages of the four Gospels. I purpose, when more at lei- 
sure, reading over one or two works, by Baxter, on this sub- 
ject ; but, just at present, I have no wish to worry my mind 
with doctrinal controversy, being in a better frame for 
what IS practical and moral. By the way, I hope you will be 
good enough to bespeak for me, horn London, ^ Nicole,' 
and John Smith's ' select discourses.' Also to get for me, 
throu^ the post if possible, two copies of Herbert Marsh's 
little track on the Pentateuch. It is a very thin octavo pam- 
I^et ; and a friend of mine, who is a very hopeful convales- 
cent from infidelity, wishes to see it He was much struck 
with the account <^ it, in my note on the Pentateuch. This 
person brings the profoundest physical arguments, in defence 
of revelation ; and appears most truly anxious to arrive at frill 
conviction. I must candidly confess to you, that I told the 
Archbishop of your reviewing Ely Bates : is this a breach of 
confidence 1 If it be so, I am truly sorry ; and I can promise 
inviolable secrecy for the future. But I did not, at the time, 
nor do I now, thmk, you gave me any warning on that head. 
The nature of the case, indeed, requires, that it should be very 
sparingly mentioned. But I was led to conceive the Archbi- 
shop, an authorized exception. 

Farewell, my dear Sir, and 

believe me ever yoiu-'s, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER 26. 
To Ihe Rev. J. Jebb. 

Mfty 18. 1805. 

My good FaiEND, 
I WILL put you to the expense of postage, for a short letter. 
You were so good as to say, you would send mo a letter you 
were writing, when you had completed it. 1 hope you will not 
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omit it I ahall be truly desirous to see it: you can enclose Is 
William Taylor. 

I happen to have a duplicate of the new work : you shsl» 
therefore, (all heir to the superfluous copy. I hope to send il 
eariy next week. 

lou will, probably, have looked over die Archbishop's eop^. 
before your own reaches you. I hope it will do good : bat it 
still needs revising ; there being great inequality in its manner : 
yet it is certainly a curious kind of publication, all things eon- 
sidered. -*— writes, that the Bishop of Exeter saysne has 
got more information from it, on the subject most interesting it 
present to him, as preceptor, or governor,* or idiatever it be, 
than he ever received in ail his reading. 

As to the review, it is no secret : neither need it be spoken 
of, except some particular motive should occur. In net, 1 
know not what that review will turn out ; and thought in tte 
mean time, I would not refuse it aid ; yet I would aid it quietty, 
till I know better, what sort of company I have got into. 

I am now advanced a little, in an answer to a terrible kind 
of pamphlet, written against the Bible Society in London ; and 
paiticularly pointed at Lord Teignmouth, to whom it is address- 
ed and the four Bishops who are members, Durham, LondoUv 
Exeter, and St David's. It is such an effusion of hig^ church 
bigotry, that I do not dislike to have an opportunity, of saying 
a little of what I have to say, on that subject Wim tluoiks for 
your last letter. 

Always most cordially youHs, 

Alex. Kmox. 
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LETTER 27. 

To the Rev. J. Jehh. 

BelleTue, June 1. 1805. 

My worthy Friend, 
I HAVE this morning forwarded your letter to Mr. Greathead ; 
who, I am sure, will be very much gratified by it There was 
not a word, which I could have wished to alter. 

I am very much gratified, by what you say, and what you 
<luote from the Archbishop, respecting the • Hints.' I certain- 
ly agree with you, in all your drawbacks. And I lament some 
things, as afTccling the sense : but, altogether, I trust it will do 

^ To the Prince;^ Charlotte of Wales. . . £d. 
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good* If the author would adopt the measure of a thorough 
revisaly previous to another edition, it would be a great advan- 
tage to the work ; idiich certainly ought not to retain any reme- 
diahle inmerfecti<»i. 

I thank rou heartily for youi iiuiAun : its matter delighted 

jne. I read ii immediately, and handed it to Mrs. ^ who 

was afiected widi it in the very way my heart could have wished. 
For the time you had to write it in, nothing could be better ; 
and I hope and trust, what it contains is sound doctrine. 

I could wish to write to the Archbishop ; but I am veiy much 
occupied. I do not mean as to time ; for that I could, some 
way or odier, alwajrs command : but, when I am engaged in any 
thing, it occiqiies my thoughts so, that I must put some force on 
myself to turn to another subject I told you, I believe, that I 
am shaping an answer, to a very perverse attack on Lord Teign- 
moudi, and the Bishops who have taken part in the Bible Socie- 
ty. I take the auAor to be Daubeny. 

ConvcT my kindest regards to the Archbishop ; whose grati- 
fying wish to see me at (Jashel, has as great attractive force on 
me, as it well can have. And, if all be well after he returns 
from his metropolitical tour, I almost think I will pay him a vis- 
it : but ' quam muHa inter labra et pocula cedunt' 

Always most truly your's, 

Albx. Knox. 
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LETTER XXIX. 
To A. Knox, Esq. 

Cuhel, June IS. 1806. 

Mr D£AR Sir, 
Your speedy, and kindly considerate letter, just received, is in 
unison with eveiy thing I have experienced from you. And I 
cannot refrain from answering it immediately. Tour partial 
friendship leads you, unwittingly, to overrate the service I might 
be of at the Asylum. At the same time, I do feel, that I coidd, 
probably, be more useful there,* than in any odier situation. 
And, on this ground, nothing would more effectually meet my 
wisbea, than such an establishment Nothing, however, can, as 
I c<»iceiYe, be deticately said about the non-cure, in the present 
stage of the business. As the Archbishop seems to have set 

* As chaplaio to the MagiUlenf AByhim Ch»pe), in Leeson Street, Publin. . . Ep. 
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his mmd, on establishing two efficient men in the (»tliedial|i 
the room of the present curate ; and as I do not think, thrt m 
ther my own private wishes, or ihe prospect of resuhiiig goti 
in the wider sphere of, peihaps, the first Dublin congragalND 
should be permitted to clash with this excellent man's views, fa 
the benefit of his own diocese. Still, however, mi^ it not N 
proper, that something should be done for^with, before matton 
are too far gone, in Dublin, or here, or in both places t Now, 
my idea is mis. If you approve of die arrangement, and if dM 
Asylum can be procured, I would accept it, without any odm 
present provision. This would, doubtless, somewhat abiidge 
my income, and mar my prospects of diocesan advancement: 
but are there not considerations very superior, to any thing of i 
pecuniary nature ; and might not strict economy, m a college 
room, make the Asylum chaplaincy alone, with my own littk 
modicum, adequate to my support? Should you think tU 
scheme admissible, you might then, periiaps, write to the Aicfa 
bishop, stating the circumstances which, in your judgment, mdb 
it desirable, that I should remove to the vacant appointment ii 
Dublin ; without at all adverting to any thing in his disposaL 

The non-cure would, undoubtedly, be a pleasant thing ; em 
bling me, both with prudence, and with comfort, to remove into 
situation, which, of aJl others, would make me most happy ; be 
cause, I hope, more useful, than I could be elsewhere. But then, 
should come firom himself, of his own mere motion ; and, in iM 
manner, I could gratefully accept it, as my ne plus ultra ; an 
without compunction, because, whilst many circumstances ma 
enable his Grace to make the proposed arrangements in the ci 
thedral, at no distant date, . . perhaps, it might never be in hi 
power to secure me an independence ; and, at the same tim< 
to place me where I should be comfortable. 

I rejoice at the popularity of the ' Hints.' I did not think 
possible, that they should fail of making a very deep impression 
neither did I think it probable, that the author would long n 
main concealed. The internal evidence was strong indeed ; fr< 
quentiy, the same train of thought, and sometimes, the very tur 
of expression, which occur in the * Strictures on female Educe 
tion.' Of course, as the matter is now public, the Review mui 
notice the author. Many thoughts have been passing throu^ 
my mind ; and I hope to proceed with some vigor and spin 
when an unpleasant cold and headache leave me at liberty. 

Have you read an exceedingly good review in the Christia 
Observer, of Burder's sermon on amusements, and the answc 
to it? From some internal evidence, from the general view gin 
en of this important subject, and even from some modes of Ian 
guage familiar to my mind, I should suspect that it was not ii 
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*^t, that you saw the review for the first time. The extracts 
Wn Lord Chesterfield, Baxter, and Lcighton, were also, I 
poBBj furnished by a person known to you and me. 

Irwin Whitty has been imbibing just such views as we could 
^K^. He is delighted with the review of Burder's sermon. 

Tour ever grateful and affectionate friend, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER 28. 
To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

Dublin, June 16. 1806. 
Mr D£AR FRIEND, 

THANK you for your confidential communication, which has 

some thoughts in motion in my mind. 
If it were practicable, I could wish you to have the non-cure at 
^^^ice ; and, having that, to take an actual cure in thb city. The 

^>ire of D is, at this moment, vacant. has actually 

^^ ntertained thoughts of taking the cure. Then, the Asylum 
ould be vacant ; and, if the possession of the non-cure, were to 
_^ive you the means of living where you pleased, that would be 
^-^e place for you. Others, too often, speculate on private, and 
^^^iDersonal grounds. Subordinately, these must not be neglected : 
^Dut I look farther ; and you are the man to look with me. The 
^.Jksylum would be the place, where, on the best grounds, I would 
•rejoice to see you fixed : for there you would, with God's bless- 
ing, do much good. 

If the Archbishop and I were talking on this subject, I would 

^ell him all that is in my heart : but I think it would be wrong in 

me to write to him. Perhaps, however, there may be time for 

conversation on the subject ; as I hope to be at Cashel, about 

the time of the Archbishop's return from his circuit through the 

province. And if should move, I will endeavor, at all 

events, to obtain, through Mrs. , that there shall be a tem- 
porary provision. 

Dr. Browne's death, left room for the appointment of a third 
felbw to day. I heard the examination in morality, on Thursday; 
and it seemed agreed, that bodi questions, and answers, were 
above what had been heard there for a long time. The success- 
ful men are Saddler, Meredidi, and Wall. Graves goes into 
morality con amore : and it is, of all sciences, the most impor- 
tant, . . ' The soul of all the rest.' 

Tour's always most faithfully, 

Alex. Knox. 

VOL. I. 18 
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Exlract iof a Letter from H. M. 

'FuUiam Palace, Jum S. 

' I MUST tell YOU, that, to my great regret, the secret betmjred 
itself; and, from internal evidence, the' author was dwooTered, 
as soon as die hook was read. I declined the avowal, however, 
as long as it was possible ; but the suspicion became so strong, 
and so general, that it would have led, not only to afiectatioii, 
but deceit, to persevere in silence. A curious corremodeiioe' 
has passed, between me and the Bishop of Exeter. jSjs can- 
dor and politeness to the anonymous author (whom he natur- 
ally addressed by the appellation of * sir*), did him credit He 
presented the work, at my request, to the King : also a copy to 
the Queen, and to the prince and Princess of Wales. He wrote 
me, that the Queen alone had then found time to read it ; that 
she was very warm in her commendations, and as anxious as 
himself to know the writer. As he so hi^y approved the book, 
I thought it handsome, when the secret could be maintained no 
longer, to compliment him with the first avowal ; and I am 
expecting a visit from him, in order to talk it over. I believe 
the book is in the hands of most persons of hi|^ rank in Lon- 
don ; and it has had the good fortune to please.' 

Extract of a Letter from Dr. W. 

* June 4. 

has just called in, and told me that he was yesterday 

in company with the Bishop of Exeter : who said, * I have at 
last, come at the author of the Hints. H. M. has avowed it 
to me, and 1 have had a long conversation with her.' 
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LETTER XXX. 

To A. Knox, Esq. 

Monday morning, 6 o'clock, June )0. 1805. 



My dear Sir, 

Last nij|;ht I received your letter, and the very interesting com- 
munication it enclosed ; which I cannot avoid acknowledgii^, 
^Uffh on the point of setting off for Limerick with H. W. 
We hope to meet the Archbishop to-morrow. Mr. Butter- 
worth's letters I will very soon return. 

As to what you say of myself, I most cordially acquiesce in 
ly far the greater part of it. I should be most insensible indeed, 
if I did not feel, that a kind over-ruling Providence has been 
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with me, throu^ tke course of my pai»( life ; aod so feeling, 
I tbuik God I can. wait, not only quietly, but with perfect com- 
plaeoBce, for the guidance of the same good Providence. The 
heal wa^« then, is to let thmgs take their course. There is only 
one pouBt, the expediency of which I question ; and that is, 

spealmlg to • Of his prudence I have some doubt : but, 

besides, I have a stronger ground of objection ; namely, that 
aoch a step woidd, in some measure, be a departure firom that 
entire ain^Jicity c^ means, which is so desirable. When the 
apparatus is complex, may not failure, in some measure be ap- 
prehended 1 In truth, any alteration, in my situation or pr«M- 
pecta, wfaidi took place throu^ your immediate interference, I 
flhovld coofider to be in the natural course of things ; and 
WDuU, therefore, view comf^bu^ently, as a strictly providential 
event Now this would by no means be my feeling, were an 
aheration, even precisely similar, to arise, throu^ the interfer- 
ence of a third person. I must stop, in order to write to my 
brouier. 

Tour's DKMt aflectionately, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER XXXI. 
To A. Knox, Esq. 

Caahel, June 22. 1806. 

Mr PKAR Sir, 
I RETumi you Mr. Butterworth's letter, with many thanks. It 
is fuU of good sense, and ri^t feeling ; and contains veiy 
much, both of interesting information, and judicious remaiks. 
It is truly gratifying to see an English Methodist, so completely 
raised above sectarian prejudice, by the spirit and power of re- 
ligion. Essential service will, I trust, be done, throu^ his qui- 
et and wise exertions, to the interests of Christianity at laige, 
and of our establishment in particular. I hope I am not wrong 
in indulging the rejection, for I cannot help indulging it, that 
you are providentially employed, in sowing the seeds of union 
between contending parties, here, and in England. Mr. B. is 
evidently a pupil of your school ; and a few such pupils, mi^t, 
in a few years, do wonders. The high church spirit is becom- 
ing so entirely unamiable, that it is tolling its own knell. Is 
not this, ^erefore, the critical period, when good and pious 
men, of different opinions, may, with the most rational prospect 
of success, unite together in the promotion of hcart-religion ; 
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in bealiiiff the wounds which have heen inflicted on our com 
cfaiirtiuutyY through the dlBsensions of its professors t M 
caution and deHcacy* I own, are necessary : these Mr. But 
worth appears to possess, in a degree superior to what I ab 
ever met with ; and I hope I shalTbe the better, in these poi 
for die perusal of his tetter. 

I saw the Archbishop, on Tuesday, at Limerick. He is i 
at Killamey. He, perhaps, never was in better health and > 
rits : business has gone on with spirit ; and without l assi t ud i 
fatigue. Not a wmi about his plans for Cashel, &c. ; nor 
I wish the subject to be broached. The more I think of 
matter, the more satisfied I feel, with letting things rest prec 
ly as they are ; and waiting quietly that result, wluch, I tan m 
will be me b^ ; because it is, doubtless, in the hands of 
All-wise disposer. 

I shall certainly mark what appears to me amiss.* In 
review, I conceive, nothing of that kind need appear, eioe| 
general ndtice, that there are some slight occasional inae 
racies : but, in private communication to you, I could even n 
to be hypercritical ; firom an earnest desire, that as few blc 
idles as possible might remain in a work, which, in very nu 
important particulars, I deem by far the most valuable we hi 
seen, within the last twenty years. Pray, do you think it 
importance, that I should complete my review as neariy as p 
sible within this month, or eariy in the next ? I ask, becai 
two severe wettings, have given me a most incapacitating co 
and also because I have just received a third very pressing ii 

tation to visit , and attend a meeting of the Ossorian cl 

gy ; [to decline] which, af\er the refusal given to the last U 
I fear might give offence. My feeling is this, that, on perso 
grounds, I would much rather stay at home, and at my woi 
but that to avoid ofience, and to show a kindly disposition, 
wards a man who has been kindly attentive to me, I ought 
go. I will be guided in this point by your advice ; so that, 
by return of post, you can write but three lines, and tell i 
whether the review will be very speedily required, I shall ; 
accordingly. 

I have lud no answer yet from my brother ; but doubt not 
will apply, with due interest, to Mr. Hans Blackwood. 
I am, my dear Sir, with the truest esteem, 

Your faithful and aficctionate friend, 

John Jei 

P. S. The Bible Society have given 1000 Bibles, throii 

♦ In the ' Uiufs. ' . . Er. 
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Mr. 8., to the Ossorian clergy (who procured many subscrip- 
tions) for distribution. 1 long to see a sober answer, to the 
verjr lugotted attack of Dr. M. 
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LETTER XXXII. 

To A. Kmx, Esq. 

Cftshel, June 26. 1806. 

My dear Sir« 
Along with tins, I send you some very meagre verbal criticism ; 
wfaidi you may either bum, or make any use o^ that, to you, 
seems $t. I shall, if you choose, send you a few similar re- 
marks, on the second volume* ; which I hope to make iu a 
short time. I hope that the search for sli^ inaccuracies, has 
not withdrawn my mind firom the admiration of the very many 
excellencies, which the work presents. Tet I fear much, that 
I riiall do very htde justice to the latter in my review. Next 
week» I hope to begin writing to Mr. Greathead, the visit to 
— being entirely out of the question, from the severe illness 
of the Cashel curate, whose extensive duties of course de- 
yohre on me. Tou mistodc, or I perikape, imperfectly expressed 
my meaning, as to visiting . I did not question the pro- 
priety of occasionally mixing with and his friends ; but 

merely doubted, whether I could fairly suffer such an interrup- 
tion in my present business. On this point, I am not yet al- 
togc^r satisfied. Tou, therefore, would very much gratify 
and oblige me, by letting me know at what time I should have 
my review completed. If you write to Mr. Greathead, and 
think it fit, jou mi^t, peiiiaps, mention, (hat indisposition, and 
the accession of imforeseen business^ have necessarily caused 
some delay ; but that I shall make every effort in my power, to 
fiimish vaj remarks speedily. 

A great part of to-morrow, must be devoted to preparing a 
sermon for the cathedral on Sunday ; as the little discourses 
addressed to my few rustics, would not suit a Cashel audience. 
I trust, you hold to your resolution o{ coining among us here. 

Believe me. 
Your grateful and affectionate friend, 

JouM Jebb. 

* Of the < Hints.' 
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LETTER 29. 

To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

July 8, 180^ 
My worthy Friend, 
I WRITE just a line to apologize for my silence ; and to saj* 
that, my review having appeared in this last number, I wish you 
to be as expeditious as you can ; it being my conclusion, from 
their speedy publication of mine, that yours will be made use of 
as rapidly ; and, when they are thus disposed, it is a reason 
for the diisposition being met as much as possible. 

Last week was a week of unusual movement with me. I 
dined abroad twice : with Mr. Dugdale* on Thursday, and Dr. 
Graves on Friday. The former a methodist, the latter a do- 
rioal, dinner ; and drank tea out twice, Monday with— ——^ and 
Saturday* at . I had reasons propulsory, for every one of 

them ; and reasons attractive, for three out of the four. — 's 
party was matter of propriety ; the rest, both propiiety aad in- 
clination. Indeed, the last, was rather reluctantly acceded to ; 
but I was a great gainer, meeting there a »ster-in-law of H. H^ 
A. H.'s wife ; who won my heart wonderfully by her great 
good sense, and, I do think, piety of a very deep kind. It was 
to meet her I was asked ; and I did not regret having yielded 
to their wish. 

Dr. Hale's second anti-methodistic (or rather anti-— *) 
pamphlet has just appeared ; and a very strange thing it is. 
It has several sensible, and candid, and ingenious remarks : 
but his eagerness to re^te that best of all methodistic tenets, 
christian perfection, leads him into strange modes of interpret- 
ing scripture. People ought never to engage in religious, or 
any controversy, except they resolve, and are able to keep the 
resolution, that they will quit their ground, as soon as it shall 
be proved untenable. If Dr. H. were of this disposition, he 
would not labor to misconstrue scripture as he is doing : and 
the more is the pity, for he is a good-minded roan, and a sin- 
cerely religious man, in his way. 

I am, just now, waiting for a letter from Dr. W. afler he has 
talked to the Archbishop, to fix my time of movement towards 
you : for I do not choose to fix a time, until I know what time 
will be best answer the Archbishop. 

Your's always. 

My dear Mr. Jebb, 

Alex. Knox. 

* An eminent Dublin bookseller ; and an attached friend and follower of th« 
venerable John Weslev. . . Ed. 
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P. S. I bad nearly forgot to acknowledge the receipt of the 
crhkisms ; which I dare say are very just : but, from various 
causes, I have not been able to go through them. I will trans- 
mit them, when a proper opportunity occurs, vrith their history. 
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LETTER XXXIII. 

C«ah«l, July 10. 1806. 

A TRAIN of ideas has been this evening suggested to my 
imnd, which I know not whether it is worth while to preserve, 
aed w4iieh may very possibly be never shewn to any person* ; 
jet I cannot resist the inclination I feel, to commit those fugi- 
tive saitimeiits to paper. 

After very close examination of my own mind, not merely 
under die impulse of strong temporary feeling, but with much 
coohieas and deliberation, during the course of man^ months, I 
do not think that a permanent settlement in this country, 
would conduce, either to my usefulness, or my comfort. That 
this is not the result of mental unfizedness, I trust I may as- 
sume finom the fact, that, during six years, I have been steadily, 
and on the whole not unactively, employed, in actual profession- 
al <hity : that it is not the offspring of impatience and discontent* 
I hope I shall be enabled to prove, at least to my own satisfiic- 
lion, by waiting, quietly and composedly, for the providential 
guidance of Him, whose gracious superintendence I have ex- 
perienced through the whole course of my life ; which I grate- 
fidly acknowledge as a blessing, far beyond any thing this world 
can ' give. My determination is, to make no move ; nor to 
throw out any, the slightest suggestion, through any other chan- 
nel, ttian what I can fairly deem witW the natural course of 
God's providence ; and it is my earnest prayer, that I may be 
enabled to rest satisfied and happy ; and to employ myself not 
unusefidly, in whatever sphere may be providentially assign- 
ed me. • 

I have, however, very frequently considered the kind of duty, 
which would be necessarily impued, by almost any permanent 
situation in this diocese : and the more I have reflected, the 
more has my imderstanding been convinced, that, for such duty, 
I am very ill qualified. M^ habits, my feelings, my activities, are 
all rather of the academic, than of the parochial kind. Any 
little good that I could professionally do, would be rather in the 

* Though not addressed to Mr. Knox, this document was found among the Bi- 
ri)op*9 letters to his friend. . . £d. 
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way of public address, or lecturing, or catechetical instnictioii, 
than of personal intercourse, domiciliary visits, or similar dutief, 
which come so constantly within the ordinaiy sphere of a coib* 
try clergyman's duty. So much, indeed, am I convinced of n^ 
deficiency in these particulars, that I much question, whether any 
arrangement that might place me in an extensive country paridi, 
would not be positive injury to the diocese, as well a source of 
uneasiness to myself. 

With these impressions, I own my frequent wishes, that I 
might be providentially placed in Dublin ; wishes the more ear^ 
nest, though I trust not anxious, because I humbly hope that there 
I might be of some service. There is a particulao* line of preach- 
ing, not pursued in any of the Dublin pulpits, which I cannot 
help believing would be highly beneficial. I mean, the putting 
forward of experimental religion in such a way, as not to alarm, 
and even in some measure to attract, the higher classes oTsoci* 
ety. The views to which, I trust, I am in progress, through the 
Divine assistance and blessing on my friend's instructions, and 
my own slight exertions, these views, I hope I mifiht be enap 
bled, in some measure, thus to put forward. How nnperfectly, 
and with what inferior talent, I am well aware. Yet rtill, even 
a weak instrument, may be made use of in promoting a great 
cause : did I see any reasonable prospect, that the very supe- 
rior abilities of many well known to me, or of any one of those 
many, would be emplo3red in this particular line of preaching, I 
should cheerfully retire to that background, for whicn my know- 
ledge and powers are, perhaps, best calculated : but tfiat pros- 
pect not appearing, even in the remote perspective, I should em- 
brace with pleasure the opportunity of doing my best, as a locum 
tcnens, till others, better qualified, might render my slight ser- 
vices unnecessary. 

These, I believe, are my primary motives for wishing, that 
my lot may not be cast in this country : that there are subordi- 
nate objects, however, I will not deny. Such are, opportuni- 
ties of study ; mixture with those whose pursuits are similar to 
my own ; the advice and assistance of those, who are better 
and wiser than myself; and, if possible, a residence in the col- 
lege, to which I have looked back with a sort of tender regret, 
ever since I lefl it in 1799. 

Now, entertaining as I do such feelings, 1 believe it would be 
but candid and ingenuous to disclose them to the Archbishop of 
Cashel. His Grace is, probably, forming arrangements in his 
mind, for this diocese. I have some reason to believe that he 
may look to me in some of his schemes : would it not , there- 
fore, be ri^ht that, by a sincere avowal of my sentiments, I 
should anticipate the possible disappointment, which might here- 
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after arise, by my declining, or inadequately discharging, the 
duties of some situation, to which, in his kindness, he might 
call met 

There is yet another consideration, which though more appa- 
ma&y of a worldly nature, is not to be lost sight of. In order 
to remove to Dublin, I should have some decent independence ; 
gome professional situation which, without implying any duty, 
would afford some little income ; and thus enable me to take an 
actual cure, or rather, preachership, in DubUn. This, I con- 
cehre, would be a sine qu& non, on higher grounds than those 
of personal comfort To go to Dublin on a mere curacy, relin- 
qiushiiig my present prospects, would bear an appearance of 
quizoitiam, which I could not approve ; and might even be at- 
tributed to an arrogant presumption that I could fi^t my own 
way, and rise to notice and patronage by my own merit Such 
an imputation could not fairly arise, if I had a clerical income, 
though it were but a small one. And I can say with truth, that 
a small income, in Dublin, would be to me far more desirable, 
than a large one in the country. Now a frank disclosure to the 
Archbishop, might possibly so divert the channel of his favor, 
that, instead of calling me to an active situation in his diocese, 
he might, at a future day, give me a sinecure, which would per- 
mit my residence in town. His mind, I know, is sufficiently 
enlarged, to look beyond mere local arrangement ; and his kind- 
ness is so considerate, as to consult the feelings of those whom 
he wishes to serve. However, it is, after all, to be considered, 
how far it would be delicate to look for a preferment through his 
Grace, which would take me from his immediate inspection. I 
only trust, that not only my respect and gratitude, but, if I may 
so express myself, my regard for him is too great, to permit even 
that I should hint any thing, which would hurt his feelings, or in 
the least degree thwart his wishes : and this I can safely say, 
that a removal from his diocese could never be looked at with 
compllicency by me, if it implied a cessation of that intercourse 
and connection which, on his part, have been attended with 
the most unmixed kindness, and on mine, have been a source, 
both of the purest gratification, and the most solid advantage. 

VOL. 1. 19 
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LETTER 30. 

Not. is. 19». 

My dear Mr. Jebby 

♦ *♦***♦ 

«««*** t 

spoke of writing to you. If be haSf he haa probably 

said for himself, the substance of what I could say for him. 
But Uiis I must say, that he has, since you parted from us, gir- 
en me a great deal of pleasure. I am pretty sure his mind k 
untrammelled ; but, possibly, some clogs still hang upon hii 
habits. His connections with the world are strong, compUct' 
ted, and tender ; and he does not yet see, how he can recon- 
cile that strict course which I plead for, with the duties which 
he conceives those connections bind upon him. This, I sober- 
ly think, is all that now remains ; and I trust this last entangle- 
ment will be broke through like the others ; for, were it not to 
be broken through, I should seriously fear that all the rest 
would go for nought 

It is my conviction that, where it pleases God to give a call 
to any mind, to rise into the higher regions of religion, . . a 
disposition to hover in mid air, is one of the most dangerous 
that can take possession of the soul. In this case, nothing is 
little : the thing most trivial in itself, becomes momentously per- 
nicious, if it ties to earth that spirit, which God requires to soar 
towards himself. I doubt whether the story of the unfortunate 
king Saul, was not intended to illustrate to us this very case. I 
trust, however, that there is not the smallest danger of any such 
draw-back in our most interesting friend. 

On Saturd^ we went to B ; from whence we returned 

yesterday. There, he acquitted himself well ; taking a decided 

— , mi 
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struck with the universality of the change which she sees in 
him. There was a good deal of company there ; among the 

rest, Lady K . Our talk, however, was not spoiled. We 

were, on the whole, very well satisfied with our visit. 

I found here, on my arrival from N. Ross, a letter of five 
sheets from Mr. Greathead ; in which there was much substan- 
tial agreement, but a good deal of verbal and circumstantial 
dissonance. I dispatched one of six sheets to him this day ; in 
which I have sought to show him, that the differences he appre- 
hended were in words chiefly. I now mean to enter on finish- 
ing the review ; which has advanced little, since I left Ross. 
Mr. Greathead wishes to make it the firet article, in the first 
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unber of the new year ; in which, though of most entire un- 
Micern to me, yet it shall be my wish and endeavor to gratify 
im. 

I must now say no more, lest I should be too late for the 
[M9t of this evening. I will only add, that I am always, most 
Brdially yours, 

A. K. 

P. S. Do you not think that Foster, in the first article of 
le Eclec. for Nov., is, in prose, a match for Shee, in verse ? 
Hiat can be bolder, or more just, than that demonstration of 
le absurdity of atheism ? Tell me, also, do not you think 
KMe two last numbers improved, and on the whole very rc- 
MCtable ; particularly, the beginning of the above-quoted arti- 
e I I mean, the introductory remarks ? Surely, the temper 
wonderfully good ; and, considering they are dissenters, won- 
NrfiiUy liberal and catholic 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

Cashcl, Nov. 21. 1806. 

Mr DEAR Mr. Knox, 
>u have, indeed, every reason to look to me for some account 
myself, since my return home. Somewhat of bodily and 
rvous ailment, however, has prevented my writing to you ; 
cause it made me feel I could not write as I wished. Thank 
m1, my spirits are now very good ; and I look forward to 
lendment, from steady exercise. I mount my horse, at least 
e days in the week ; and am but just returned from Mr. 

^'s, where I dined yesterday in company with the Arch- 

ihop and Miss : his grace has been on a tour of con- 

mation. We met there, Mrs. , who appears to me to 

■aess much talent ; and what is better, a desire to be ^ood. 
le speaks highly of *• the Hints ;' and says Mrs. More is an 
lament to her sex, and to human nature. 
Your account of my excellent friend — delights me. I am 
daily expectation of hearing from him ; and were I sure when 
etter would reach him, I would wish to hasten his commum- 
ion of his present views. Such a man, I am convinced, will 
m be circumstantially, as well as mentally, unclogged. I can- 
t but regard him as an instrument fitted by Divine Providence, 
the production of most extensive good : and, in this view of 
subject, perhaps just so much connection with, and estima- 
A in the world,' as have obtained in his case, may have their 
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use, when he is providentially freed from all entanglemeoto. 
He may now be as deeply spiritual as he will, without incuriiiig 
the chaise of fanaticism. 

Our adnurable Archbishop delights and gratifies roe more and 
more. Confident I am, that, when you meet in Dublin, you will 
find no degree of alteration for the worse, whatever there may 
be for the better. The very views you could wish have taken 
deep root, and are producing a most abundant harvest. I know 
not whether he has written to you. He expressed, at the same 
time, a wish to preach the thanksgiving sermon, and a fear that 
he could not do so. All his old sermons, he is determined to 
bum ; and business so presses, that he is qipreheosive that he 
could not prepare a suitable discourse on Uiis occasion. He 
spoke of writing to you for some hints on the subject : but, at 
the same time, desired me to prepare. Now, if his Grace does 
not wish for your hints, they would be most acceptable to me. 
I do not mean any thing at length, or in detail ; but a sugges- 
tion of text, topics, and especially how I ought to manage Lord 
Nelson. \Vhether any mention, and how : for this I conceive 
to be very delicate ground, either in the alternative of mention- 
ing, or of omitting him. My view of the subject would lead me, 
and I imagine you will agree with me, to be rather practical than 
declamatory. By the way, do you not think the 1st collect, in 
* the form of prayer, &c.' and that afler the general thanksgiv- 
ing, admirable ? I do not recollect to have met, on any former 
occasion, an equal expression of humihty, and pious feeling. 

I preached a sermon on the religious instruction of youth, anA 
Iwo on the Lord's prayer, since I left Ross. The former was^- 
tolerable, and I hope had some effect. The second, on the^ 
Lord's prayer, was also I trust calculated to convey some use- 
ful hints. Still, however, I feel myself awkward in composing. 
Do you not think it would be a good rule, as much as possible, 
to talk as if we were writing, and to write as if we were talking ? 
I am disposed to believe that the former practice, would help us 
very much in the latter. I mean, that the habit of looking for 
the best and aptest words, in common conversation, would give 
us ready fluency, when wc come to put our thoughts on paper : 
always provided we meditate in private, at least as much as we 
talk in society. Dr. Johnson says, that reading makes a full 
man : but how many gieat readers are miserably empty ; and 
how few do wo find, unfurnished wi(h ideas, that are in the habit 
of sober collectedness of mind, and frecjuent meditation on im- 
portant topics ? The Uuth is, we do not so much want new ma- 
terials, as skill and readiness in analyzuig, combining, and new 
modifying the materials, thai we are ' already in possession of. 
Were wc to accustom ourselves more to such exercises, I am 
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convinced that the results would be happily conspicuous, in a 
copiousness and fertility, both of just thoughts, and apposite il- 
lustrations, to which they are entire strangers, who pace round 
in the same dull track, which thousands have paced before 
diem. 

I am so pleased with Foster's Essays, that I have commis- 
SKMied a friend to buy them for me. I cordially coincide with 
die criticism of the £. R., both as to its excellencies and 
defects ; I do indeed see with pleasure, an improvement in that 
publication. I shall now recommend it where I can, as its 
merits will do full justice to my recommendation. 

I must now break off. A quarter of a sheet of hints for a 
dmnksgiving sermon, if sent speedily, will be most useful. A 
coofinnation, and ordination sermon, must very shortly be pre- 
pared ; and with all these in view, I have got the Archbishop's 

approbation to Mr. 's preaching next Sunday. 

I am^ my dear Sir, 

Your most obliged and affectionate 

Friend and servant, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER 31. 

To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

Not. 25. 1805. 

My dear Friend, 
I RECEIVED great satisfaction from your letter of the 21st : but 
not more than I was looking for. 

As to the sermon, it strikes me that good use might be made 
of Isaiah xxxvii. 33d and 36th verses : ' Thus sai& the Lord 
concerning the King of Assyria, he shall not come into this city, 
nor shoot an arrow there ; nor come against it with shields ; 
nor cast a bank against it : for I will defend this city, for mine 
own sake, and for my servant David's sake.' 

Tou may begin with stating the outline of the historic fact ; 
in which you will find no difficulty in making out a parallel, 
between Sennacherib and Buonaparte. The address of Rab- 
shakeh is in the truest French spirit ; and the peculiar feeling 
seems to be that of haughty indignation, that so small a country 
should stand out against a conqueror, who had subjugated so 
many powerful nations. This success had evidently made hiin 
think that the world was his own ; and he conceived, that his 
very presence was enough to work wonders : ' With the sole of 
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my feet,' says he * have I dried up the rivers of the besieged 
places.' 

Briefly, then, go over the wonderful way, in which God was 
pleased to frustrate. 

That the tyrant of France has an indignation against Britain, 
of not wholly a dissimilar kind, will not be disputed : that, in 
the pride of his heart, he contrasts the present enormous extent 
of his acquisitions, with the comparatively narrow limits of 
Britain, we cannot doubt ; and he must be the more enraged, 
because an island which looks so small on a map of the worid, 
should work him such annoyance. 

In many signal instances, has this, hitherto, occurred ; but 
scarcely in any more remarkable, than in the instance which 
leads to the present solenmity. In all the exultation of a vic- 
tory, he that day said, that what he wanted was, not conquest 
on land, but power on sea : in other words, he wanted to be 
free, from the only adequate restraint on his overbearing ambi- 
tion. Yet, on that very day, it pleased God to let him see, that 
he was as far from that desired object as ever : that what he so 
much longed for, was the very thing which he could not accom- 
plish. He was made to see, at least enough took place to show 
him, that God, who had given to Great Britain its peculiar as- 
cendancy on the ocean, was determined still to preserve to it 
that superiority, in spite of all his efforts to obtain it for himself. 

Such, we have reason most deeply to thank God, is the pre- 
sent aspect ; and, therefore, though our deliverance \a neither 
so extraordinary, nor so decisive, as that of Jerusalem ; yet, as 
we in reason are bound to ascribe our deliverance to the same 
hand, so, considering the menaces which, for successive years, 
we have been witnessing, we have every groimd for entertaining 
the same feelings of gratitude, which the people of Jerusalem 
must have felt on that great occasion. 

But the truest method of being grateful, is to learn those les- 
sons, which, we may reasonably believe, are intended to be im- 
pressed on us. The prophet says, concerning the judicial visi- 
tations of Providence, ' The Lord's voice, &c.' Micah vi. 9. : 
but, is there not a voice, too, in interferences of mercy 1 We 
learn from the Gospel, that there is a most tremendous voice : 
what our Lord says to the cities wherein most of his mighty 
works were done, St. Matth. xi. 20., because they repented not, 
is surely most applicable to us, if, afler all the distinguishing 
favor we have received, we refuse to own that hand of our God, 
which has been good upon us. Neh. ii. 18. 

But, if we wish to sec our circumstances in the true light, we 
must examine by the lamp of God's word. When the Psalmist 
was in a state of depression, * his feet had well nigh gone ; his 
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steps had well nigh slipt ; . . until he went into the sanctuary of 
God.' And, too probably, we may be in danger of presump- 
tuous elatedness, if we do not follow his example. It has been 
wisely observed, that, while the New Testament teaches us the 
methods of God's grace, the Old Testament teaches us the 
ways of his providence. And the thought is most reasonable ; 
for, in that earUer dispensation, God was dealing, not so much 
with individuals, as with a nation. Hence, therefore, all other 
nations are to collect their duties, and their doctrines, until the 
consummation of all things. 

The passage, in particular, which has been read, considered 
in connection with afler events, conveys much striking, because 
most suitable instruction. 

Jerusalem was most signally dehvered : but why? 'for my 
own sake,' says God, ' and for my servant David's sake.' 

1. This imphes the dehverance was utterly undeserved ; and, 
therefore, to be rejoiced in with trembUng. He would do it for 
his own sake. Tbey were unworthy of such a mercy : but God 
was a gracious God ; passing by iniquity, transgression, and 
sin : because he was such, they were deUvered. 

2. But it implies, farther, that he would do it, because the 
plan of his providence required it The Jews were a nation 
set apart, to serve the most extended purposes of divine benev- 
olence. Out of them was to come that true seed of David, the 
holy leiiven^ that was to leaven the whole earth. Let their un- 
worthiness, therefore, be ever so great, God's glorious designs 
were not to be fnistrated. The ten tribes had, already, been 
scattered over many countries ; but the remnant of Judah must 
not share their doom : not because it was more innocent ; but 
because the truth of God, and the religious interests of man- 
kind, were so deeply connected with its preservation. 

3. This is particularly intimated in the expression, * for my 
servant David's sake' : for to David had the promise been made, 
that his seed should inherit an eternal kingdom ; and, therefore, 
what casualty threatened the stability of that decree, must be 
warded off: for the words seem also to imply, that God's love 
to David, (who, whatever faults he had been guilty of, had re- 
tained, through all, an undeviating resolution to have no other 
God but the God of Israel,) was the source of the entailed 
blessing being continued to his people ; and chiefly operated in 
preventing that total rejection of them from God's holy cove- 
nant, to which, had their national conduct only been considered, 
they might have been justly Uable. 

That the first of these observations applies most strictly to as, 
I need not spend words to prove : that God has aided us, not 
because we have been deserving, but because he is gracious 
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and full of compassion, every one of us will allow. In eveiy 
sense may we, indeed, say, * Not unto us, not unto us, but to 
thy name be the praise.' 

But it may be asked, how do the other meanings of those 
words belong to us ? They teach us, that most awful and in- 
teresting truth, that, as then, so now, God has reasons for Mb 
conduct, far beyond the common thoughts of man ; that all 
events, on this earth, are regulated and directed, in subservience 
to the interests of that spiritual, and invisible kingdom of the 
Messiah, which the carnal eye recognizeth not ; which, like its 
divine Founder, when he came at the first to establish it, * hath 
no form or comeliness,' to them who love the worid, and the 
thmgs of the world : but which, notwithstanding, has existed in 
the hearts of all genuine christians ; will at lei^th, the word of 
prophecy assures us, subdue all hearts ; and is, indeed, that, for 
the sake of which, the world continues ; and to which, kings 
and emperors, in their successive generations, are nothing more 
than subordinate, though, too oflen, unconscious servants. Dan. 
ii. 44., vii. 13, 14. 

Let us not, then, deceive ourselves, by calculations of human 
force ; or by precedents drawn from conmion history ; or by sup- 
positions, that the litde concerns of states and kingdoms, as they 
regard, merely, the present life, ore any thing in the view of him, 
before whom the inhabitants of the earth are as grasshoppers, 
and the nations as a drop of the ocean, or as the small dust of die 
balance. It is on far other principles, and for far other pur- 
poses, that the great events on this globe are directed and over- 
ruled. Little as the religion of the Scripture is thought of 
amongst men, this it actually is, to which every thing else is 
subservient. If wo are chastised and corrected, it is to compel 
uSf by our necessities, to reflect on our true interests, and be- 
take ourselves to our only refuge : if we are relieved and con- 
soled, it is to lead us to acknowledge the hand, which hath de- 
livered us out of the snare of the fowler. If signal judgments 
come upon the earth, if God rebukes many nations, and smites 
in sunder the heads over divers countries, it is, though we may 
not always see the distinct purpose, . . it is, I say, to remove 
some obstacles, or to bring into operation some means connect- 
ed with that kingdom of the Messiah, which God has sworn 
in his holiness to set up in the hearts of men. And, again, if 
particular nations are signally protected ; are repeatedly rescu- 
ed from menaced calamity ; it is, because such deliverances, 
are, in that instance, fittest to promote the same infinitely glori- 
ous design. If Jerusalem was delivered from Sennacherib, 
and if Great Britain be preserved from the no less overbearing 
tyrant of to-day, it is for God's own sake, and for his servant 
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lavid's sake ; that is for the sake of the kingdom of the Mes- 
iali. 

And may we not, with all humility, conjecture some reasons, 
hy the British empire should be thus distinguished? Has 
ol God made great use of it, even already, as exemplifying 
» mankind a state o( society, and a form of the christian re- 
pon, more truly worthy of imitation, than any others that are, 
r, perhaps, ever have been ? Why God thus distinguished us, 
e know no more, than why he distinguished the Jews : but 
lis we know, that in comparison with other countries, we may, 
I great degree, apply to our islands, what God, by his prophet, 
pplies to the hill of Sion : *■ My well-beloved hath a vineyard in 
very fruitful hill ; and he fenced it, and gathered out the stones 
leceof, and planted it with the choicest vine.' Yes, Grod 
ilhy as it were, taken much pains with our empire ; and, by 
lany a complicated plan of providence, has brought us to 
Int we are : . . both in our religious faith, in which rationality 
id spirituality are harmonized ; in our public worship, in which 
mplicity and dignity are united ; in our national government, 
I which efficient authority goes hand in hand with genuine lih- 
ty ; and in the prevalent manners of the country, in which, 
nid many painful instances of open vice in some classes, and 
I open folly in others, still good sense we may hope has, on the 
hole, a more powerful check, than in most other countries in 
16 world. 

But why has God given us these benefits ; and why does he 
ill continue them to us ? Most assuredly, for this alone, that 
e may improve themi not only to our own advantage, but to 
At of the world. We have, as a country, we have, as individ- 
lis, more ready means, probably, of glorifying God, than any 
ther people on earth. There is not a time that we assemble 
I the house of prayer, that we have not a fresh entry, as 

were, madeiagainst us in the books of heaven : for, not only 
or entire service, but many single collects teach us, distinct- 
r and impressively, the nature of that religion to which God 
ills us ; and to which we, &vored as we are, should, by our 
nmple, be calling the world. Where no such pure service 
9 ours has been presented ; or where the whole is at the option 
r the minister, and, tiierefore, falls as he falls, perhaps into 
Tongness of faith, as well as coldness of heart, then the case 
laybe very different, and the account to be rendered much 
»M. But to us, by virtue of our apostolic hturgy, vital chris- 
anity is continually held forth, in all its fullness, its depth, its 
eanty ; and is it not peculiarly in order to the continuance of thia 
leasing, that we have been spared so long, and delivered so 
requently? But, if we continue to neglect this blessing, . . to 
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improYe it no better than we have done* or are now doing, . • 
what have we to look forward to ? God, surely, expects from 
us, that we should not remain barren or unfruitful, under so 
permanent a provision for conveying the good seed into osr 
hearts. ' The earth, &c. &c.' Heb. vi. 7, 8. 

The excellent writers <m religious subjects mig^t be aUoded 
to, who certainly excel all other writers in the world: butthit, 
I only suggest 

The Uberty of doing as we please, which we Mculiaily enjoy, 
is a tdent which God expects us to improve. We may, in duf 
land of liberty, regulate our conduct by reason ; because the 
authority of law and government is, with us, congruous widi 
reason ; and the consequence is, that even fa^on, with us, is 
not that despotic thing, which it is in less favored countries. Pe^ 
sonal and domestic conduct is unfettered by any consideratioosi 
but those of good sense and conscience. 

It is not, therefore, wonderful, that so favored a land as the 
British empire, should be guarded, still, by that hand that 
formed it : but, if we bury our talents ; if we do not shine as 
li^ts in the world ; if we do not honor to that religion, the 
fidlest knowledge of which we may have, if it be not our owd 
fault ; • . what have we to look to, but the &te of the barren fig-tree t 

This impresses itself the more strongly, when it is remember- 
ed, that though God delivered Jerusalem for his own sake, and 
for his servant David's sake, when menaced by Sennacherib^ 
he nevertheless, soon after delivered it into the hand of Nebu-^ 
chadnezzar ; and though, in the one case, not a bank was^ 
permitted to be raised, in the other, its walls were laid low, and 
levelled with the ground. 

Can there be a more awful warning, or one more suitable for ' 
us to lay to heart ? Their deliverance, was far more signal 
than ours ; yet that was no security against a speedy change, 
in the conduct of Providence toward them, when, instead of^ 
being instructed, they grew more careless and hardened by mer- 
cies. 

And what was their chief fault? * Cursed is he,' saith 
the scripture, ' that trustcth in man ; and maketh flesh his 
arm ; and, in his heart, goeth from the Lord.' They had, as 
we have, peculiar grounds to make God their refuge ; but of the 
rock which begat them they were unmindful, and forgot the God 
that formed them : * therewre, thus saith the Lord, forasmuch 
as this people refuseth the waters of Shiloah, which flow softly 
(that gentle brook, the stream which flowed fast by the oracle of 
God, and made, by the appointment of Heaven, an emblem of 
that noiseless energy of omnipotence, which was their invaluable 
portion) and rejoice in Rezin and Remahah's son, dierefore, be- 
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loU, the Lord bringeth upon them the witeis of the river, 
itroDg and vu^bty^ even the King of Assvria, and all his glocy ; 
md he riuJl come up over all h» channels, and go over all his 



And is not this our fiuik ? and may not Divine Providence 
have indicated it to us, in the deadi of our most successful wtH" 
liort We maj, indeed, mourn for him, as the Jews for Judas 
Maccabeus. 1 Mac ix. 20» 21. But may not we, and our 
eooBtiymeo ask, whedier, by trusting in Um, and in our hearts 
going fiom that God whose gift he was, we may not have pro- 
voked our heavenly King to teke from us our championt It is 
maanfy wordiy of most awful reflectioD, that, aft the same time, 
we uould gain a victory, and lose him who gained it, and had 

"■^ "Sl^.i-1*^^' ^ "^" admonition with mercj. 
warning wim ddiveiance. 

Woiud we, dien, secure to our country a cootinnance of the 

Measings, so long, and so singularly youchsafed to us, let us 

deq>ly uy to heart what tfiese words convey. God ddivered 

Jernmlem, for his own sake ; that is, for the sake of religion : 

and for his s^rant David's sake ; that is, because David's love 

to God, was remembered in behalf of bis Dati<m. Let us, then, 

Mt ourselves, in good earnest, to be workers together with God ; 

bodi in promoting religion in our own hearts, and in ihc world : 

by tiie first, we shall ourselves add to the safety of our land, 

18 ten righteous persons would have procured me deliverance 

of Sodom ; by the second, we shall increase its happiness, and 

insure its well being. And let each individual lay to heart, that, 

let events turn out as they may, he will secure his own [safely], 

when sinners in Zion are afraid, when f^arfulness, &c« 
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LETTER 32. 
To the Rev, J. Jebh, 

BeHerCle, Doe. f . 1806. 

Mt dear Friend, 
I AM going to ask a &vor of you : which is, that you wiD, on 
receipt of this, send me your sermon on * They that sleep, sleep 
in the night% &c. : that is, that you will enclose it to Mr. Tay- 
lor. I will sdely return it to you, in the course of the ensuing 
week. The fact is, I wish to have it to read here, in the chapel, 
on Sunday evening next. 

This may strike you as a whimsical kind of request : but 
you will consider the painfid dearth there is of good sermons ; 
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and you will, also, have no objection, thus to elongate your fa- 
culty of doing good ; besides, from the honest report I will 
make to you of the effect, you will be a better judge how far 
you may hope to profit the public, by sending out some of your 
discourses. 

I naturally wish to hear from you about your thanksgiving 
sermon, and whether my hints were useful to you« I was 
pretty well employed, as I was obliged to write an entire ser- 
mon for one person, and part of one for another. The penon 
for whom I wrote the entire sermon, modified, and I doubt not, 
improved it. The part was delivered in my own hearing, one 
or two errors excepted, verbatim. 

I hope you are pretty well at present ; for I am going, with 
your good leave, to enlist you into a service of some magnitude. 
It is, to preach a charity sermon for the Orphan House. Mrs. 

had looked to ; but he wishes to decline it ; and on 

grounds, which convince her she ought not to press him. He, 
Sierefore, being out of view* she next looks toward you : for 
her object is to have, if possible, a christian sermon. I own I 
wish you to accede to her request, and if you do, I will furnish 
you with a text, which you wUl love to enlarge upon ; and some 
hints, which, I hope, you will not dislike. Tou have time 
enough before you, as it will not be till some time in May. 

I hope, eameistly, to hear from you continued good accounti 
of your health and spirits ; to which, I am wefi assured, no 
earthly means can be more conducible, than your steady per- 
severance in riding. But what I also once more mention to 
you is, the desirableness of your taking the beginning of th& 
week for your sermon. This would leave your mind so disen^ 
gaged, in the latter part of the week, that exercise would be 
doubly serviceable to you. I am afraid I may be in danger oC 
teazing you on this point : but, indeed, I am impressed so much 
with its importance for you, and I consider it, also, as so good 
an opportunity for you to acquire self-command, that I cannot, 
consistently with my deep concern for your health and happi- 
ness, omit to mention it. 

I must now break off, as the gentleman who is lo carry 
this to town is on the point of going. My cordial love to the 
Archbishop. 

J. p. has probably written to you before this. He perseveres 
in wnting most happy letters to me, and to Mre. L. That is, 
one to each of us, since he returned home. 

Always yours, 

A. K. 
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LETTER XXXV. 
To A. Knox, Esq. 

Cashel, Dec. 17. 1805. 

Mt dear Sir, 
^KO with this, I send you a copy of my ordination sermon ; 
lich I was under the necessity of making later in the week, 
in you would recommend. The truth is, that, between pre- 
ling my examination, the examination itself, and some indis- 
ntkuiy I found myself, pretty late on Saturday, without any 
Mr provision for the next day, than an arranged plan in my 
•dy and, on trying to write, that evening, I could compass no 
3re than the mtroduction (p. 1.) ; being really exhausted, by 
I prelections I had been giving for three days. In this dilem- 
1, 1 thought it best to go to bed at eight o'clock, and rise very 
rly* Accordingly, at one o'clock, a. m., I rose, and put to 
per what I now send. It gives me much pleasure to think 

it Mr. , the new [uiest, is under very serious impressions. 

e is certainly, just now, rather ignorant ; but his dispositions 
B excellent. Ue took hugely to all that was said ; and has 

morning gone home, with a gig full of books, and a very 
MTOugh resolution to give himself up ^olly to his profession. 
• was present at the examination ; and I think received some 
bnnation which gave him pleasure. 

In the sermon I now send, you will recognize a sentiment 
HDH Ogden, about * all the distinctions of morality.' It came 
rciUy to my mind ; and though I had not the volume to refer 
, I put it down, possibly much marred in the expression. You 
dV also recollect Seneca's sentiment ' Spiritus Dei res delicata,' 
c. ; but you will, peiiiaps, still more easfly recognize ideas, 
!iich I have inibibed from yourself and from ' the Hints.' 1 
low not whether I have, in any measure, made them my 
m, by the phraseology ; but whether they be deemed stolen 
knIb or not, they were too much to my purpose to be set aside. 

1 fear thia letter is incoherent, for I have been hurried ; and I 
n sure it is ill and crookedly written, for I have been almost 
the dark. But you will excuse errors. Pray do write very 
on to 

Yours most affectionately, 

John Jkbb. 
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LETTER 33. 

To the Rev. J. Jebh. 

Belleffle, Brmy, Dec. SO. 1806. 

My dear Friend, 
I WRITE a line or two to say* that your sermon reached me safe- 
ly on Sunday morning last ; and the only drawback that I ha^e 
had, in my pleasure respecting it, is, that I did not read it my- 
self in the evening. I thought I had drilled sufficiently ; 

but still it was not what it should be. It was liked, however, by 

all ; and it delighted . Mrs. L. has begged permisaioa to 

have it transcribed, which I was sure you wouhi not refuse, and 
I therefore did not oppose. 

I am trying my own hand at a sermon ; and have got two 
thirds through it If I succeed in such things, I, too, may med- 
itate giving a volume of Sunday readings. My text is that vene 
in Habakkuk, * But the just shall live by his faidi.' I find it 
a pleasant subject ; and you know it is a copious one. I meai 
to stay here, till towards the beginning of the new jrear* It ist 
lovely place ; and I even become more and more attached to it 

You must preach that sermon ; and you need feel no difficul- 
ty about it As soon as one or two matters are out of my thoudrts, 
I will furnish you with the hints I spoke of, for your cowdS&n'^^ 
tion. Your letters have given me great pleasure. I cannot bo^ 
be ever interested in what concerns you ; and to hear from^ 
yourself what satisfies me, is a very great comfort indeed. Your^ 
liking to ride alone, and finding your faculty of solitary thinking^ 
improve, is just what I could wish. I know from a little, but not:^ 
enough experience, that nothing tends so much to make one, ^ 
both agreeable and useful in company, as finding solitude agree- * 
able to oneself. 

The fact is, there is a certain inward strength, a self-posses- - 
sion, a self-command, and, therefore, a self-satisfoction, which 
is the happiest of all possessions ; except that which gives it (the 
knowledge of God, and of him whom he hath sent). But this 
frame is not to be had at once, nor, perhaps, at all, if we do not 
labor for it But wb can do this, only by continued endeavors to 
practise it And we can do so to purpose, in solitude only. 
Self-command must, indeed, be most essentially exerted in soci- 
ety : but it must have been got in private ; in perpetual efforts 
to live upon ourselves, and be, under God, our own bank, from 
whence to draw comfort Growth in this, is growth in common 
sense, in usefulness, and in happiness. And to find in myself 
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any satisfactory proof, that I am thus strengthened with might by 
God's Spirit in ihe inner man, does delight me. I soberly ask, 
what can I want further in this world, but to be still more estab- 
lished, and still more settled, in this essential felicity. The bell 
has rung for prayers, I must, therefore, only add, that 

I am always yours, 

A. K. 

00 

LETTER XXXVI. 
To d. Knox, Esq. 

Cashel, Dec. 23. 1905. 

Ht dear Sir, 
This morning brought me your letter ; and, with it, brought me 
much comfort which I stood in need of. This bad weather has 
nBecied me with a severe cold and headache : the latter, indeed, 
W88 probably helped on, by the necessity of framing a very bad- 
dish confirmation sermon, for yesterday : but, whatever be the 
cause, I so feel the effect, that I have made a provisional en- 
gagement with Mr. , that he shall preach on Christmas 

diay. 

StiU, however, my engagement is but provisional ; for I have 
been thinking of a discourse on St Matt xi. 4, 5. ; which, I 
conceive, may be so managed, as to suit Christmas tolerably. 
I know not whether you recollect my differing from you, on the 
subject of St John's doubts : formerly, I followed Atterbuiy, 
Doddridge, &c. &c., in the opinion, that the Baptist merely 
iviahed to remove the scruples of his followers. Lately, how- 
ever, I have come over to the other way of thinking. Our Lord 
never used words, without a depth of meaning : but what force 
or spirit would there be in ' Go and shew John', if St John had 
no doubt ? Our Lord commonly shaped his answers, so as to 
meet what was in the heart of those who addressed him. If, 
therefore, the doubt originated with St. John's disciples, can it 
be supp<»ed, that be would have omitted so fair an opportunity 
of censuring their unbeUef ; and is it probable, that he would 
have used expressions which convey an indirect reproof to St 
John, if St John did not deserve it? I do not attribute much 
weight to the argument, which dwells on the full evidence that 
St John had, and the direct testimony he bore. Those earher 
impressions mi^t have been considerably effaced, when the 
special purpose of his mission was at an end : and besides, 
would it not be attributing too much, to him who was inferior to 
the least in the kingdom of heaven, to suppose, that his faith 
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remained unshaken, amidst greater trials, than any of the Apos- 
tles were exposed to, before their Master's dea&f 

All this, however, is little to the purpose of mj sermon. I 
would, then, first put briefly, the evidence arising from the mira- 
cles performed : this evidence, in itself, does not go to prove 
the point in question, that Jesus was the Messiah ; because, 
miracles might have been wrought, by a person with an infericM' 
divine conmiission ; but when it is considered, that the very 
miracles wrought, were those which the Prophet Isaiah attributed 
to the Messiah ; a prophet who must have had peculiar weight 
with St John ; then, indeed the probability of our Lord's mes- 
siahship becomes very strong. JBut more conclusive evidence 
remains behind. * To the poor the gospel is preached.' This 
is the distinguishing characteristic of Christianity ; the point in 
which it difibrs, from every heathen, and every Jewish system. 
The gospel is preached. 1. To the poor in condition. Contrast 
with all philosophical systems, which were exclusively adapted 
to the wise, to the learned, to those of superior stations in 
life. 2. To the poor in spirit, (which though not commonly 
adverted to, I take to be the grand point,) : in Isaiah, it is ^ to 
the meekly which is rendered, in our Lord's quotation, * to the 
poor.' St. Luke, iv. 18. Now, that the poor may signify the 
poor in spirit, is evident from a comparison of the fint beati- 
tude, with the paraUel place in St. Luke. These passageB* tak- 
en along with * Come unto me all ye that labor, &c. &c.' 
' The whole need not a ph3rsician, but they that are sick, &c.' ; 
and, indeed, compared with the whole tenor of the gospel, leave 
no doubt on my mind, that the answer to St. John Baptist, 
has a direct reference to what I deem the highest branch 
of internal evidence, the adaptation of the gospel, to all those 
who are consciously *• wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked', in a moral sense. The preachmg good 
tidings, to persons thus spiritually poor, is a fme contrast to Jew- 
ish theology and morals ; which afforded comfort to those only, 
who thought themselves righteous. On the above, then, and 
other grounds, I shall not scruple to take that spiritual view, 
which the common interpretation very imperfectly aSSbrds. 

All this, I fear, is meagre, common-place stufi. I was willing, 
however, first to satisfy myself, and then to satisfy you, that I 
can think a little, under the pressure of bodily ailments, n^ch 
would, some time ago, have prevented me from thinking at all. 
I am very glad that my sermon could be of any use as a Sun- 
day reading : and happy, on higher than personal motives, that 
it gave satisfaction to the congregation. You judged quite 
right, in not objecting to its being transcribed. Surely, it must 
ever be most gratifying to me, to afford any kind of gratifica- 
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Q to Mrs. L . But who, indeed, has a better title than 

jj to dispose of that, or any sermon of mine ? Pray have 
i since received the inclosure of an ordination sermon ? I 
It it to Mr. Taylor, with a request that he would forward it 

you ; but did not mention B , as I was uncertain whe- 

tr it would reach you there. 

Since you are imperative about the Female Orphan Asylum, 
ave nothing to say hi the way of objection. You know you 
y fireely and fully command me. And as, in this instance, 
1 promise me much useful aid, I know not whether the mat- 
may not be as well thus settled, as in any other feasible 
de ; since our friend is out of the question. It is certain 
t, however I may partake of the perfections attributed to him- 
tf b^ Shakspeare's clown, *• Marry, and I can mar a good 
ly m the telling of it', your hints will at least come forward 
]i iSbis advantage, that I can promise thev will be cordially re- 
ved by me. I wish I could be equally certain of feeling 
•r influence upon my heart. 

And now, my dear sir, let me return you my best thanks for 
or letter : it was a cordial to me, and has actually contribut- 
inofe to support me through a day of illness, than you can» 
rliaps, well conceive. WiU not this be a stimulus to you to 
ite often, though it be but half a page ? My temperament 
mcbf that a little sound wisdom, thrown in at a needful time, 
Miv my spirits far more, than any thing which society can 
brd. Happy as I am in conversing with you, I doubt whe- 
ar« in the hour of nervous depression, a le'tter from you would 
t tend more to calm and compose my mind, than even a 
lole day of actual conversation with you. Must not this arise 
fOk henice, that the letter inspires me with the wish, and soli- 
le affords me the opportunity, of looking at home for com- 
rt? I have oflen wondered, why hours of your wise, instruc« 
e» delightful talk have so frequently failed ' mihi me reddere 
iicum.' May not this have been the cause, . . that I was se- 
cedt by it, to transgress that sage moral maxim, Ne te ques- 
rerifl extra? 

The Archbishop called on me just before my dinner. I talk- 
over with him the substance of what I wrote above, as to 
D poor in spirit; at fu^t, he differed altogether ; but, latterly, 
IS coming round to me. I hope I have not been wrong in my 
ew ; for, probably, I shall have preached on the subject, he- 
re an answer from you could reach me. I was much struck, 
one weeks back, with passages from Seneca and Lucretius, 
laphically descriptive of the tedium vitse : one from Lucretius 
will transcribe for you, lest you should not have the book to 
tfer to : 
VOL. I. " 21 
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8i possent homines, protndc ac scntire Tidenliir 
Pondua inesie animo, c^uod sc gravitate fatiget, 
Et quibufl id fiat causis cog^noscere, et unde 
Tania mali tanquam molefl in pectoro c<mstct ; 
Haud ita vitam agercnt, ut nunc plerumque videmus. 
Quid sibi quisque velit, ncscire, et quierere semper, 
Commutare locum, quasi onus deponere possit. 
Exit sicpe foras, magnis ex edibus ille, 
Ease domi quem pertssimi 'at, subitoque rerertit ; 
Quippe fons nihilo meliua qui sentiat esse. ^ 

Cumt agens mannos ad fulam hie precipitanter, 
Aunlium tectis quasi ferre ardentibiu instini : 
Oscitat eztemplo, tetigit cum limina vilUc ; 
Aut abit in somnum graria, atque oblivia qiunrit, 
Aut etiam proporans urbem petit, atque reyisit* 
Hoc so quisquo modo fugit : at, quem scilicet, tit fit, 
Efiligora haud potis est, ingratis haeret, et aiigit. 

Is not this a masterly description? The whole cairies the im- 
pression of real lite; it is no fancy piece. Some of the 
touches describe the veiy manners of to-daj. * Currit agens 
mannos.' There, we have precisely the cuiricles and ponies 
of Bond Street ; for, happily. Bond Street has monopoKxed 
our Dublin loungers of the first rate* • • one of the best re- 
sults of the Union. But, indeed, we have, throug^ut, an al- 
most hving picture of the miserable shifb and expedients, by 
which the world is trying , * onus deponere.' Lucretius knew 
the malady right well ; unhappily, he did not know the cure. 
His remedy was suicide ; and after that, an eternal sleep : for 
these he actually proposes, as the only refuge of the miserable. 
Who that deeply considers this, must not, from his heart, bless 
God for the gospel ?' 

I do believe die Archbishop acquits me of laziness. Since 
we parted, I have preached every Sunday but two ; and in lieu of 
them, there has been a thanksgiving sermon ; besides the exam- 
ination for orders, and extra preparation for the confirmation, in 
the course of which I have catechized on Mondays, as well as 
Fridays. It would, however, be a small matter to be acquitted 
by the Archbishop, if I could not acquit myself: this, I trust, I 
can. I own I should be very thanldul, if I were to rise to- 
m9rrow without a throbbing head ; in that case, I might do 
something for Christmas day. 

Your faithful and affectionate friend, 

J. J. 
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LETTER 34. 

BcUevue Bray, Dec. 23. 1805. 

My dear Mr. Jebb, 
1 THANK you much for sendiDg me your ordination sermon * ; 
which I thmk most substantially good : and what I particularly 
like in it* is that easy flow of composition, to which I was solici- 
tous to see you come. The time in which you wrote it, makes 
h appear to me a wonderful Uttle discourse ; and Mrs. Ir—' — 
thinks it one of the best discourses she has ever read. I do 
not go thus far : but I am highly pleased with it indeed. There 
were one or two places in which, had I been near, and had there 
been time, I should have suggested a short addition, in order to 
prevent your meaning being mistaken. For example, where 
you say, that * the word of God would enable', (I quote from 

memoiyv for Mrs. L has not yet returned the sermon,) I 

should have expressly added, * when impressed by the Spirit of 
God.' You may be sure I conceive you to have had this fully 
in your thoughts. And, where you speak of the Bible fumish- 
iiig such ri<£, and diversified materials, I should have recom- 
mended the express recognition of the utiUty and necessity of 
human learning, as both philologicaUy, and philosophically, aid- 
ing the due understanding of God's word. This, too, you feel 
just as much as I. In fact, my good friend, your style of 
preaching seems to me to be wonderfully what it should be ; 
and its being so, and its obvious improvement as to manner^ 
even in this last discourse, gives me most cordial gratification 
n|iwt satisnction« 

I must only add, that I am always yours, 

—00 

LETTER 35. 

To the Rev. J. Jtbb. 

Written at B— , Jan. 4., 

Dated from Dublin, Jan. 7. 1906. 

Mt dear Friend, 
I OUGHT, before this, to have acknowledged the receipt ol 
your pleasant letter. It was a cordial to me. Every sentiment 

* This discourse was published in tlie following year. Sco Jcbb'tt Si-rmon!?, on 
Subjects chiefly Practical, Scrm. XI. • . Ed. 
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and observation in it, relative to yourself, and to human nature, 
I cordially agreed with ; and am obliged to you for the passage 
from Lucretius, which is most remaricable. But, as to the 
meaning of the text there, I do not so fully, accord ¥idth you. 
I say, so full/, because I have no doubt that your sense is really 
in the text : but, in my mind, not as the immediate meaning, 
but as that which the literal meaning leads to, or father (what is 
very near your own idea) involves. I would object only to its 
being supposed, that our Lord meant those to whom he spoke, 
or even John, so to understand him. The frame of mind John 
appears to have sunk into, made it peculiarly expedient to pre- 
sent to him proofs, sensible and palpable ; therefore, our Savior 
says, * Go, and tell John the things which ^e hear and see.' 
Now, what did they hear and see, respecting the particular 
point you speak of? Not, I think, the spiritual, but the literal 
fact : our Lord was, at the time, working miracles, and sur- 
rounded by a multitude ; for, as the messengers of, John ^de- 
parted, he began to say to the multitude', &c. He, therefore, 
made an appeal to their own senses ; and, as their senses were 
not yet so exercised, as to discern spiritual things in them- 
selves ; ncHT, probably, to apprehend much about any thing in- 
ward ; they would, of course, explain our Savior's words, by 
what they saw ; and give the same Uteral meaning to the poor, 
as to the blind, the lame, the lepers, the deaf, and the dead. 
In which terms, however, there was, generally at least, if not 
particularly, a spiritual purport, as well as in the other ; as ap- 
pears from St. John ix. 39, &c. &c. 

Yet I must allow, that the last particular involves a spiritual 
meaning, more necessarily than the others : because, in what- 
ever sense we are to understEind the poor, the evangelizing them 
is, ipso facto, a spiritual blessing. This, however, does not, I 
conceive, make at all against the primary meaning of Tiraijjfo* 
being literal. I rather think there is a peculiar propriety in so 
understanding it, because, in this view, I think this last fact be- 
comes the uniting link, by which the old dispensation, and the 
new, are connected together. 

Isaiah prophesied of the Messiah all the things here enumer- 
ated, and particularly the last. He prophesied under an out- 
ward, and miraculous dispensation ; under which dispensation, 
also, the Messiah was to come. The prophecy, ultimately, 
pointed to spiritual blessings : the Messiah came, substantially, 
for spiritual purposes. But, as the prophecy must speak the 
language of the existing dispensation, so, the Divine personage^ 
whom the prophet described, inust literally, as well as spiritually, 
fulfil the prophecy, in order lo fit the circumstances under which 
he appears. His divine course commence;?, under the outward 
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syntem of Judaism : outward miracles, therefore, must attend 
that commencement, to show that he is the consummation of 
thai system. He, therefore, does literally, all that Isaiah pre- 
dicts, as the necessary introduction to his doing the same things 
spiritually. But, as the prophet had remarkably added a spirit- 
ual blessing to all the rest, so our Savior adds to his outward 
nancies, from the very beginning of his ministry, this complete- 
ly spiritual function ; that is, he engages, professedly and osten- 
sibly, in the instructing of that part of society, who, until now, 
had been comparatively neglected. And he does so, not only 
fipom divine benevolence to those whom he commiserated * as 
sheep having no shepherd', but to show, bv an impressive and 
inlidligible act, the complete spirituality of the sjrstem he was 
alKNit to introduce. 

You justly observe, that this is the point, in which the gospel 
diflers from every heathen, and every Jewish system ; and you 
add, that the preaching to the poor in condition, forms a con- 
trast with all philosophical systems. But I would add, that the 
difierence does not lie merely between eveiy philosophical 
and every Jewish system, and Christianity ; but between the di- 
vine dispensations of Judaism, and Christianity : for Judaism, be- 
ing a S3rstem of temporal blessings and promises (I speak not 
now of the spiritual and moral influences, which ran on, latently, 
firom the patriarchs, and preserved, throughout the Jewish econo- 
my, a kind of subterranean course, • . ' If thou seekest her as 
siurer, and searchest for her as for hid treasures', says Solonum, 
. . thou^ bubbling up every now and then, in the Psalms and 
the Prophets : but I speak strictly of the Mosaic dispensation) 
this, I say, being as it was, there was actually no text to preach 
to (he poor upon ; no open, no warrant, for evangelizing them. 
Some scintillations of such a thing, appear in the prophetic, and 
devotional parts ; but, in the law itself, absolutely nothing : but 
rather the reverse. The Jewish poor might certainly pick up 
much, to cherish the virtues fit to yield them comfort ; but they 
were no more expressly provided for, than the heathens them- 
selves were. 

Nor could this be otherwise, until a ' more excellent ministry' 
should come ; * a covenant established upon better promises' : 
spiritual promises, applicable to man as man ; and of course ex- 
tending to the poor, as well as to the rich : yea, more applica- 
ble to the poor, as being the only prospect, by which they could 
be rationally invited to take comfort Here, then, lay the pro- 
prie^ of our Savior seeking the literally poor, as his most im- 
mediate charge : not only because he, for the first time, offered 
them rational consolation ; but also because, in doing so, he cv- 
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idenced the sublime novelty of his character, and the peculiaf 
nature of his mission. Many prophets, in former times, had 
wrought miracles ; this being perfectly congruous with the thea 
state of things ; but they did not collect around them the fbrion 
classes of society : because they had no good news for them ; 
no blessings applicable to them. Nothing, therefore, could so 
distinctly and unequivocally manifest the opening of a new stite 
of things, as this particular conduct of our Savior : by no act 
could Iks, in the first instance, so aptly have cracked the dieli of 
Judaism, if I may so speak ; in no way so strikingly indicate fak 
real object, or so directly disabuse those who entertained secular 
ideas of the Messiah ; and, in a word, in no other manner so fi^ 
make a transit, from the one system to the other. I would add, 
that, of all possible predictions, this was the most remarkaMe, 
for the reasons just given : it being in fact a predicticmv which, 
fdien fulfilled, must imply the passing away of a temporal, and 
the establishment of a spiritual dispensation. It, therefore, on 
the whole, was, as I already hinted, the very fittest for our Lord 
to lay stress upon, or to conclude with, on such an occasion. 

Tou see, then, that, in my mind, the word was used by our 
Lord literally ; but that, in this literal fact, the spirituality of 
the Gospel began signally to unfold itself: and doubdess it was 
hereby mainly intimated, that, in this new dispensation, the rich, 
in order to be profited, must come do¥m to the same levd with 
the poor. But there was a poverty inherent in human nature, 
atike extreme in all. And, as the blessings of the new dispen- 
sation related wholly to this poverty, they were first addressed, 
who were most likely to acknowledge their want of that, vAdch 

' ^quo paupcribus prodcst, locuplctibus scque.' 

I am inclined to think, that the discourse in St. Luke, is not the 
jsame with that in St. Matthew ; but a repetition of the substance 
of it, on some other occasion. And while the expression in St. 
Matthew, fixes the term to a spiritual sense, that in St. Luke 
might safely have a more literal bearing ; because it is not, bless- 
ed are the poor, but ' ye poor :' ye, who have made the right use 
of your outward circumstances, and arc become my disciples, so 
very few of whom arc to be found among the more afilucnt. 

Yet, if you preached what you intended, you have nothing to 
jrepent of: for, most assuredly, you have said nothing, into 
which the text would not unfold. I mean only to say, that 
the fullest scriptural meaning, is aided rather than [hindered], 
by the fullest literal interpretation. 

I sincerely hope 1 shall not lose sight of your wish to hear 
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often from me, however briefly. Tou have, I assure you, fur- 
niflbed me with as strong motives for doing this, as you well 
ciHild ; not only by the expressions in your letter, but by the 
very physiognomy of it. I think I see in it the very hilarity, 
tint I myself was the means of exciting ; and believe me, to 
make you cheerful, will ever cheer myself. 
. I mean to return to town on Tueilay the 7th, after a veiy 
pleasant time. I more and more think, that my visits to this 
place are in the order of Providence ; and I aeem to myself 
to perceive consequences actually arising, from my being herey 
winch i^adden my heart. It is a place which seems to have 
liad the Divine eye peculiarly upon it. And iqppearing to myself 
to obMHrre growing proofs of' this. I more and more eiyoy 
myself here. 

I presume you have, ere this, heard from • I know he 

meant to write to you : and I think must have done so, if some- 
dmg has not retarded it I certainly get charming letters from 
nan. 

I feel that I have not written as often, or as largely, as I 
skoukl have done, to the dear Archbishop. I am sure it is not 
from want of disposition, for he lives in my heart of hearts : but 
I find it peculiarly difficult to me to be a regular correspondent* 
wheo there is not stimulating regularity in the post In Dublin, 
die hour of seven makes me sit down at six, and work for fifbr- 
five minutes ; which leaves room for one tolerable letter. My 
natural indolence requires all this : for, were there not something 
in me to counteract bodily disposition, I should be as t(Mrpid an 
animal as soes upon two legs. In frust, I believe I could not 
exist at aU, and, therefore, I may well give thanks in every 
dung ; ibr every ray of consolation I have ever felt, has emanat- 
ed finom,.n0t merely the providence, but the grace of God. And 
were te influences, which have distinguished my last ei^ years 
Goom -ibrmer years, to be, for one £y, wholly withdrawn, dial 
setting sun would see mo the wretchedest of human creatures. 
I shall very shortly endeavor to talk to you, about the text I 
propose to jou. In die mean time, believe me always, most 
tnily and entirely yours, 

AlKX. K50Z. 
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LETTER XXXVn. 
To A. KnoXf Esq. 

Cuiiel, Jab. 8k 1806. 

Mt dbar Sir, 
I WAS not without hopes of hearing from you bef<Hie diis ; but, 
perhaps, my hopes were somewhat unreasonable. Our last let- 
ters passed each other oq the road ; and, therefore, as the strict 
matter of debt must remain in doubt, I feel that it is my part, to 
provoke you to a renewal of that instruction and deli^|t, which I 
never fail to receive from your communications. 

It gives me heart-felt pleasure, that the little ordination ser- 
mon i^ords you any gratification ; especially, in poirft of style. 
But I am sensible that much, very much requires to be correct- 
ed and acquired : more, indeed, than I can hope will ever be 
accomplished ; for, both in matter and manner, I fear I am 
doomed never to rise above the ' non contemnenda mediocii- 
tas' of Quinctilian, if, indeed, I ever get so far. However, it 
will be very well if I am enabled to do what I can ; thoud^ I 
should never attain the power of doing what I would. You 
will, perhaps, be well pleased to hear, that I did not meddle with 
St John the Baptist's message. In order to make a useful dis- 
course upon it, I think it would be necessary to give that spirit- 
ual turn, to that part of the gospel being preached to the poor, 
which a congregation might not be prepared to acquiesce in. 
And, as plain and unquestionable tests are not wanting, from 
whence to derive the instruction I wished to communicate, it is 
surely best to avoid setting out, with prejudices against one. 
The Sunday before last, I gave a little discourse on that passage 
of Isaiah, * The voice said. Cry'. ' All flesh is grass,' &c. I 
connected the introduction with the season of our Lord's first 
advent, as leading to the consideration of his second ; and I 
made full use of Lowth's striking comment on the whole pas- 
sage. The body and close of the discourse, was occupied by 
reflections, suitable to the close of the year, with a short refer- 
ence to the sudden death of Mr. Mansergh, the curate of Tip- 
perary, who was carried off on Christmas-day, after an illness 
of only three days. He was well known to most of the con- 
gregation, and nearly connected with some of them. The aw- 
fulness of the subject, and the train of thought which that very 
pregnant text naturally produced, did, I think, deeply impress ; 
but whether permanently, remains yet to be decided. 

has written me a most happy letter. The very senti- 
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ments -your heart could wish, flowing forth with spontaneous 
Uveliness ; coming from the heart, and speaking to the heart 
In truth, my dear sir, he has got S. Chrysostom's wings. He 
is now a hawk, or an eagle ; and, I trust, untethered, or at least 
without any other incumbrance than a few tacs, or threads, 
which will soon crumble into dust, uid mingle with the thin air. 
I do, with my soberest judgment, ei^ect great things from him. 
All the ardor of his fine spirit still remains ; only that he is now 
directed to lovjng, more than to doing. And we know that the 

S regress, in the one case, is infinite ; while, in the other, it is 
ounded in very narrow limits. Why should he not have been 
urged to accept the orphan Asylmn sermon t I conclude there 
were some urgent reasons, or Mrs. L. would not have let him 
off. But do you not think, that, by preaching a christian dis- 
course on tlmt occasion, he might have done much good 1 
There is something so attractive, so gentle, so winning, in his 
manner, that we may say of him, in a quahfied sense, 

* Tliat truths dirino come mended from his tongue.' 

If you could give me a text for a Cashel sermon, and a very 
diort paper of hints, I would be very glad to write from it : 
such a thing might, perhaps, be here in time, to enable me to 
have it against Sunday, 19th inst The shorter the hints, the 
more acceptable ; because my object is to be led into a train 
of thought for myself. When you send an3rthing at length, I 
find your words so good, that from a consciousness of inabili^ 
to supply better, I use them more than it is perhaps honest, or 
serviceable to myself to do. If, however, you are otherwise 
employed ; or if you do not find half an hour, which may as 
well be employed this way, as any other, I beg you may not 
think of troubling yourself. 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 

To A. Knoxf Esq. 

Caahel, Jan. 90. 1806. 

Mt dear Sir, 
Tour note was handed to me by Mr. Torrens*, for whom I 
had before been looking out ; and whom, from character, I was 
well prepared to receive as a friend. The character I had heard 
of him, and his own interesting manners, would have warmly re- 

* The late Rev. John Torrens, master of the diocesan school of Cashel. 
VOL. I. 22 
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commended him to me : but what you say, binds me to him still 
more closely ; and makes me regret only, that it is not in my 
power to serve him substantially. But what I can do, I will do. 

Your letter of hints reached me, and found me well prepar- 
ed for it : as I had been conning over Isaiah iv. with a view to 
a sermon ; and reading Yitringa and the Critici Sacri, from 
whom I was deriving some light Your text, therefore, fell in 
altogether with my train of thought : and I have since written 
much of a sermon, and hints for more of it, pretty much on 
your plan. I hope to preach it next Sunday ; and, but for cir- 
cumstances, would have had it prepared for last Sunday. 
Your suggestions have been most useful, and you just left as 
much as I could have wished for ; enough to lead me into a 
train of thought, or to continue the metaphor, to give me food 
for reflection. 

I direct to Dublin, but if this find you at B I beg you 

will offer my kindest and most respectful compliments. Fare- 
well ray dear friend, and believe me your most obliged and faith- 
ful friend, 

John Jebb. 

P. S. Thank God, my health, spirits, and faculties are pret- 
ty well. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

To A. Knox, Esq. 

April 17. 1806. 

My dear Sir, 
I THANK you for your account of the decision. I am glad that 
it has taken place even by a casting voice, which all things con- 
sidered was perhaps as much as could be expected against an 
influx of party men, who were determined to act blindly on Dr. 
Magee's ipse dixit. 

It is pretty clear that we are committed with the anti-fanatics, 
and if a battle must be, it is better they should show them- 
selves openly ; though for such matters, I am now very weak. 
The strange weather has produced in me an inflammatory cold, 
of the most incapacitating kind. It was hanging on me some 
days, without my knowing it ; the consequence was, that work- 
ing as I did for the orphan Asylum, I produced some wretched 
stuff; and am obliged now to give up till I reach town, unless I 
should prove wonderfully convalescent to-morrow and next day. 
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Please Crod I shall set off on Monday. It would mortify me 
deeply were this most interesting institution to suffer, through 
my illness. I can hardly describe to you what have been my 
feelings these two days ; and now I feel it my duty, in every 
point of view, not to be capful in the matter, but to pray to 
God, if it please him, to remove my complaints, and to give 
that aid Mri^out which I can do nothing. 

The eleven days I hope to be in Dublin, will afford me more 
dnn time enou^. You will believe &at I do not postpone 
from laziness. 

Farewell, my dear sir, we shall I trust meet on Wednesday. 

Your most affectionate friend, 

John Jebb. 

Thanday. 
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LETTER XL. 

To Jl. Knox, Esq. 

Cashel, June 23. 1806. 

My dear Sir, 
1 ENCLOSED you B, letter, which I received from the unfortunate 

, on my return here. Possibly you might have it in your 

power, to convey him, for me, a couple of^ guineas, which I 
will thankfully repay you : Mr. Bourne can most probably let 
you know where he is to be found. I wish some little subscrip- 
tion could be set on foot for him : for whatever have been his 
faults, the poor man seems deeply sensible of them ; and it is a 
shocking thing to see a clergyman of our establishment, reduc- 
ed to the deplorable state he is in. Should you think well of a 
subscription, I will write about it to my brother, who I am sure 
would aid it ; and I would then try and give somewhat more, 
than I have commissioned you to give for me. The fact is, I 
fear it would not be of any service to trust more money in his 
own hands, than the little pittance I speak of for the present. 
Were there a subscription, I think it should be in some person's 
hands for his use. 

The easterly winds, and the alternate hot and cold, have con- 
tinued to affect me. Still, however, I live in hopes of getting 
better. My landlord has taken down almost the whole front of 
his house, to make alterations ; and I am driven to the libra- 
ry*, to take refuge from the most deafening noise. I must, I 

* Archbishop Bolton's library, adjoining the palace, at Cashel. . . Ed. 
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belieTe, accept the invitetioiM of MMne fiieiidi, fiir dieae tea 
dm to conae, ae there ia no proqiect of <{iiietDeaa at hoooM. 

IhadaloiigcoiiTenatioo with: S—-^m town; whickgaTe 
riae to a long cautionaiy letter* agunst die pemidooa nroencH 
of pUHoaofrirf and poetij. It ia well meantf fant tu fion judn 
ckma. I flhim briefly mank him for it ; and l eaei TO to m^adf 
Ae power of repljing inoreatlaise,iiiainort oonfeaient aeap 
aoo. So fiuraagoM S— — ia xoneeraedtanaoolosflbr Ae 
nae we woaU make of phikMophy* can* I lypteeeodT p iDJ B ee 
lilde effect Btitit mif^notbe amiaa, tohafeaome anai^yid 
and mettiodiaed aipumentaoothe auK:ject» leady prapand fir 
thoee who may be jealoua of one^a aystenu 

I hope you leceiYed (he aheet of your letftert which I dU ii^ 
deed detam an nnreaaopable time ; andIirape«toOtthatyoakafe 
diapatchfld the whole to its destination. Good may be doate 1^ 
it; for were H. IL* decidedly of yourway of minkinyt wiih 
the hi|^ charactOTahe has acquired, and the weiditiiiiuGh at- 
taches to her sentimenta, among evangelical peo^e, aha mi|^ 
be an instnunent of great good. 

Pny have yon got Whidicote'g Ajdiorigma, wifli ae one a pon - 
dence annexed be^reen him and Dr. Tuckney t In tUa lattery 
diere aeema to be much to (he purpoae, on tihe great -e o n tro v e r> 
9jt whether juatifiQation be wwrai atjwrmme ; but I have jet 
only (glanced my eye over it, having but juat proeoied Aa book 
when leaving town. 

Haa any pro g roaa been made in Dean Kirwan*a aermona t 
I wish much that thejr were collated with dioaeof MaawJIwi 
and Bourdalouey on similar topics : for lately reading Massil- 
lon's sermon, * sur le mauvais riche,' I thought I recognized 
several of the very thoughts with which we were so much pleas- 
ed, in the Dean's sermon, on the same subject Should my 
apprehension have any foundation, which I hope it has not, dus 
would at once put an end to the project of publication. 

Are we to hope for the pleasure of seeing you here ? . Fray, 
my dear sir, do write me a few lines ; and thereby do provoke 
me to send you something less vapid, than this moat stupid 
epistle. 

Believe me, most gratefully, 

Tour affectionate friend, 

John Jebb. 

* Mm. HanDah More. . . Ed. 
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LETTER 36. 

June, or July, 1806. 

Mt dear Mr. Jebb, 
I Aavk actually begun somethingt with an eye to a more digested 
eiqpoaition of my sentiments, which, if I succeed in it, I shall 
most probably publish. I have not seen the work you mention ; 
but shall look out for it : though, probably, I should not find 
die excellent Whichcote expressing himself just as I should 
like. I conceive him to be the head of two stocks : the great 
leaders of the one, our well kno¥m friends* ; those of the other, 
Wilkins and Tillotson. Burnet was not aware of this twofold 
character : and, therefore, ascribes to all of them, what belong- 
ed to one class only. For instance, he says, that ' they read 
Episcopius much.' This was clearly true (as I conceive) of 
such as Wilkins and Tillotson ; for no writer, I imagine, is 
more un-platonic than Episcopius ; nor, probably, did any more 
contribute to spinl English theology. 

I have this day engaged Eecne to reprint Mrs. Barbauld's 
essay on devotional taste ; and promised, if he should lose by 
it, I would indemnify him. I will next tiy to engage him in 
reprinting Cud worth's two sermons, f And shall lose no time 
in setting Dugdale upon Smith. 

Yesterday, at the visitation of the country part of this diocese, 
a parish clerk and schoolmaster was displaced, for being a 
methodist This was most impoUtic, considered as a voluntary 
act ; and most strange, considered as an event : most impolitic, 
because the secession ought not, on any account, to be either 
accelerated, or made appear excusable ; not accelerated, be- 
cause, left to themselves, they will every day become less for- 
midable enemies, and can be formidable only from being thrust 
out, while they retain some portion of their original energy. 
Besides, while they continue in the church, their non-methodist 
children continue professing members of the church ; but once 
make them dissenters, and the schism will absorb their children, 
though the [paW torn away by tke seal.'] 

But it is strange as an event It is a new symptom of the 
times being out of joint : such a thing has not been done for 
many years, perhaps, never. In England, most certainly, the 
dissenting interest increases : and not only a disrespect for, but 

* The platonuts of Cambridge, as Mr. Knox usually styled John Smith, Cud- 
worth. &c. . . Ed. 
t Since rcpubUshod by Bishop Jebb, in the Protestant Kcmpis. . . Ep. 
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an ignorance of, the establishment, seems to spread. Even 
this might not ensure the downfall of the established church, if 
matters were leA in quietness. But if, while dissenters are 
multiplied, they are also exasperated, what can be looked for, 
but some such thing as Bishop Laud brought about, an actual 
puUing down of the church and the hierarchy. 

Believe me most cordially yours, 

Alex. ELnox. 
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LETTER XLI. 
To A. Knox, Esq. 

Caabcl, July IS. 180$. 

Mt dear Sir, 
1 WISH I had an excuse for not answering your last letter, which 
it would give you pleasure to receive ; but this not being the 
case, I must plainly state the fact. I did not write, because 
sunk as I was in mental power of exertion, while we were at 

B , I have been much more so, since my return to Cashel. 

* 1 know,' said poor Cowper, *• and know most perfectly, and am, 
perhaps, to be taught it to the last, that my power to think, what- 
ever it be, and consequently my power to compose, is, as much 
as my outward form, afforded to me by the same hand, that 
makes me, in any respect, to differ from a brute.' Now, what 
Cowper said, I can say, with no less truth. The visitation of God, 
which has been, and which still is upon me, I trust is not suffered 
to pass unimproved. I feel that I strictly hold every thing from 
Him : and that, when He is pleased to with-hold his influence, 
I can do nothing. A feeling, which I hope may pluck up by 
the roots, every working of pride, every undue complacency in 
the fruits of my own exertions. I am, however, aware, that 
there may be another danger ; . . that, so wonderfully are we 
disposed to deceive ourselves, it is possible to shelter ourselves, 
from the self-accusation which must accompany wilful indo- 
lence, under the idea, that exertion is put out of our power. 
On this point, I have t<iken myself to task ; and think, that, not- 
withstanding occasional misgivings, which I believe attributable 
to nervousness, 1 can fairly and honestly acquit myself of a dis- 
position to be idle. The truth is, some kind of mental activity 
is necessary to my enjoying any comfort ; and were I weU, no 
manner of exertion would more fall in with my tastes and wish- 
es, than prei)aration for the pulpit. But I feel that the hand 
of God is upon mo ; and, so feeling, I submit in patience. Since 
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ly return, I have been obliged to preach a segment of my last 
harity sermon, somewhat modified ; to give two borrowed ones, 
nd an old one. And to-morrow I am obliged to give one, 
reached the 4th of last August. Could you furnish me with a 
ext and hints ? I will strive to begin a sermon on Monday. 

Under this malady, my spirits have, thank God, been less de- 
iressed than formerly ; and though not able to give ofi/, I have 
aken in a Utile. Reading has been my great resource, with 
lome exercise, and the variety of a Uttle active duty as rural 
)ean. 

I most thoroughly coincide in opinion, as to the displacing of 
nethodist clerks. I trust this measure will not be followed up, 
n other cases : should it so happen, then I would seriously ap- 
^rdiend a secession of the whole body from us. 

I bad a letter last night, from . He warns me that I am 

'erging to excess, in my view of contemplation being the great 
nirse of wisdom. I am truly obliged to him for his friendly 
aotion : but, as he neither gives the ground of his opinion, nor 
nters into reasoning on the point, I cannot say that he has pro> 
need any revolution in my mind. I suppose his apprehensions 

or me, are founded, chiefly, on the letter I wrote from B ; 

B we had very Uttle conversation since, and no communication 
y letter. Now I, on the other hand, fear, that he has too great 
. hankering after the activities, as ground of comfort, and 
Deans of self-improvement 

I am very glad you are re-pubUshing : and hope that, ere 
ong, you wiU give something of your own to the world. 
?nj are we to hope for you here ? The entire want of so- 
dety, has been a damper to me : but indeed I have not been 
veil enough for society. The variable weather affected me. 
'. had a greater inflammatory cold, with more feverish, and more 
anguid symptoms than even pending the orphan sermon. 

A line from you speedily, would be an act of real kindness, 
t would relieve my spirits ; and besides, I almost uniformly 
ind, that such letters as I have from you, and one or two others, 
et me a thinking, and, by doing so, render an essential ser- 
dce. 

BeUeve me, dear Sir, 

Most truly yours, 

John Jbbb. 
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LETTER 87. 
Tb Ik JBw. J. JM. 

Mt good FmiBini» 
Wbu I to write to 70a but aixIiMfl,! viD Mt let Hw foit 
pass. 

I have been much widi meAodiato tlwae ei^ danr yvt 
There are moat eiceDeiit penMMia amoopt Hnm; and, I vfl- 
add, dhe tnieat chnrcbmeii in dhe worid. ButtUa ia aot»~'f» 
hapa, the preTalrat chamder. The great detriment ia. Oaf fc 
mifforitjr of diem (I ^peidc, jcm obaefTOt of pnadMn,) hue 
boon bred diaaentefa ; and are atill too mnch aoat bent: bal 
I am co n fident, that, if we are [nu|i er lj kmd to tihe wdDdipia- 
ed part, tbe^ will canyit above me emer, dioa|^ I t&u move 
nomeroiia jMit ; for a good canae ia itadf a lumitupMim to 
nnmber. Thev, I hope, have behaved tolerBblf at rneir eon- 
foence* I will aend you their minntea, to-moRow or imt dqf. 

In order to do aome good, if I can, I am repahliriiing Mn. 
BaibaukPa eaaay on aeeta and c at a fa M Am e nta . I read part ef 
it to mj oooain Averell tonlav (he ia aetoall^ mj ridafien); 
and he waa ao impreaaed with it, aa to aatiiAr me I wna dong 
ridit. I think of prefinng an addr oaa, andaddiny aome n otoi. 
nbon it comeaootflahallaendtwoordveecopiea toToo. 

I began with the impression that I dioiild be aUe to writo 
only a few lines. I must stop now ; and am, my dear Friend, 

Always most feitfafully yours, 

Alxx. KlTOX. 
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LETTER 88. 

To the Rev. J. JM. 

Mt dear Friend, 
I WISHED to have acknowledged your most gratifying letter, by 
return of post : but I was obBged to write, on the day I receiv- 
ed it, to J. D. ; and yesterday, I was equally obliged to go out, 
at my letter writing hour, wlueh is the interval between dinner 
and seven o'clock. The reason of my going out was poor Hr. 
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Brooke's* death ; who yesterday, at four oVlock, was released 
from all his pains. 

I will not say much to you at present : but I could say a great 
deal ; and every thing of a pk^asont kind. Yes, my good friend, 
I can venture to assure you, that all the desagr^mens which 
you refer to in yourself, are solely the result of corporeal indis- 
position ; in which the poor mind may be a fellow sufferer, but 
without deserving it. I trust, however, even this will not long 
afflict you : but that the vis medicatrix naturae, under the efii- 
cacious influence of a yet better physician, will soon, that is in 
due time, get the decided ascendency ; and indemnify you for 
aD your foregoing sufferings, as I, thanks be to my great Bene- 
factor, am indenmified at this day. I doubt not but, in the 
mean time, * all things will work together for good.' 

Truly, all you say is pleasant to me, however you may see 
veiy little matters magnified, through the medium of a kind 
heart Yet I will not, after all, call them little : for surely there 
was the stamp of cordiality on the least of them. And this is 
what you value. * Better is a dinner of herbs, where love is ; 
than a stalled ox' • • I will not merely say with the text, * and 
hatred therewith' • . but, where love is wanting. 

I am pleased with all you tell me ; and pleased with your 
most interesting quotations. That is a very mgenious, as well 
as very just distribution, of the powers of the mind ; and it 
holds good, peculiarly, in the instance to which he applies it 
It agrees pretty much with what Geo. Gainden says of Foriiet. 
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LETTER XLII. 

To Jl. Knox, Esq. 

July 16, 1806. 

My dear Sir, 
Mt ailments still continuing to unfit me for business, I thought 
it right to state fully to the Archbishop, the manner in which 
I have been affected for the last three months. He expressed 
himself on the occasion, like a father and a friend. He thinks 
it my bounden duty to take care of my health, in flie fust in- 
stance ; and his own bounden duty, not only to sanction what- 
ever may appear necessary, but to advise me to it And the re- 
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suit of our conference has been, that I should request of you, 
who know my maladies better than almost anybody else, to con- 
sult Dr. Perceval immediately for me, whether change of scene, 
and relaxation of mind, would not be advisable ; and whether 
any, or what kind of regimen, would be needful. 

I need not tell you, who know so well, what my genenJ 
habits both of body and of life are : but it may not be amiss to 
mention, that I awake every morning with a parched mouth, and 
generaUy with a head-ache, which continues through the day ; 
• . that I am oflen low in spirits ; and that, for the last ihree 
weeks, I have had a stoppage in my head, of a more annoy* 
ing and inveterate description, than what is commonly called a 
cold in the head. 

What I wish is, for a general opinion, what mode would be 
best for me to pursue ; especially, such an opinion as would 
enable me to arrange with the Archbishop respecting my ab- 
sence, if it be needful. 

If you could conveniently see Dr. P., on the receipt of this, 
so as to answer by return of post, it would be a great conve- 
nience ; as I wish to have both his opinion, and yours, to lay 
before his grace, previous to his departure ; or even, could you 
write on Saturday, I might have your letter to shew him on 
Sunday night He sets off early on Monday. 

If a migration is recommended, I have thoughts of first vis- 
iting J. D. ; then, B., if the family could receive me without 
inconvenience ; then, my brother, at Richmond, and the Hey- 
lands*, in the county of Dublin. England, I do not think 
would be within the reacli of my purse thds year. 

Mr. M. is with me, so I must conclude. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

John Jebb. 

—00 

LETTER XLIII. 

To A. Knox, Esq, 

Cashel, Oct. 4. 1806. 
My dear Friend, 

When I left your room on Wednesday, with a full heart, much 
more rushed into my thoughts, than I could give utterance to ; 
and, as I passed along in the carriage, I had many feelings, 
which, notwithstanding the weakness that unavoidably mingled 
with them, I should be sorry ever wholly to part with. Time 

♦ Rowley Heyland, Esq., the Bishop's brother-in-ltw. 
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has since been given, for calm and sober thought ; and I am, 
thereforet now able to state, as well from rational conviction, 
as from actual feeling, that I never, till this last visit, had a full 
opportunity of knowing the value of your friendship. Your wise 
and good advice ; your calm forbearance, undec various imper- 
tinences, more I trust the result of malady, than of any inveter- 
ate mental warp ; your minute consideration for me, in many lit- 
tle points, which I could not, or would not, consider for myself: 
these, altogether, have cemented my regard for you into a feel- 
ing, for wluch I cannot find a name ; but which I know, I have 
not towards any other human being ; and were this the only effect 
produced, it would, surely, be very cheaply purchased, by a two 
months' absence from my duties at Cashel. But this is not all. 
I do firmly believe, that I have got hold of your whole system ; 
so as, at once, to understand, and to love it ; but, indeed, can it 
be understood, without being loved ? Sed virtus conspiceretur 
oculis. The love of it, however, is not of the frothy, foaming 
kind : if I at all know myself, it is sedate and steady ; capable 
of rational explanation ; and, I trust, founded on some incipient 
experience that our schemes are not theoretical, but substantial, 
practical, and divinely influential. The fact is, that our system 
addresses itself to man's real faculties, as distinct from those 
shadowy, fictitious, imaginative powers, which too many, indeed 
almost all, the theologians in the world, are, one way or other, 
employing in the manufacture of images, which they may fall 
down and worship. Our objects, have their archet3rpes in na- 
ture ; and &eir correspondent analogies, in the whole system of 
God's providential, moral, physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
government Whilst the objects of most others are mere entia, 
fparraaiagj resembling nothing in heaven above, or earth be- 
neath ; and which, consequently, though they may afford matter 
to talk of, and argue about, can neither be substantiated by 
sound reasoning, nor illustrated by matter of fact It is curious 
to observe, how fond people are of disporting themselves in a 
sort of moral moonshine ; which has just sufficient light to lead 
them astray, without possessing either penetration, force, or vital 
warmth. Happy it is that there is another kind of theological 
system ; and most happy are they, who are led cordially to 
embrace it To them, God is not only a shield, but a sun; 
and every object which they view, is gilt by the rays of his di- 
vine benignity, while they feel within, a steady, and equable 
ardor of devotion, which, of itself, evinces its heavenly origin. 
Occasional obscurations, indeed, I do suppose, are the inevita- 
ble lot of humanity ; but may it not be hoped, that, as we 
advance, these will gradually become less frequent, and more 
transient, so as to resemble the light clouds of a summer day? 
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I find tliat I have run on, 1 fear aUnost into liiapflody ; but 
my pen has been seized with a fit of fluency, which to me is a 
novelty ; and rather than check it, I am willing to trust to a 
quality, which I have already tried in you times without number, 
namely, your patience. 

And now, that I may, in some sort, endeavor to indemnify 
you, I shall quote for you a passage from a preface to a woik, 
which I picked up in town, and have been delighted with, since 
reaching home . . Petri Poirel BMiolheca Mysiicoruan* He 
saysT^Non semeX monui atque explicui duorum genenun esse 
in nobis facultates pro objectia quibusvis, sive spiritualibus, sive 
corporeis ; facultates videlicet reales, quse objectum ipsum 
eiusque verissima influvia (ut sic dicam) reipsa suscipiunt. 
Deinde facultates umbratiles, que, absente objecto, ejusque in- 
fluviis remotis, ideas imaginesve horum suscipiunt solas, imo et 
fabricant. Hanc facultatem rationis humansB esse ostendi, quam 
et propterea cum ejus actibus et exercitio, vocavi activam ; iUas 
vero passivas, utpote qus non efiiciant objecta sua eorumve in- 
fluvia viva, sed patiantur ea ac recipiant ; quales vero facultates, 
pro spiritualibus objectis sunt desiderium sive fames qusedam 
animsB intima, atque eadem immensa, item et intellectus pas- 
sionis, oculus animsB spiritualis (in quibus fidei sedee est), 
multique deinde spiritualiores in intimis sensus a Deo, divinis 
eorumque effluentiis realiter, vive, solide affici id(mei : quando 
contra^ amma a rationis ideis affecta wperficiarie^ umbrati- 
LiTER, mortuo fMdo ac evanido prorstuque picto afficiiwr 
9ol\tmf aiquidem ipscnnet idea picturje duntaxai qumdam tiior- 
iu<B aunt ac aleriies, et prorsus evanidje.' 

Does not this passage, and especially the part of it that I 
have marked emphatically, furnish a wonderful comment on 

what we witnessed at ? Have we not here, totidem Uteris, 

our friend's pictures 1 And could there be a more faithful de- 
scription of that self-deceptious, rationalizing system, whose 
evil influences we so entirely agree in lamenting ? I cannot 
resist my inclination to transcribe another portion of ihis re- 
markable preface. 

' Male pergunt multi qui bene inceperant, at quanto magis 
qui non satis bene inceperant Non bene satis inceperant qui 
pro scopo habent acquire re ideas ac cognitiones rerum spiritua- 
lium, uti illas sciant, invocato etiam ad hoc divino auxilio. Me- 
lius incipiunt, qui pro scopo habent ipsum quserere Deum, 
ejusque operationes vivificas et reales, ut cum ipsis tandem mi- 
rantur : qui tamen, cum infirmi sint adhuc, ac captCis crassioris, 
adhibcnt simul, uti subsidia quoedam, non res tantummodo 
aliquas externas sed et ipsius rationis sua) ideas atque industri- 
am, occupaiido illam quanto fieri potest circa spiritualia objccta 
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sibi idealiter representanda» adjunctis simul desiderii Binceri ad 
Deum precibus, uti realitatem ille ipsam, divinasque sui effluen- 
tias non rationi modOf sed cordi, et intellectui passivo, ct totis 
intiims nostris beoigne iargiatur. Quo vero in exercitio facul- 
tatum realium et umbratilium simul, si se illi gerant ita ut po- 
tknres partes tribuunt rationi, earn magis circa ideo per ratiocinia 
ezercendo, quam cor, intellectum, desideria intimaque omnia, 
Deo ejusque operationibus ardentius et ssepius ofTerendo ; tunc, 
¥el nil promovebunt omnino, vel facultate ideali activaque superi- 
caes partes tandem obtinente, degenerabunt in ideates, superfi- 
ciarios, &c. 

* At si, in facultatibus realibus exercendis Deoque offerendis 
sese magis ac magis exerceant, quam in sonitandis, discutien- 
disque rerum divinarum activitate rationes suse ideis ; si circa 
has, earumque partes, casus, difficultates ratiocionibus examin- 
andas atque perpendendas se indies minus minusque occupent, 
ut ex occasione eorum quse velut prsecipua iis repnesentantur, 
ad Deum elevent solidum ilium suum et sincerum mentis, facul- 
taturaque realium et intimanim fervidum (quem Petrus Tf^v 
ttlixqivii dmvoiav nominat . . 2 Pet. iii. 1.) turn vero versan- 
tur tutius in recta proficiendi via in qua, ubi Deus eorum sinceri- 
tatem ac perseverantiam satis exploraverit, auxilium proculdubio 
mittet suum, lucis suee, sapientieeque divince participationem 
aliquam, quse rationis activitatem corruptam, ejusque imperfec- 
tas et umbratiles ideas magis magisque supprimat, ipsa agcntis 
dirigentisque partes suscipiente et hominis animam pneparante 
ad receptionem magni et adorandi Hospitis illius, qui dixit ip- 
semet, £go et Pater, ad eum veniemus, et mansionem cum eo 
faciemus.' 

I am particularly pleased with his distinction, of active, anct 
passive intellect. Does not this latter seem to identify with 
that child-like temper, or habit of mind, which our Savior has 
pronounced a necessary qualification, for his spiritural king- 
dom ? And, if these things be as Poiret represents them, must we 
not pronounce that divines are, too conmionly, walking in a 
vain shadow, and disauieting themselves in vain ? Not, however,. 
I am convinced, in vain, with respect to the final developement of 
divine truth in the world ; for truly, every erroneous system^ 
and even every erroneous system-monger, contributes a quota 
towards that analogical, or comparative theology, which we are 
so fond of. And, besides, when we consider the various ways, 
in which men may and do go wrong, it is matter of deep and 
humble thankfulness, that we have been led to views, which> 
the more they are scrutinized, the more conformable will they 
appear to scripture, to nature, and to immutable fitness. 

I have now only to request that you will give my kindest 
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compliments to Miss Fergusson. It will not be easy to for^get 
the good treatment I met with, under her hospitable roof; or 
the unaffected, but cordial attention, which she had the goodneai 
to show me. It was not without its share, in producing tfaitt 
ease and quietness within me which I feel, in spite of a cold 
contracted on the road ; and which gives me cause to hope, tint 
I shall be enabled to pursue my reading and writing, this win- 
ter, with renewed alacrity. I rather feel a desire for seimoii- 
making ; and if health permits, I shall try to-morrow to make ai 
incision in the visitation discourse. 

Recollect how much I love to hear from you, 
And believe me, my dear Sir, 

Your most grateful and affectionate friend, 

John Jebb. 



-oo- 



LETTER XLIV. 
To A. Knox, Esq. 

Cuhel, Oct. 17. 1806. 

My dear Friend, 
I SEIZE half an hour's respite from the bustle of our visitation 
(having been, as you may suppose, in a crowd all yesterday, 
and having been levied, from 7 o'clock this morning, by various 
friends,) to let you know, that my troubles have terminated, in a 
manner far beyond my expectation. At the beginning of last 
week, I was incapacitated from all exertion, by attacks, half ner- 
vous, half bilious. On Friday and Saturday I was able to work 
to my satisfaction, though the toothache reinforced the enemy ; 
but this last of the confederates kept me awake, all Sunday 
night. 

Monday I got the tooth drawn, and the effect of the violent 
pain, coming along with fcverishness from want of rest, and 
biliousness, threw me into a fainting fit. All that day 1 kept 
my bed, wonderfully weak but pretty easy. Tuesday or Wednes- 
day, though weak with headaching, I was enabled to work with 
comfort ; and yesterday I got over matters, as I said, far beyond 
my expectation. This journal, to another, would become tire- 
some and impertiucat ; but I think it will not be wholly without 
interest to you. 

The Archbishop thanked me publicly, before the clergy, for 
what he was pleased to call, ' the best sermon he had ever 
heard, whether at a visitation, or on any occasion whatsoever ; 
and expressed his strong wish, in which he was sure tlie clergy 



would joiDf that it should not be coniiiied to those who heard it, 
but that I should make it public' The clergy joined in the re- 
quest and . . £cce iterum Crispinus ! 

How &r the Archbishop was right, I cannot presume to 
judge. You will be able to draw your own conclusion, when I 
■end the sermon to you. I stand amazed, however, at the gen- 
end acceptance it has met : the clergy unanimously and cordi- 
ally approve ; and yet it unequivocally puts forward, some of 
the very deepest truths of our system. I am happy in feeling 
that .this has not been my own doing. Under such illness, 1 
could not have so written ; and I must, ^erefore, be enthusias- 
tic enough to conclude, that I was borne through by a higher 
hand. I was even enabled to deliver it above mjrseu, asFor- 
ster* teUs me, who heard me preach for the orphans. My feel- 
ings, on this matter, are such as 1 cannot describe. I hope and 
trust, they are neither vain, nor selfish ; for I verily believe that 
the work is not mine ; and I rejoice more, in the success of our 
cause, than of myself. I shall soon write, and send the sermon 
prepared for the press ; and shall beg of you to put it into Wat- 
aon's hands, having first corrected it. 

Believe me, your most affectionate friend, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER 39. 
To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

Oct. SO. 1806. 

My dear Friend, 
John Torrens' account of your sermon yesterday, enlarged up- 
on most satisfactorily in your letter of^ to-day, has given me 
cordial gratification. I reckoned on something good and comfor- 
table : but, I own, the event has exceeded my calculation. I be- 
lieve you view it exactly as you ought to do ; and I trust it is 
but the fust-fruits of a harvest of consolation. I shall have real 
pleasure in attending to the publication ; and will do what I can 
to expedite it ; knowing, from experience, that printers are a 
species of creatures that need ike spur, as much, ahnost, as an 
iu-conditioned horse. I shall be ready, however, to retract my 
censure, if they go on jugiter wiik me, on this approaching oc- 
casion. 

* The late Rer. George Fonter, afterwards rector of Thuriee. 
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Have you yet sat down to the Oct. edit ofCowper'B Life ? 
if you have not, take to it ; aa I do think Cowper'a letters, ai 
far as I have gone, (which is as yet but halfway through Ae Id 
vol.) are wonderfully interesting. The difierence, between the 
letters written to Mr. Newton, and to his fiiend Unwin, is paiti&- 
ularly striking. There is regard and estimation in the one : 
there is friendship, genuine and vivid, in the other. In ftet, I 
suppose there are not in the world, letters eoual in merit, as con- 
positions, to those of Gowper to Unwin. When I read to yoo 
what I had written, in the commencement of my review, respect- 
ing Lady Austin and Mrs. Unwin, you though me rather severe 
on the former. My continuous reading of Cowper's life does 
not lead me to entertain the idea. I ratter have a severer idea cf 
Lady A., than I should wbh to put into writing for pnblicatioa 
I almost suspect, she was a very artful woman. But 1 
need not enlaige. I wish you only to read the book continuons- 
ly, if you have not read it yet ; and tell me what occufs to you 

I should, probably, have been a little advanced in that review, 
had I not been diverted to ano&er subject I have, this day, 
been copying a letter to the Christian Observer ; ^riuch, proba- 
bly, wiU require three days to transcribe. It contains remariur 
on what is said in ike paragraph that begins on the 2nd column 
of the 529th page : you will probably guess, on reading, n/hj I 
animadvert on it. 

When you send me your sermon, put up with it the one I gave 
you, (m your going away : as I have an inclination to rc«d it 
over agam. I know not how it is, whe&er with, or without rea- 
son, but I am impressed as if ray faculty of writing were dimin- 
ished. I have nearly as much clearness and copiousness : but 
I feel as if I had less energy. It will comfort me against this, 
even were it to prove a reality, to see you grow, as I decline. I 
could add raany things, but the post will not wait for me ; there- 
fore, I must be content to tell you, that I am 

Ever yours, 

A. K. 



•00- 



LETTER XLV. 

To A. Knox, Eiq. 

Ctihel, Oct. S5. 1806. 

Mr DEAR Sir, 
I SEND you my little sermon, and your very good one along 
with it : and believe me, while you can write such, you need 
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entertain no manner of apprehension, that your talent for com- 
position is leaving you. With respect to what you say of 
energy, any apparent declension, may arise from the accidental 
circumstances of ill health ; or, very possibly, it mav proceed, 
firom having the mind so full of matter, so desirous of not letting 
any important truth escape, that there is a comparative negli- 
gence, as to manner. I believe, among writers in general, it 
will be found, that the anxiety about mere style, is inversely as 
to the quantum of solid, and substantial ideas, with which the 
mind is stored. 

The Archbishop has asked me two or three times, with 
evident interest, whe&er it would be possible to prevail on you 
to make a visit here. I heartily wish it could ; for good mi^t 

be done. I am persuaded that is in a happier frame of 

mind, than he ever was before in the whole course of his life. 
He has most happily gained ground, in resignation to the divine 
win ; in quietness, under circumstances that could, once, have 
fretted and perplexed him ; in a relish for domestic hie, and a 
disrelish for mixing much in the common society in the world ; 
and in that which is the fountain and source of all the rest, a 
spirit of prayer. These things being so, I do think you have a 
call to come here, if, (which how much I hope it, you will con- 
ceive,) your health permits. , too, would be delid|ited 

to see you. ir .^ 

» « * « « 



My judgment of the sermon I send, is, that it has neither 
briUtancy, nor eloquence ; but that it announces some very 
radical truths, with tolerable clearness and succinctness ; and 
in a manner not likely to alarm the anti-fanatics. The arrange- 
ment, I conceive to be good, and pretty well followed up ; and 
all the subordinate branches, pretty fairly traced up to the root 
You will perceive that I had in view, your thoughts on analogi- 
cal preaching ; presenting, as well as I could, some ramifica- 
tions, not detached from the parent stock. After all, I am 
very doubtful whether it will please in the closet, as much as 
it did fVom the pulpit ; for, somehow or other, I was so aided 
that day, as to be, at once, more solemn, and more animatedf 
than I was on any other occasion. 

You wQl be so good as to tell Watson to employ Graisberry ; 
as he did the last little sermon complete typographical justice. 
You wiU see two or three little marginal references and quota- 
tions ; these, according to your own judgment, you will either 
retain, or suppress. I own, in spite of Doctor Stopford, I have 

VOL. I. 24 
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a hankering after classical illustration ; and conceive that it maj 
answer two usefiil purposes : 1st, remove the idea of my being 
a mere religionist, i. e. a fanatic ; 2d, possibly induce young 
divines, to read the authors referred to. I know, a striking 
quotation from the philosophers, or poets, wherever I meet it, 
sends me to my book-shelves ; and seldom have I cause to 
regret being thus led to &e exemplaria grsca. However, as 
I said before, suppress, if it seem right to you to do so. 

I propose sendmg the title page early in the week ; and akmg 
with it, a brief inscription to the Archbishop and clergy ; whicn 
Mr. Graisberry can dress up for me in the lapidary style. 

The best mode of publishing it among the clergy of these 
parts, would be, to send some copies to a bookseller in each of 
the following towns : . . Cork, TVaterford, Limerick, CionmeL 

I must now conclude. It is 10 o'clock A. M., and tomor- 
row's sermon not begun. I have been ill this changeable weath- 
er, and had much work in transcription and emendation. 

On the subject of your letter to the G. O., I cannot help 
making a quotation from Nicole. His horror against die my*- 
ticism of the quietists, led him to adq>t the very ofHnions you 
are combating. * La rdgle la plus sOre, que Pon puisse suivre, 
pour ^viter les surprises, et k laquelle ceux m§me qui ont, oo 
qui s'iroaginent avoir, quelque chose d' extraordinaire, devroient 
i^attacher, est de ne juger de la vertu que par les actions et les 
OBuvres, et non par tout ce qui se passe dans Pesprit.'* 

I have a good deal to write to you, at a more convenient sea- 
son, about the filiation of English platonisra ; especially, that 
branch of it, which leans towards mysticism ; and a very noble 
quotation to send you, from Cardinal Petrucci, whose work I 
had the good fortune to pick up at Archer's. In some parts, 
it must be confessed, he is, what I would join with Dr. Magee 
in calling, transcendental ; but, in other places, he has the true 
philosophy of the Gospel : and, throughout, is wonderfully free 
from the peculiar mischiefs of popery. Certainly, the mystics 
are the most catholic of all popish writers. The jansenists, 
excellent in other respects, are bigots compared to them. 

The mystics spiritualized so much, that they had little relish 
for the anthropomorphisms of the church of Rome. 

Your most affectionate friend, 

J. J. 

♦ Preface de lapri^rc. 
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LETTER 40. 
To the Rev. J. Jehh. 

Monday, Oct. 27. 1806. 

Mr DEAR Friend, 
I AM in possession of your manuscript, which I have read over 
witfi sincere pleasure. It seems, really, as if vour mind had 
not flagged from beginning to end. I will put it into the prin- 
ter's hands to-morrow ; and I cannot think of suppressing one 
(^ your quotations. I feel with you entirely on that subject 

I suppose Nicole meant to combat, something different from 
fdiat I mean to maintain. The Roman catholic pietism had a 
lerr methodistical turn ; looking for raptures and illapses, • • 
giuities of joy which, possibly, could not be^nalyzed* I leave ev- 
eiy thing of this kind to itself: and contend merely for the hap- 
piness of loving God, and of exercising that love in devotional 
mtercourse with him : happiness, not merely in the good effects 
irinch tiiese habits produce, but in the sweet, rational, self-com- 
j^acential, yea, direct, disinterested, delight, which they involve. 
To these sensations, I think reli^on owes its energy. We are 
made to love pleasure : and it is m virtue of a delectatio victrix, 
that Christianity makes us its own. There may be sincere ser- 
vants without this ; but, as vou show, it is love, nv^ch, alone, 
gives liberty and power. These principles, the C. O., I con^ 
ceive, does not enough attend to ; and even Nicole's language 
overlooked thenu I conceive they cannot be too much dwelt 
upon, if they are dwelt upon soberly. 

But to return a moment to your sermon. What peculiar^ 
gratifies me in it, is, progress. If you wrote thus, under much 
morbid pressure, you will write much better still, when that 
pressure is removed. In fact, I am full of hope about you. 



LETTER XL VI. 

To Ji. Knox, E$q. 

Oct. 31. 1806. 

Mr DEAR Sir, 
I MOST cordially thank you, for your minute attention to my 
sermon, and for your valuable criticisms. I readily adopt them 



•D, widi the eices^tion I tlitod in injF hat letter, and enother 
diet I must now make. I radier wish diat tbe cancel le d danea* 
*<^gentleiie88 in manner, and finnnaaa in act,' dwnld beie- 
etored: for, I candidly own, die objectiooa yoa mge, fidl to 
produce conviction in my mind* Poaaibly, hoiwever, die objee> 
don which remains unstated may be very strong ; ~tiU, then, I 
should not have so much firmnMS and dedskm, as to oppose 
jou ; thou||^ perfai^s,.! may fotfeit die praise of pradenee and 
gendeness, by the battle I am making. IconoeiredieobnoKioiiB 
clause is by no means ezpletory, b^ adds, mbstantially, to the 
idea of pradenee and decision ; gen tl eness, being more of a mo- 
ral quality, than prudoice ; and dimness itf act, not heiK, like 
decision, confined to the scire and the veUe, but, evidendy, in* 
chiding die posse. Ilie clause, as you jusdy obserre, is oM- 
ousljr proTemal ; but I do not see diet it is, dimfore, neceasa^ 
ipiamt ; and I am radier £^ to have an opportonitf of nstordt 
ising a good qihorism ; which I do not recollect having ever 
met, in any odrardian a foreign gaib. Butlhaveanodierreaaon 
for wishinff to retain it, ^ardy rl^thmical, and partly pUlologicaL 
The period, as it stands m my MS., has a falniMW, which it wants, 
as abridged by jrou; and 1 candidly own, diat, in its curtailed 
fcim,dwfe appears to me a disagreeable le anness and tame ne as. 
But, besides, die 'above all,' mthe next sentence, recnihes to 
be uriiered in, by a fuller enumeration c( particulaiB mm yon 
would leave; and I do not think I can well qiaremy *genfle* 
ness and firmness,' Ihoug^dieywere to be retained only as ran- 
ning footmen, to the more important perscmagea that fbDow. StiD,. 
however, your unpleaded reason may be strong. Yet, not even 
a surmise that it is one, which has some personal bearing as to 
myself, inclines me to give up the little clause : the upshot of 
the whole, therefore, is, that, according to your judgment, you 
will act for the best. It is very far from my wish to be pugna- 
cious ; all the rest of your criticisms I cordiaUy approve ; but, 
when I am not convinced, I think it right to say the truth. 

Omit, if your private reason is forcible, and I will take it on 
trust. 

The note about ^ Judgment to come,' which I sent in my 
last, was most hastily, and therefore, I fear, lamely and incor- 
rectly written. I have no copy of it by me : but have conned 
it over again in my mind, and will give it in an improved form 
on the other side ; so that you may, if you see no good reason 
to the contrary, send it to the press. I own I thu^c the quota- 
tion ad rem ; and of a nature which one would like to put for- 
ward in these times, when we should accumulate every image, 
from every quarter, that may, oven remotely, tend to make that 
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which IB unseeOf predominate over that which is seen. With 
this view, I have added a translation for English readers ; the 
best I could make, but a very poor copy of the noble original. 

I hope you did not write by yesterday's post, as our mail was 
robbed to-night Believe me your most fidthful and affectionate 
friend, 

John Jebb. 

Suppress the note if you think proper. 

^oie. — It may, perhaps, appear, at first sight, that ^ judgment 
to come,' is not strictly *' a topic of natural religion ;' and it 
must be acknowledged, that both the terrors and mercies of 
that day are adequately declared in the gospel alone. Still, 
however, we have the united evidence of sages, lawgivers, and 
poets, to convince us, that, on this awful subject, wonderfully 
just and sublime views presented themselves to the heathen 
worid. One specimen from Diphilus, or Philemon, for the 
author is not fully ascertained*, may prove not uninteresting. 
It is preserved by Clemens Alexandrinus . . Strom., lib. v. p. 
721. Edit Pott, by Justin Martyr, also, Eusebius, and Theo- 
doret See the text revised, and metrically arranged, in the 
Excerpta of Grotius. 

Out av Tovg darovTagj w JVixt^gajBy 

Tqv<ptjg dnaa^g fieralaSoviag ev ^ua 

Tlsipvyevat lo Beior 6g XeXtjdoiag ; 

Eauv dmrjg o<p6aX/iog 6g la nayff d^a< 

Kai yaq xaff 'Adijff dvo rqtSovg roful^ofieyf 

Muxr dixauaVf x* ott^i^y aasSwy ddor. 

El yaq diMuiog m* aaeSijg kSovcrtr kr^ 

*H yti de xaXvipsi lovg dvo Tqp jtavTt XQ^^^i 

Aqnall^ aneXOfap, xXeTit'y aTtoateget, xvxa* 

Mrfiev nXayijdtjg' etniv nav ^Adov M^iaig 

*Hv7z8Q noijjaet 06og, 6 navimv deanoTt^gf 

* Ov y orofia q>o66ffOv, ovd^ av orofwaaift* eyia* 

*0 TOig dfia(^Tayova$f nqog M^og^ ^tor 

JtdwTi. 

Thinkest thou, Niceratus, that the dead, who have partaken 
every luxury in life, shall escape the Deity, as it were, by 
stealth ? There is a just eye, that seeth all things. We be- 
lieve, also, that, in Hades, are two paths ; the way of the right- 

* Whoever be the author, the hich antiquity of the passage is undoubted. 
Philemon flourishod about 300 years 0. C; and Diphilus. was nearly his contem- 
|K)rary. 



and te wftj of Am wkked. For, if dw 
Am wiekad ■veto udMUla oommon abode, if te 
oooeeol dwm iMih for evor, ttmajQf plondv, 
deotroj. Bui be not deeeited. ifieie ii a j« 
Hadee, which God wiD eieeato, tte Loid of alU'iAoaa 
fid name I due not utter; who giveft to die tian^[ieaaon 
pMmcted life [of miaeij.] 




LETTER 41. 

m 

n A» JtM. J. JM. 

Hot. laoi. 
Mr DEAM FniBHD, 

SsonT ae il may be, I wiD say aomediim to yon dda a fU i m noB, 
hat. joo dMNdd eatertafai one uj'a doobl of mj entne pleaaore^ 
at bemg die depoeitaij <^ your intemtin|^ leaeaicfaea. Tour 
eattracta majr, poaaiU j, have some cpnIitieB, friddji your own 
dtooriitaana eipreaMona would not have» Bat»dMNightte hl^ 
ter wffl alwlm gratify die moat» I dunk I may eqgi««> ibit what 
you tianaciiDe».. much more what you tiandatei • • I dudl at 
waya be dad to bare. 

I will look at Fbtinua, and will get UacrobiiM. TUnkiiM^ 
as I dOf diat platonitm was prepared prondentiaDf, not only 
as preliminary to chiiatianpiiStyv but as a kind or feraienliu; 
principle, to act occaaionally in reinvigoradng it ; I aee mra 
congruity, in its latterly assuming such a form, as fitted it* more 
than ever, for the use to which it was to be pitf. The passage, 
of which you have given the substance, is in as great readiness 
for being usefully applied to christian purpoeOf as any piece of 
heathen philosofmy could be. 

Your observations on the mystic writers, are to me highly in- 
toresting ; and do not hesitate in communicating all that strikes 
you. I will carefully lay b^ your letters ; and they will of course 
be, hereafler, if it please God, for your use, as well as for mine. 
It is most curious, and I own, to me, very satisfiictory, that 
such a line should be drawn between fadiers who were, and who 
were not, mystical. I feel a sensation of pleasure, that such a 
line can be clearly drawn. For, much as I value the use mys- 
tics have been, I own, I no more relish them for myself, on the 
one hand, than I do calvinUts on the other. We may use them 
with much information, and innocent entertainment ; thou£^ 
now and then, with a touch of regret : . . 

< The Ut«nt tracts, the giddj hei|hu explore 
Of those who blindly creep, or nghtlese fotr:' 
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but we cannot but be pleased, to have it distinctly made out, by 
unprejudiced arbiters, that we belong to neither class ; neither 
creep with dogmatists, nor soar with mystics. By the way, are 
not the predestinarian class, the same transcendentalists, on the 
philosophy of Aristotle, that the mystics are, in that of Plato ? 
And have they not both, in their several ways, been efficient 
out-guards, the one of tru&, the other of love ? I wonder had 
mysticism any connection with the belief of transubstantia- 
tion? 

One would think it might have disposed minds to receive 
such a system ; if it were only by its misty indistinctness. 

The tendency of the lutheran church to mysticism, strengthens 
my idea of its being the successor of the ancient Greek church. 
But I must now say no more ; as our clock has just struck 
seven. How exceUent are Petrucci's Remarks ; and also that 
passage from the Theologia Germ. : si sic omnia ! I will attend 
to all you say ; and shall find some ¥ray. Castle or otherwise, of 
forwarding your several presents. With your leave, I woidd 
only add Keene, Dugdale, &c. to our own publisher ; as, though 
I am no bigot, I have no great relish for making such a use of 
R. C. booksellers; except they were farther from the characters 
in S. Matthew vii. 6., than either or have ever ap- 
peared to me to be. But this shall be just as you say in your 
next, after receiving this. 

Reason acts too much without love, in dogmatists. Love 
acts too much without reason, in mystics. Happy, that, even in 
ancient days, there ¥ras a Chrysostom, in whom love and rea- 
son were blended and attempered. I love Macarius, and 
Ephrem Syrus, as far as I know him : but I rejoice in Chrysos- 
tom and Poiret's leaving him out, is to me highly gratifying. 

Never talk about pedantry, when your are talking to 

Yours always, most cordially, 

Alex. Knox. 
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LETTER 42. 
To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

No?. SI. 1806. 

Mt dear Friend, 
I THANK you for yours of the 17th, all of which is worth attend- 
ing to, and some parts striking ; particularly your view of the 
connected effects of mysticism and school divinity. The quo- 
tation from Thomasius is very remartcable ; but I do not see 
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clearly, diat the conclusion proves a regard to truth, in the luthe- 
ran church. I believe truth was provided for, bj its formula- 
ries ; but 1 am not inclined to think, that John Amdt waa mw^ 
concerned for any thing but piety* What is said, * Alii sdiola»- 
ticam reformare sunt adgressi,' I think, belonged rather to ibe 
dry high church lutherans, than to any class of pious men in tet 
church ; which had its pharisees, wlule the mystics were its e»- 
senes. Look at Mosheim's account of the rise of the pietists. 
However, probably you mean, just what I have been saying ; 
and that I have [taken] what you say of the conclusion <n £e 
quotation, too hmitedly of the last few words. I like modi 
your researches ; only, be cautious of letting them have more of 
your time, than their just proportion. Use every thing ; but do 
not let yourself become fond of any thing. 60 on, however, I 
intreat you, to communicate to me your thoughts : they are truly 
interesting, and I diink they will be more so. 

I have sent you no gilt^dged sermon. Watson thought it 
superfluous, as scarcely at all done ; and, I own I think the 
same ; so much as (though you desired it) not to order them. 
As I sent them yesterday, £he character of their outade la ^ sim- 
plex munditiis.' And when I think what is within, I own I think 
this most suitable ; excepting you were sending oq^ to the Vice- 
roy, or to the Ejng. 

I wish I could aid you in the Advent business ; but I cannot 
tell you how difficult I should find it, to conceive a continued 
subject ; except such a thing were to open on my mind of itself: 
which has happened. Were you much indisposed for compo- 
sition, you might obtain materials for four Advent sermons, from 
Nicole on the four last things : Death, Judgment, Hell, and 
Heaven : and, then, you might \^Tite a good Christmas sermon, 
on, * For this purpose was the Son of God manifested, that he 
might destroy the works of the devil,' . . in which you might 
look back on all you have been saying, during the week preced- 
ing. 

I feel that four connected, and yet sufficiently pregnant sub- 
jects, would not easily present themselves. I do not know, 
but, considering Advent as referring, prospectively, to the ad- 
vent to come, even more than that past, you might draw four good 
sermons, from the 25th of St. Matthew ; two, from the parable 
of the virgins ; one, from the parable of the talents ; tJie last 
of the four, from the account of the Day of Judgment, in the 
last verses. Then, for Christmas-day, I think various good 
subjects would present themselves ; and, perhaps, none better 
than S. John i. 14. 

The two parables, and the statement in S. Matthew 26., and 
particularly the 1st parable, are exceedingly fine. Only, on re- 
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flection, I doubt whether that of the virgins, could be tairly 
divided. If it could not, a fourth excellent subject might be, 
the marriage feast. Perimus liciti.s. In all this, however, 1 
seem as if I were saying what would not be of much use to 
3rou ; and it so happens, that I can do no better, as my mind is 
thickened with morbidness, not at all on my spirits, nor distressing- 
ly on my body, but still, enough affecting the latter, to make the 
mind duU, but not uncomfortable. And besides, I have my oc- 
cupations too. I am writing a letter to Butterworth, which has 
spread out with me. And this day, I was obliged to write an 
address to the public, for the charity sermon of the roman ca- 
diolic Female Penitentiary, in Townsend Street ; which I visited 
yesterday momingy in company with two priests ; and was so 
much pleased wi& what I saw and heard^ that I am their zeal- 
ous advocate. Piety, is positively, to appearance, more culti- 
vated therCf than it would be likely to be, in any protestant 
place, of the same description, I know. 

Tc^ the Archbishop, that I shall be so impudent, as, without 
fiirther communication to him, or any from bun, to mention him 
as a subscriber to Hayley's edition, of Cowper's translation of 
Milton. Tou know the case ; you zealously urged me ; and 
you are to be named too. You can tell the Archbishop that 
it will be two guineas ; but, being to aid an orphan, the son of 
one of Cowper's kindest friends, poor Mr. Rose, he will think 
it well given. I need not send my love to the Archbishop, for 
I do so in stating the above ; as I must truly love one I take 
such a liberty with. 

If you have within your reach, Boyle's Advantages, rather, 
Excellencrv of Theology, compared with Philosophy, read care- 
fully the nrst section ; and particularly from the 41st page of 
my edition, i. e. from the paramph beginning ' And on the oc- 
casion, the greater reverence, «c. ;' and tell me if you perceive 
any thing striking in it I wish you, also, to turn over, with 
some attention. Dr. Clarke's Ist theological work, 3 essays on 
Baptism, Confirmation, and Repentance. I will say more 
about this last, again ; but, can now only say, that I am 

Ever yours, 

Alex. Knox. 
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LETTER 43. 
To the Rev. J. Jehh. 

Not. S8. 1806. 

Mr DEAR Friend, 
I SHALL possibly give you this evening but little for jour mon- 
ey, but I will treat your pocket as I treat my own ; that is, wkh 
very little of what the wise of thb world would call discretkn. 
I have an inflamed eye, which makes me somewhat economidl 
in writing ; and I have the review of Cowper's Life put afrMh 
upon the stocks, which demands all I can at present muster, 
of ocular, or intellectual ability. 

In Clarke's 3 essays, look particulariy at Baptism, chap. iiL 
sec. 5., and also chap. iv. sees. 5 and 6. Maik, how, in the 
former of these sections, he enters his strong testimony against 

all Taylorites. Alas ! for our friend at ! And olraerve^ in 

the latter, how he sides with us, against Drs. S , M ^ 

&c. Look also at Confirmation, chap. L sec 1., and chap. 
xiiL sees. 6 and 7. I suppose there are many other passages 
worth attention ; but these are what have struck me : and I 
think you will agree with me, in regarding them as very remark- 
able and valuable. 

But the most painful thing is, that so Uttle of the same spirit 
should remain, in his other writings. There may be many cru- 
dities in this early work ; but it is animated, direct, cordial, and 
primitive. He was yet unbiassed by any thing in the world ; 
Uved in the family, of an honest, worthy, Bishop ; had in his 
mind a strong germinating principle of piety ; and his studying 
the Fathers, placed him, for a time, as in a hot-house. Under 
these circumstances, he wrote what I am now referring to. 
What he wrote afterwards, seems to imply other habits and feel- 
ings ; as Whiston used to tell him, not better ones. 1 think 
the comparison will be useful, and interesting to you. Look, 
particularly, at his sermon on the Love of God ; my strictures 

on which, our friend at , would not wholly allow ; indeed, if 

I remember, hardly at all. 

Yet, I am not sure, whether, even this man might not be, in 
one respect, a greater aid to you, than more evangelical sermon 
writers could be. WTiat I mean is, that some of his sermons 
might aid you considerably, in composing yours ; because he 
would often give you a sensible, clear, well digested skeleton, 
while it would be a skeleton only. Look, for instance, at the Dis- 
course on Gen. xv. 6., and see whether you could not put some 
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flesh on those bones ; as far as thought could proceed, without 
ieelmgy . . the umbratile, without the real apprehension, . . few 
men could out-do him. In some cases, however, there might be 
the mould of truth so laid, as to admit of, and require, only the 
pouring in the melted gold of love ; and this done, as I think 
▼ou might sometimes find no great difficulty in doing, might 
body forth a good sermon. Tb^, however, is quite an extem- 
poraneous fancy, which I thought of within this hour, and have 
not been able to consider with any deliberation. 

Dr. N. seems to ^o on well ; and I think will be a good 
preacher, when his mmd is more fully regulated, and his habits 
more established. Dr. W. gives me a good deal of satisfaction ; 
and he and his brother T., are getting into the best possible un- 
derstanding with each other, about interior matters. is 

clearly set on being what he ou^t to be ; and Mrs. , now 

at F ^ has written to me from thence a delightful letter. 

Having just time, I will copy part of it : — 

* We are here a very large family party of twenty : and I can 
be more retired, more given up to serious thought, more collect- 
ed, and I think I have enjoyed more comfort, in my devotions 
this day, than I have experienced for some time. I cannot but 
admire the goodness of God to me in this ; that, in a situation 
where there is every thing to distract, he should so keep me, so 
guard me, and show such wonderful love toward me, who Imve 
been so cold and fiuthless ; indeed, so much so, that, of late, I 
have often feared^I was deserted, and have often wondered vihat 
prevented my l>eing in despair, from feeling myself so lifeless, 
so heartless, so completely dead, unable to form an ardent wish 
to be odierwise. In this situation, my only comfort, in examin- 
ing myself, and, I conceive, a very solid one in want of l>etter, 
was, to find myself equally inanimate to the things of this world ; 
and that I would gladly relinquish any thing, or every thing, for 
a more assured and experimental love of God. I do not think 
I have so opened myself to you for some time ; and yet I have 
not been wifiiout the desire frequently to do so ; and I know 
not how I have been hindered ; nor can I account for it in any 
way, than by l>eing in such a state as I have now described.' 

How sol>er, how deep, how excellent, and if I may add a less 
matter, how well written is this ! ¥ou know I had uneasiness ; 
and you see there was apparent cause ; but this letter shows 
me, most satisfactorily, that there was no real cause. I could 
not irithhold it from you ; you, of course, are at liberty to show it 
to the Archbishop, with whom I have the comfort of thinking I 
have no secrecy. 

Farewell : most truly and always yours, 

Alex. Knox. 
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LETTER 44. 
To Ou Jteo. X AM. 
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You never weie moie enroneoiMt dMn ia mmcmag^ dwfcMf^ 
jectiiig todiBSiittnleriaiiiodofortitoriii levlM aqrtkingtodo 
wUiTOii. HoeltniljMich an idea never preeenteditMlC He, 
no, mj dioiu^ wia of n veiy diflfarent Und, and poeaU^ 
groondloea md. Tbeie(bie, wiliiout l eq ui riqg firon me aoj 

enapicaoo of any thing like pertinaeitf « year oapi eeMO n will be 
retained. I am aincwely j^ the ottjer ubeaiiBlMHiihaveyoBr 
eoneunrence. The kmgCmek quotation ia a veiy fine one; and* 
on the irtide, I dunk it deeerfea inaeition. Tou dHv^gud little 
impQtatkxia of pednliy ; andlownlamnotaonytoeee Gieek 
quotatkNouit in me margin of aHiheraian viaitatieoaenBon. 

Ijancaster and his moonrii fiiendf Onibaik Boohit inaited me 
yeateiday. TheqaakeriaacteverftUoWtlaoppoae widiaonie 
ex c ite m e nt of bwin ; certainly, widi great capacity to tab about 
religion, aa of ereiydiing elae that ke know* any dung o£ 
PoMUy, die mechniam of hia qratem niqr be oaefU Irat of 
bia plana altogedier, and eapeaaOy aa fior aa rdigion ia concern- 
ed, I greedy dodit But not beiqg called upon to act, one way 
or other, I found it easy enough to pasa through my conversation 
with him : and shall leave others to countenance him, or not, aa 
they think proper. 

N. dined with me on Sunday ; and spent six hours and nxMre 
widi me : conversation did not flag. He left me at ton, and 
professed he thought it had been at eight This was, to me, 
right pleasant, ^o would, I assure you, ever wish to send off 
my guests with an appetite. It was more, however. Us sound 
stato of mind, than my management, v^ch made him think it 
an earlier hour ; for I talked copiously, as I am, I fear too often, 
over-disposed to. 

One part of my talk was perfectly extempore ; and, there- 
fore, I should like to mention it to you. It is usual to apply the 
epithet of abstract, to what is metaphysical. In one sense it ia 
just : metaphysical entia are abstract from all matter. But, in 
another sense, abstraction is not used in metaphysic, because, in 
metaphyaic, you think of what is strictly intellectual ; which you 
And m its own simplicity, and have not need to separate, from 
«iy thing in which it inheres. Not so in physics, or in mathe- 
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matics : here, you strictly abstract ; for you think of things spec- 
ulatively, which are inherent in objects of sense, so as to have no 
kind of existence out of them. Squares, circles, angles, have 
no existence without matter ; therefore, you literally abstract, 
when you speak of them. Again, in mord matters, something 
of the same kind takes place ; for as, in physics, you speak of 
objects of sense, or their inseparable properties, so, you here 
Bjpenk of objects of interest or feeling ; and, in merely thinking 
of them, you abstract the idea from the sentiment, as in phy- 
sical matters from the sensation. The mere thinking faculty, 
therefore, can exercise itself on physical sensation, or percep- 
tion ; on moral sentiment ; or on its own simple, indifferently 
applicable power. But, in this last instance, it has nothing to 
exercise abstraction upon ; itself is its object ; but as it can act 
only abstractedly, in physical matters, it can do no more, in 
moral matters. And, therefore, mere abstract ratiocination might 
as well warm one, by its shuffling about the idea of a fire, as 
make one good, by the excrcbe of the same faculty on good- 
ness. 

Tours most cordially, 

A. K. 
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LETTER XLVII. 

To A. Knoxy Ilsq. 

Caabel, Nov. 10. 1806. 

Mt dear Friend, 
Though I cannot fully enter into all you said, last Sunday se'n- 
ni^t, about abstraction, and metaphysic, I cordially agree in your 
conclusion, that abstract ratiocination might as well warm us, 
by bandying about the idea of a fire, as make us good, by syl- 
logizing about goodness. And here, I conceive, lies the main 
difference, betweeQ the aristotelic, and the platonic philosophy : 
the former, frequently, going as far, as precise definition, accu- 
rate discrimination, and subtle reasoning, can go ; while the lat- 
ter has a certain nameless charm, which makes us feel, and love 
virtue. The one has a genial warmth, which penetrates and 
melts our hearts ; while the other is ' cold and clear,' like Rob- 
inson's sharp frosty night. y< 

Dr. Gillies, Dr. Enfield, and the whole corps of rationaliz- 
ing utility men, are drawn up in battle array, against the Alex- 
andrine school of platonists ; whom they pelt with pebbles, stol- 
en from the German magazine of Bruckcr, Mosheim, &c. For 
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I am convinced they have never read, the writings of the men 
they vilify. In these days, it has been found very easy, to pro- 
cure a stock of second-hand learning ; and dressing it up with 
some terseness and flippancy, to exhibit it most ostentatioualy, to 
the bepuzzlement of the ignorant, and the bedazzlement or the 
superficial. If you wish for an exhibition of this nature, yov 
may find it in the dissertations, which accompany GiUies' Aiis- 
totle ; who, because he had learning enough to translate the Ni- 
comachian Ethics, conceives himsdf entitled to malign writen 
whom, as I said before, I am sure he never read. If we are to 
believe his account, Plotinus was the veriest wrong^ead that ev- 
er breathed; an arrogant, self-sufficient, fanatical declaimer. 
Whether he deserves this character, we may form a t<^erab]e 
judgment, from the quotations given by John Smith : but some 
continuous reading of his own original woiic, has lately raised 
him highly in my estimation. In parts, indeed, he takes some 
transcendental flights ; but even when he is least sound and so- 
ber, we discover a noble principle at bottom : which he that reads 
eclectically, is able to separate, from the excesses to which it is 
carried. In his Greek, from an extreme density, and a frequent 
use of platonic technicalities, he is oflen ' obscurorum obscurissi- 
mus ;' and his translator and commentator, Ficinus, is himself 
so deeply initiated in those Alexandrine mysteries, that he oflen 
adds new perplexities, to those of the origmal. Still, however, 
I do not mean to be discouraged from digging in that mine, which 
was explored to such noble purpose, by Cudworth, Smith, and 
the rest of our beloved latitudinarians. For, I verily think, 
making every allowance for mysticism, obscurity, and an excess 
of austere discipline, that Plotinus has more of the deoe^Seg rovg, 
than any of the heathens I have yet looked into : and in this, 
he, assuredly, excels his master, that he would turn with abhor- 
rence, from the impurities tolerated, in Plato's fanciful Repub- 
lic. 

If you have Plotinus, I could be glad you would direct your 
attention, to the second book of his first Ennead. He Uiere 
divides, or rather distributes virtue, into four stages of progres- 
sion. 1. The civil or political. 2. The purgative. 3. The 
purified. 4. The exemplary. Beyond the first and lowest of 
theso stages, it appears to me, the aristotelic school, with its 
offset, our utility men, Watson, Paley, Search, &c. have seldom, 
if ever, advanced. Along with this, which occupies only a few 
pages, should be read, Macrobius in Somn. Scip., lib. i. cap. 8. 
This is a very brief, animated, and satisfactory abstract, of Plo- 
tinus' scheme ; I think you will join with me in admiring, it as 
one of the noblest specimens extant of eclectic philosophy : car- 
ried indeed to a greater height, than mere philosophy ever could 
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arrive at, except theoretically ; but still, exhibiting that, which 
should be the object of every christian, that which christians are 
divinely enabled to attain. Whether you look at Plotinus or 
not, do, by all means, procure Macrobius. 

I have been just reading, and with deep interest, the 6th book 
of Plotinus' 1st £nnead : it is a treatise tt^^* Malov. It is 
not very long ; and many of its views, wonderiully harmonize 
with your own. Perhaps, a little specimen of it, not liter- 
ally translated, but, 1 beheve, pretty fairly represented, may inter- 
est, CT at least amuse you. He resolves corporeal beauty, into 
a communication of reason from the divine artificer : giving 
riiape, order, and harmony, to that matter, which would, odier- 
wise, be shapeless and deformed. To xalov atafia^ yiypsrah hyjfov 
•6no $€U9P Bidovxog noivvtvuji. Of this beauty, we judge, by com- 
paring the external object, with a certain innate internal formula, 
triiich is the pattern of the beautiful : as an architect judges of 
a butldine, by its conformity to the plan in his own poind ; or, 
as a ^ood man is delighted with the rudiments of truth and good- 
ness m a promising youth, because they agree with the arche- 
typal picture of virtue in his own soul ; or, as sweet sounds, 
awaken latent harmonies, within us, and thus produce a vivid 
idea of the beautiful. 

Moral beauty, can no more be relished by an impure soul, 
than a man born blind, can conceive and describe the beauty 
of colours. They, cannot do justice to the brightness of virtue, 
who do not intenudly perceive, how beautiful is the countenance 
of ri^teousness and temperance, so that the evening or morn- 
ing is not so lovely ; and, who do not contemplate moral excel- 
lence, with an admiration such as the beauties of nature excite, 
in ^ tasteful eye. What, says he, is the nature of your feel- 
ings, respecting things invisible, when you contemplate ^nerous 
studies, correct manners, chaste morals, virtuous habits ; in a 
word, the beauty of the soul ? What emotions, what transports ! 
How ardendy do you desire, to be freed from every bodily 
incumbrance, to conunune with your own spirit ! It is thus 
that true lovers are afiected. And what is it, that excites such 
marvellous affections 1 It is not form, nor color, nor magnitude : 
bat it is the unembodied soul, decked with no other ornaments, 
dmn simple modesfy, and the native brilHancy of virtue. It is^ 
when you behold, either in yourselves or in others, magnanimity, 
firm princq>le, pure chastity ; manliness with undaunted coun- 
tenance ; se^nbness and modesty, with intrepid gait, and un- 
disturbed tranquillity ; and a deiform mind, shedding its hislre 
over aU these great qualities ; sith de natJk touio«c voy BeoeiSfi 
rovp BTttXafiTtoyra. 

He had before stated, that the best mode of arriving at the 
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tnie nature of moral beauty, was, to lay down the nature of its 
opposite ; and I think you will join with me, that his description 
of a base, degenerate soul, is masterly. 

The base soul is intemperate, unjust, teeming with desires, 
overwhelmed with fears, envious, grovelling, mortal : the slave 
of impure pleasures ; hurried away by the impulse of aninud 
passions ; accounting turpitude, enjoyment ; a turpitude^ which 
insinuates itself under the semblance of adventitious good; 
which contaminates the soul ; agglutinates it to evil ; delves 
it of spiritual life, and pure perception ; mingles it with manifold 
death ; precludes it from seeing any longer, what the soul ou^ 
to see ; forces from it the privilege of self-possession ; ever 
dragging it to outer, and infernal darkness ; 10 eXxea&ai att 
ngos TO e^Qt, »a$ to xujcj, Mui 10 akoreivov. 

He, is not the unhappy man, who possesses not diose objects, 
which are beautiful to the external senses; or who fa^ to 
obtain power, dominion, or kingdom : but he, that is destitute 
of the sole, and single possession, for which universal domimon, 
the empire of earth, and sea, and heaven, mi^t worthily be 
rejected and contemned. But, by what dexterity of c6Dtrivaiice, 
can we gain a sight of this inestimable beauty ; which remains 
enshrined, as it were, in a holy sanctuary ; and never comes 
forth, lest profane eyes should behold it 1 Whosoever can, let 
him enter, and proceed to the inmost recess : leaving behind 
him, his very sense of common vision ; not casting a look or 
a thought, on that corporeal beauty, which before enthralled 
him ; or, if he do meet corporeal beauty, let him consider, that 
it is but the image, the outline, the shadow of substantial 
good : and let him fly to the (divine) reality. For, if he pur- 
sue any object of the senses, as a real existence, his fate will 
resemble that of the victim in the fable, who, reaching after a 
beautiful shadow in the water, plunged into the stream ; and dis- 
appeared for ever. It being most certain that he, who devotes 
himself to mere corporeal beauty, plunges, not his body, but 
his soul, into dark and dismal depths ; where he must blindly 
wander, conversing only with shades, whether in Hades, or in 
this present life. Here, then, any one may cry, (with more 
truth and justice, than Ulysses in the Odyssey,) * Let us fly 
to our dear country,' <pevYoijuev de cpilt^v eig nuiQida, But, how 
shall we fly, how escape the magic of Circe, or Calypso ? For 
this is the real meaning of the foble, which represents Ulysses 
unwilling to remain, though solicited by every thing, that could 
enchant his eyes, or fascinate his senses. Our country, is that, 
from whence we originally came ; and there, we have a Father. 
How, then, shall we escape ? Where is our fleet ? It is not 
on foot we are to go ; for our feet could carry us only from 
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one part of this earth, to another. We need prepare, neither 
chariots, nor ships : by laying all these aside, and not looking, 
(to any thing earthly) but as it were, closing our eyes, we are 
to exercise another vision, and to awaken higher senses ; which 
all posisess, but few employ. 

But what does this interior eye behold 1 When it is first 
av?akened, it cannot behold objects of dazzling lustre : the 
soul is therefore to be gradually advanced ; first, we are to con- 
template fair studies ; tlien, good books ; then, the interior of 
those virtuous men, who perform those good works. But, how 
are we to inspect the beauty of a holy soul 1 Retire within 
thyself; examine thine own interior; and, if thou dost not 
find it beautiful, imitate the statuary, who pares off this, planes 
that, renders one part smooth, another pure, till he, at length, 
produces a beautiful countenance. Thus, do thou, remove 
whatever is superfluous ; rectify whatever is per\'erse ; purify 
whatever is dark ; till it gain lustre : and cease not laboring 
thy statue, till the deiform splendor of virtue, shine forth in thee ; 
till thou sqest a sound mind enthroned in holy purity. If thou 
arrivest at this state ; if thou seest thyself thus, and inhabitest 
thyself in purity, freed from every impediment to becoming 
thus ONE : having nothing foreign, mingled with thy internal 
essence, but being thyself entirely one true light ; not measured 
by size ; not circumscribed by figure ; not bounded, even, by 
immense magnitude ; but altogeSier immeasurable, as being 
greater than all magnitude, and fuller than all quantity : if thou 
seest thyself arrived at this pitch of good confidence, concern- 
ing thyself ; and so far advanced, that thou needst no longer a 
guide : here steadfastly fix thy mental eye ; for it is such an 
eye only, that beholdeth consummate beauty. But, if thine 
eye be disordered by vice, or not purified, or through cowardice, 
unable to behold exceeding splendor, then it will be dark, and 
incapable of viewing this glorious vision, even though it were 
pointed out to thee. He that will see, must bring a visive fac- 
ulty, congenial, and similar, to the object contemplated. Eye 
never yet beheld the sun, that was not soliform ; neither can a 
soul contemplate beauty, except it be itself beautiful : and so, 
he must become all deform, and all beauty, who is to see God, 
and (archetypal) beauty ; ysyeaOta drj ngwrop dsoetdijg nag, xa» 
MaJios Ttag, et fisle^ dBaaaaSai Geop is xai xaloy. 



I have now brought my prohx transcript to an end : it grevf 
upon me, and amused me ; and I could not deny myseli the 
VOL. I. 26 
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pleasure of proceeding ; though pcihaps, that which was inter- 
esting to me, with the noble original before me, will to you ap- 
pear very flat, stale, and unprofitable, through the dusky medi- 
um in which 1 have enveloped it. 

My studies have, of late, been pretty vigorous ; which is, io 
a good measure, owing, to my being better provided, than hith- 
erto, with books that have served as a sort of ecclesiastical her- 
alds ; especially, so far as greek philosophy, and experiroentil 
religion, are concerned. Poiret's Bibliotheca Mysticonun, 
Fabricius' Bibliotheca Oncca, and Buddeus' Isogoge Historica, 
Theologica, have answered, and excelled my expectation : and 
with a few more such indexes, and a tolerably ancient libraiy at 
my command, if my health is spared, I do hope I may become 
somewhat better qualified, for an under workman to you. At 
present, I think I can trace the chrysostomian school, to Philo 
Judsus ; who was, merely, the patriarch of later platonism, as 
it was modified by the Alcxandrino eclectics ; but, I also thmk, 
that, Ephrem Syrus, Macarius, and other fathers of the des^ 
drank deeply of the same fountain ; though their platonism as- 
sumed a more mystical form, than that of Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, Chrysostom, or even Origen himself. The platonism of ^ 
former, (Ephr. Mac. &c.) cannot be questioned, on an inspec- 
tion of their writings ; and, so far as Macarius is concerned, 
it is well illustrated, in the preface to the english translation you 
have. But the gradations of mysticism are curious : in wluch, 
I just find, I am borne out by Poiret. He does not include 
either Clemens Alcxand., or Chrysostom, in his catalogue of 
mystics. To Origen, he does assign a place, styling him, ' il- 
luminatus a Deo ;' Macarius, he characterizes, as theodidactus, 
solidus, rcalissimus, penetrans.' And Ephrem Syrus, he calls 
* tolus affectioncs, et viscera.' The mixed character of plato- 
nism, and mysticism, is, perhaps, better exemplified in Dr. H. 
More, than in any other modem. For, while he was deeply 
read in Plato, Plotinus &c., it is remarkable, that the book to 
which he attributes his deepest, and happiest views of religion, 
was the Theologia Germanica; a work, which may be deemed 
the parent source, of German pietism ; which was edited, for 
the fourth or fiflh time, by John Amdt ; having, long before, 
been rc-editcd, by Luther. Poiret gives this character of the 
work : . . ' Antiquus, Celebris, maximc radicalis, et exquisitissi- 
mus libellus ; qui nil fere quam niera, Christiana; maxime inte- 
rioris, et practicoB theologiie, principia continet. Deum esse 
omnia ; hoinincm esse nihil ; malum appropriationis ; abnega- 
tio sui, et rcliquonim omnium : turn discrimen veri et falsi lu- 
mmis, vera? et falsoB libcrtatis, puri et merccnarii amoris, consti- 
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tuunt argumentum, de quo ibidem agitur, sino notabiii quidem 
methodo, attamen tali ratione, quae intimse soliditatis, et ab 
anima a Deo illuminata profecta esse sendtur.' 

Now that I have got into the subject of mystics, I feel dis- 
posed to give you a specimen, which I promised you some 
time since, of Cardinal Petrucci. 

* It is certain, by the testimony of the Apostle, that all who 
are predestinated, must be made conformable to the image of 
the oon of God. It is, therefore, equally certain, that it must 
be the chief care, and principal endeavor, of one who earnestly 
desires to be reck<nied amongst the number of those, to keep 
die eye of his soul closely fixed, on the most holy original^ 
Christ : to draw in himself, as resembling, and perfect a copy 
of it, as possibly can be done, by Divine grace. We have, 
then, thus far, foreseen the conditions, that have embellished, 
and graced all the works of Christ ; and we must do what in 
us lies, to adorn our own, with the like qualities. Christ was 
the noblest of all agents ; and the most perfect nobility of the 
soul, proceeds from his virtue and holiness. Let, therefore, 
the inward purity and candor of our conscience, be the funda- 
mental condition of our acting and working : . . * And the Lord 
had respect unto Abel and to his ofierings ; but unto Cain, and 
his offering, he had not respect' Respect, from God, is, his 
approbation and love ; but he never approves, or loves the gifts, 
unless he has first, in his mercy, accepted the giver. Abel and 
his oblations, were accepted by God ; and the' cause of his being 
so, came from his innocence ; and because he was upright 
We should not have so great a regard to what we do, as to 
what we truly are. For, were we good in the inward man, our 
actions would be likewise good ; and, if we were righteous at 
the bottom, our actions would be so too. Many place holiness, 
in good works ; but never so much as dream, that it consists, 
in being possessed of a principle of sanctity. Let our works 
appear never so holy, yet they do not satisfy us, so far as they 
are works : but, in proportion as we are godly ; and as they 
sprinff from the centre of a holy soul. It is a holy heart, which 
sanctifies every thing we set about ; and that man is holiest, 
whose soul is best replenished, with the grace and love of God ; 
and his works are still the better qualified, the greater respect 
he has to the glory of God. Our diligent endeavor, therefore, 
should be, to keep this secret ground and centre of our soul, 
undefiled and enlarged ; seeing, without all question, man's es- 
sential happiness is rooted and placed in it It is the mind that 
is good, and well experienced in the pure love of God, which 
ms^es our actions perfect and accepted, in the sight of the Di- 
vine majesty. Wliat may be drawn from this heavenly doc- 
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trinet is thist that, seeing the true godliness of human actions 
does not consist, in the natural, or material goodness of them 
only ; but, in that which is supernatural also, proceeding firom 
sanctifying grace, and from love ; then, human actions shall be 
proportionably good, by how much the more fervent love, and- 
abundant grace, they are advanced to the glory of God- 
Hence, it comes to pass, that very ofl, a poor, ffodlj woman, 
wIm) receives the sacrament with earnestness oflove to God, 
deserves more than the priest who consecrates it : and a poor, 
provided he be a devout man, has a greater interest in reward, 
than many great and learned doctors, who shine, by their preach- 
ing and ingenious performances, like so many suns in the church 
of God : and that, because the greater measure of love, makes 
the action, that is meanest of itself, become the holier of the 
two : and, therefore, the sanctity of the agent, is the root and 
foundation of holy actions.' 

On reviewing what 1 have written, I entertain strong sus- 
picions that this may fairly be styled, a very pedantic letter. ¥ou 
will, however, take in good part, and make candid allowance, 
for my prolusions. When a person lives much alone; and 
has far more converse with the dead than the living ; it is per- 
haps impossible, not to catch somewhat of the manner of his as- 
sociates ; and of course, to talk and ¥rrite, when he oan do it 
freely, Uke those of' olden time.' It would be a desirable fac- 
ulty to be able to give, rather the spirit, than the body, of these 
ancient gentry ; to imbibe their views, sentiments, and divine 
enthusiasm ; and, then, to pour it forth, in one's own words. 
This, I have not yet, even partially, attained ; but may I not 
hope, that, when more fully charged, I shall be enabled to ap- 
pear less pedantic, and more original ? You know what Horace 
says. 

Rem libi Socratice potcnmt ostcndcrc chartoi, 
Verbaque, provisam rem, non invita scquuutur. 

Now, I am, at present, gleaning my renu, from philosophy, and 
from the scriptures ; and do trust, that, through higher influences 
than Horace knew of, words will follow. It is not, however, to 
be forgotten, that it is not the most diligent and laborious study 
of the ancients, that will do : for you know, 

• • • • ' who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior. 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 
Deep versed in books, and shallow in hjmscir.' 

The sapere must be the principium et funs : . . the hving priu- 
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ciple^ in coin(>arisoii with which, all the rest sink into more mc- 
cbanical instruments ; which are liseless, and even dangerous, 
unless they be guided by sound wisdom and discretion. 

As this is a letter of quotation, I must give you something to 
the present purpose, from the above mentioned Theologia Ger- 
manica. 

* Quamvis bonum sit inquirere, aut explorare, atque etiam cog- 
noscere, quid boni sanctique viri scripserint, aut passi fuerint ; 
aut quomiodo vixerint, quidve Dcus in eis, et per eos egerit et 
voluerit : tamen esset centies satius, ut homo exploraret, et cog- 
nosceret, qms, qualisve sit status vita3 suae ; et quid Deus, in co, 
sit, et velit, et agat ; et ad quam rem Deus eo velit uti, vel no- 
lit. Itaque hoc quoque verum est, quod dicitur : Nunquam tani 
bonum est exire, quin sit intus manere meUus.' 

And now to descend to business. You must know, that my 
authorship begins to look out for some tidings of his sermon. 
Methinks, if the printer and publisher were decently active, it 
might be out by this time : whenever it is ready, I wish it to 
be properiy advertised, and, perhaps, it might be well to have 
some copies sent to the other booksellers, Keene, Dugdale, 
Archer, Mercier, and Mahon. It is only by seeing them lyine 
on a counter, that people will be led to think of purchasing such 
light ephemeral things, as my sermon ; and yet, if it do contain 
any important truth, it is desirable that it should be bought 
and read. I shall, also, be glad to have copies sent to the peo- 
ple in town, whom I shall specify in the envelope ; and through 
the castle, if it would not be trespassing, to certain other people, 
whom I shall likewise mention. I shall myself want 30 copies, 
which you can probably send me by post. My friends among 
the clergy must be presented with copies ; and the Archbishop 
wants to send one to the Bishop of London, with a particular 

note accompanying it. Besides, my friend wishes to 

send copies to the Bishops of Waterford, Cork, and Limerick. 
I presume I have fairly tired you, so believe me, 

dear Sir, 
most cordially and gratefully yours, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER XLVIII. 
To A. Smox, E9q. 

Cashol, No¥. 17. 1808. 

My dear Friend, 
The encouragement you have given mc, emboldens me to of- 
fer a few more observations ; which, after all, are perhaps not 
worth being communicated. The mystic, and scholastic dieol- 
ogy, which flourished, at the same period, in the Latin church, 
appear to have served that very two-fold purpose, for which, we 
have seen, so many providential provisions were made. This 
is distinctly adverted to, by a most unprejudiced witness ; Jac 
Thomasius, (quoted by Buddeus. Isagog. Hist Theol. p. 
687.) He thus writes, *• Dusb partes sunt ChristianiRmi ; vera 
fides, pia vita. Ilia ad intellectum, hsec ad voluntatem refertur ; 
illi scholastica, huic mystica theologica subvenire conata est 
olim, sed ita, ut plurimum labis adspergeretur. In utr&que re- 
pui^anda laboraverint nostri, cum exemplo illis prseivisset Lu- 
therus. Huic enim bella fuerc, non cum scholasticis modo 
doctoribus, sed cum enthusiastis quoque, et fanaticis. Post 
Lutherum, quasi partitis operis, alii scholasticam, alii mysticam, 
magis magisque reformare sunt adgressi. E quibus, Joannes 
Amdius maximc negotium sibi sumpsit mysticse theologise refin- 
gendce in faciem saniorem.' I have extended this quotation so 
far, because the latter part of it goes to show, that, even in the 
Lutheran church, (though I agree with you in deeming it, the 
succession of the ancieut Greek church) tliere was a provision 
for the two-fold function, of guarding truth, and exciting love. 

Buddeus, following the opinion of many other learned di- 
vines, (Isag. p. 681.) attributes the rise of mystic theology in 
the Latin church, to the dominion of the scholastic, which was, 
at last, felt to be oppressive. The dry, thorny disputations, 
and, oflen, frivolous questions of the schools, were ill suited to 
satisfy, the natural appetite of the human mind and heart, for 
divine truth and love. They became disgusted with the insi- 
pidity of this system ; and hence, when food of another kind 
was provided, by the translation of Dionysius the Areopagite, 
and the writings of St. Bernard, it was received with avidity ; 
and was soon digested into a system of mystic theology, which 
became a counterpoise to the subtleties of the schools. A cu- 
rious confirmation of which fact, may be drawn from the cir- 
cumstance, that the pjreat schoolmen of the 13th century, Bona- 
vcntura, Albcrtus Magnus, and Thomas Acqumas, felt them- 
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selves obliged to call in mysticism to their aid ; a union, which 
was afterwards more completely formed, in die writings of the 
celebrated Gerson. Must we not say, that, in this process, 
there evidently appears at work, that principal of providential 
compensation, which so frequently by the collision, and some- 
times by the alliance, of opposite extremes, guards the central 
truth, till circumstances are ripe, for its being brought forward 
with safety and effect. That mixture of scholasticism and mys- 
ticism, which prevailed in the Latin church, for two centuries 
prior to the reformation, we know, was deformed by grievous 
errors ; but probably it was, on the whole, the purest system, 
^wliich the times could bear. On this hypothesis, you will ob- 
serve, that your idea of the final cause of the Canticles, comes 
into play : they being, as it were, a pleasure-ground, for mysti- 
cism to disport in. 

I know not whether the facts I have thus gleaned, and the 
observations I have made upon them, will appear to you to have 
any substantial value. But, I confess, the impression on my 
own mind is, that there appears in this place, a nice adjustment 
of weight and power, of ballast and sails. Had there been only 
mystic theology in the Latin church, the whole west would have 
been out of its wits : had there been only school divinity, it would 
have produced a mere race of cold, yet disputatious quibblers, 
without an ignitable particle in their composition ; if, indeed, wo 
except those angry passions, which commonly are in pretty full 
force among logomachists. And, in cither cose, what materials 
would there have been for the Reformation, and for all the 
beneficial effects that have followed? Luther, it is probable, 
was as much indebted, on the one hand, to the practical warmth 
of the Theologia Germanica, as to the logical acumen of 
Acquinas, on the other. 

Am I fanciful in supposing, that one end of mysticism was, to 
keep alive the idea of distinct stages, and gradations in religion ? 
It being chiefly occupied about what was not cognizable 
by the senses, about interior sentiments, and feelings of spiritual 
religion, . • was of course led to make for itself some variety, 
in tibis abstract sphere of operation ; and those who cultivated 
it, must, necessarily, have been anxious to determine, the degree 
of proficiency they had attained. And, hence, distinct stages 
would be marked out, which individuids might readily know 
whether they had attained. A proceeding, not necessary among 
those, who are in the habit of determining pretensions to christian 
virtue, either by external acts, or by doctrinal opinions. Certain it 
is, that Fhilo Judsus, Flotinus, and all the new platonic school, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, St Bernard, Cardinal Bona, and all the 
mystics of the middle ages, and of modem times, have enume- 
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rated distinct, and clearly distinguishable, stages of internal reli- 
gion. And yet, I do not recollect that, among fathers or divines of 
early date, who were not somewhat mystical, such discriminadTe 
stages have been clearly marked. Some modems, such as 
Baxter, our platonists, John Wesley, &c., do thus discriminate ; 
but may they not, in this respect, have copied the mystics ? If 
all this be not fanciful, then, we are indebted to mysticism for 
comparative theology ; for that branch of it, at least, which 
follows up St. John's idea, of little children, young men, and 
fathers. 

Could you propose to me a promising subject, for four Advent, 
and a christnias-day sermon, in sent ? If you can do it, (and 
observe, I merely want the general hint, and not the outline,) 
it would be of great service to me. It will not be too late, any 
day this week. I have not been well enough to do much in die 
sermon way ; hardly any thing, in truth, since the visitation* I 
could, indeed, both read and write ; but, then, it was necessafy, 
not to lead, but to follow the workings of my mind. When I 
attempted the former, (for I have repeatedly attempted,) I was 
unsuccessful : but I still live in hopes of doing better. I diink 
a continuous set of discourses, would be likely to engage my 
mind, and keep it in activity, much time being d)solutely thrown 
away, in its present stage, of casting about for independent 
subjects, which, one afler another, I am obliged to relinquish. 

I shall only hint, that, if it would not be intrenching upon 
your time, I would always rather wait one or two posts, than 
that you should hurry off short letters, merely because the post 
is going out I do not, however, wish to interrupt the distribu- 
tion of time you are in the habit of making ; nor to do any 
thing like prescribing the length, or manner, of those commu- 
nications, which are always most highly valued by, my dear 
Sir, 

Yours most gratefully and cordially, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER XLIX. 

To A. Knox, Esq. 

Cashel, Nov. 24. 180$. 

My dear Friend, 
The Archbishop desires me to tell you, that he is much obliged 
to you for putting him down as a subscriber to Cowper's post- 
humous work ; and wishes to be named for three copies, aa he 
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would like to give it to his daughters. You will, of course, 
name me. 

What jou dignify with the title of researches, are by no 
means entitled to such a name. It has been to me \ery slight, 
and desultory reading ; only, perhaps, in books not easily pro- 
cured, and therefore, not much known. But I cordially thank 
you for your Idnd and wise caution, about not letting it have too 
much of my time. It will not. be unpleasant to you to hear, 
that all you could wish, on that head, passed throuj^ my mind 
several days ago ; and diat I feel tolerably conscious, that though 
I do, and probably ever shall, rather range from subject to sub- 
ject, than read very continuously, I am not run away with by 
any particular hobby-horse, but am always ready, so far as healm 
and spirits will permit, to apply to die proper business of the day 
and hour. Last week, I was more than conmionly unwell, and 
obliged to keep the house through the whole of it 

You judged quite rightly about the sermons : those sent first, 
were just as I could wish, except that the marble paper dirties 
one's hands, which, however, is but an accident. I have given 
up the notion of continuous Advent sermons, having made 
some way in a discourse for next Sunday on Fs. cxix. 165. 

Farewell, my dear Sir, 

Ever most cordially yours, 

John Jebb. 

P. S. I shall attend to what you wish me to read. 

00 

LETTER L. 

To Ji. Knox, Esq. 

Cashel, Dec. 3. 1806. 

Mt dear Friend, 
I MUST break in upon your more interesting pursuits, though 
apprehensive that I have it not in my power to indenmify you, 
for the minutes I m£^ steal from Cowper ; not to speak of the 
sevenpence, which, I presume, you have just sent out to the 
post-man : so that, you see, you leave me far behind you in the 
article of discretion, as you do in every other desirable article 
that I know of. 

I have read over with great pleasure, and shall again read 
more carefully, the passages in Clarke. They are, indeed, 
most remarkable, and every way to our purpose; especially 
compared with other parts of lus writings. I did not fail to 
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look i^Mi^ Ui MnBM w ibalovi cfOod; nd 
^rt I na mow fiiBy •cfloietca in yoor ■tii cU iwi at 
I dM at Iks tina. Tni^, Ua caaa appaan la jM Id ba • 
MHliblaoiiat a mbb, cartaMy, wMk p c o d^iaa a fiwia p i a w i I 
teiefa ttMNm^^ lioiieatjr, dailjr wknuism in dl h iaw h %» 
Mi^atte amtea,toOTiAfydadiaingalof«. 11ift«n% 
prabaUf, an imibrtnnta dqr ibrhiB.lkatbni|iJhftklHto L» 
daoi to pnnch Bajda^a laetaraa, and aoqava iBpylat ian aa an 
dib malulgraiaal tbaaloaan. Wba Hoadf am af Ua aai^ 
iaat iparin, te Oraa lEaaiya, and In^alor, la naMrfoMa 
aaooa^ • I nianlm dMni mbi nat to {Nit Amb m a lavai 
widi&i odMT parfomaaoaa; bm onhr, aa Imvbv ipan than 
Iha plain mailM of a cfaffialiBn ftama or iBoind, 1^^ Tha aaiM 
Binop Hondl^ oommenda Ina wiadom, in no| aMaiMiiaft to 
BMwra dta paaaama, in lua yeachiiy ; ad&i^diaty * if aw Ma 
Ina dafectt it inui a dafcet m Iw ongbid fiania and '" '' 
I dunk I cooid pnva 4iaraTaffae« from didhianlpai 
ftweEaaqra. To mj knimladgaf mm kaa dmm 
Ika ma of Tooan panoDa» in mow Oan a andai 
It IB ConfinnatioB, Ctaap. IX. § 6. I nAar ftar, ttat ClaAiPk 
* original ftama and oonalitatkmS waanalin ftttlt;.lmllkat ka 
kad, aomehow or odier, *laft hia fiiat love.* 

I look forward to nains Ckurke, in dw wqr Toa racommand ; 
and diia dur looked out km: hia aarmon on Ganaaia xr. 0» bat 
coold not raid it in die edition I haTO, diat in 6 vobu 8vo» I 
often fed fka want of aoiid mattoft or adMr topic, ao tbrnni 
into akeletmi, aa to set me a thinking ; and diencet by fbrtfier 
process, to excite me to methodized feeling, if I may so speak. 
This most severe weather has much overset me ; it has mter- 
fered with any thing like regular study. However, I got 
through a sermon, last week, on * Set thy house in order, for 
diou shalt die, &c' ; for which, Nicole on deadi, afibrded 
some valuable hints, and the rest came into my own mind. 
There are, I believe, some ffood ideas in it ; but there is a 
defect in arrangement, and other defects too, which I was con- 
scious of at t& time, but unable, from illness, to remedy. 
What prou call my researches, have been much at a aland : 
they will, however, I trust, at a more favorable season, be re- 
newed in moderation. Meantime, I strive to amuse and im- 
prove myself, as far as morbidness will let me ; and have taken 
to the plan of noting down my litde reading in a diary ; wkicb 
I find satisfactory, as it not only enables me to look back on 
wkat I have been doing, but leads me to note down obaerva^ 
tions, which would otherwise be lost 

What a charminff extract from our excellent friend's letter ! 
She is, in very truth, one of the excellent upon earth ; and, in 
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reading what she says, I could not help looking, with deep hu- 
miliadony into my own bosom ; for the very best I can say of 
myself is, that, for a long time, I have been suffering under a 
deadness, and a religious torpor, I fear much worse than her's, 
without {tie consolation that I feel as deeply sorry for it, as I 
oug^t to be. I am oflen doubtful whether I do, or do not 
deceive mjrself, by laying it too much to the account of mor- 
bidness, and bodily malady. This much, however, I am, afler 
all, willing to beheve, that, when well, there is nothing I so much 
delight in, as the predominance of cordial religious feeling ; and 
that, when ill, I am not able to delight in any thing. 

I showed the passage to , with which he was highly 

sratified : but then told me smiling, that he believed, if all were 
knowDy you have now the same uneasiness about him, that you 
had about — ^ ; and that he should be sorry for it, being con- 
scious there is no cause. I ventured to assure him, that you 
have no such uneasiness ; and regretted afterwards, that I had 
not thought of reading him what you say ; * that you have the 
comfort of thinking, that, with him, you have no secrecy.' The 
leasoQ why I did not show him this was, that it happens to be 
written at the top of the last page, in immediate connection with 
what you say about N. 

I wrote, last week, to — ^ requesting information about 

charities ; for we wish to do somet£^ng of that kind here. 
This night I have had an answer ; but I should just tell you, 
that I had slightly mentioned my studies, but, I rather believe, 
without naming me books ; at least, without naming Plotinus ; 
and, now, I wish to give an extract or two, which I think some- 
what curious. 

* I was particularly glad that our good Archbishop is setting 
you at work in & way (the charity schemes), that must oflen 
draw you off from that sublime gentleman, Plotinus ; who 
would soon make you soar out of sight of us dull mortals.' 
Again, at the close : . . 

' I have been looking impatiently for your sermon ; which, 
I assure you, touched the weather-beaten feelings of the veteran 

Dr. A , whose praise as much bespeaks the powers of the 

charmer, as when 

'Fell Charjbdifl murmured hoarse applause.' 

Tour studies are likely to make you a sublime and persuasive 
preacher ; but do not think it presiunptuous in me to say, take 
care that these philosophers don't make you in love with fairy 
land ; and, with their heroics, make you look down on the hum- 
ble, contrite spirit, with which God delights to dwell. Howev- 
er, in saying this, it is under the full conviction, that whatever be 
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joor tlndiett dwj have mndo joa nmiitMly omAiI; «■! I 
^oAn wMi Toa oooU iniiMe tome of jam nch lliw i ^hl i mto a 
fiiood. I ttaiA, at die Mind tBDe, Aefle pbloiiiata Ih^ 
tinclnra of tinrtitmiawi ; asv indaedtil mnal ba inyiiaaBila fv 
UMiMniiod nMOit to diaoM aocfa IfaoBMat wiflK^ nniDimailb 

In dttSf diore are TOfj bandaoma 4Winilim6iita> moM'^aB-;! 
BMiiti mneli mofo ; liiitaiiohaalibgood-oatiBedfiMBdiiki^tek 
Umtomake: liiit diere ia alao an ofidant iwwnaaioii, fcallim. 
oil die hj^jh wad to die wDdaat e Bthnwa wfi, and to a i ^^ 
proud abatiMtioiit iB-aaitod to die Modition of 'nnai. Has 
daoanotil oonfeaa,inak0nieinieaajr9€OflqrowBteeoiUt;-b^ 
cauael traat I ooeopf no fiuoy regiooi, but dtatomftna of 

ffngoodaenaa; and bocanae IneTQr,poriiqia,]niB)rlifii,tMa 
to oadmato more meanljy mj own talMita,and armiiiiwwirti 
I ftel dwt» fiiriBy dme of ufe»I am ladier an umoranl man) 
and I am too r qieatodiy'viaitBd by die band of God ineyaci* 
fating me, I doim not for my good, to be vim of my poiivea tf 
writinff • In tmdi, dwy are not worth bemff drng^ q£ Bttt I 
dofednneaayebootourfiiend: for, I tbii£ I aee, in thia lettaiv 
d e e p e r e n den ce dnm ever of a rooted anti -fiuia ti riian , 

1 foigot to tdl you, that, m my fiiend M 9 1 eootinne to 

fold a moat pleaaant and aatwfoctory oompanioib He,TQir^p8t 
and I, meet m my room, e^eiy Wedneaday efeaintf, to lend the 
New Tealament We began, otI^ laat week, widi 8t Ibl- 
diew; but are to begin barmonizinir dieCroapela to-motnvw^ 
We refer to die Greek text, and to andieoannenlBtonaB Ikave^ 
This we keep entirely to ourselves ; as, from one quarter at 
least, this would be liable to misrepresentation, and might get us 
a name. 

Not having the key of the Libmiy, I have not yet locked at 
Boyle ; but hope soon to do so. 

Yours most entirely, 
John Jebb. 
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LETTER 46. 
To the Rev. J, Jebb, 

_, ^ Dec. 10. 1806. 

My dear Frieud, 

You may begm to wonder, why I have been so long in acknow- 
ledging ypur last letter. The truth is, I have been unfitted for 
writing or refuting, by an unusual complaint in my eyes. 
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Your letter found me just able to read it ; and I road every 
part of it with interest, I believe I may say, with fellow-feeling. 
Your way of thinking and speaking is a great comfort to me : 
not because you agree with me ; that would be a wretched, mi- 
serable satisfaction. But because I believe you agree with im- 
mutable truth; and are brought, by the good hand of God, 
widiin the harmonies of the universe. I soberly rejoice in wit- 
nessing such a fact : for, if there be joy in the presence of the 
angels of God, over one sinner that repenteth, I cannot but think, 
that there is exceeding great joy, when a mind is attracted by 
the magnetism of divine grace, that has been previously fitted, 
by nature, for imbibing the influence (and for communicating it 
too) * with the spirit, and with the understanding also.' 

I have just been able to look over the two Reviews ; which, 
I believe, we both take, the Eclectic, and the Christian Observ- 
er. I am pleased with many things in the £cl. Rev. There is 
a good deal of sound sense, and wonderful liberality. Mark, 
particularly, the Review of Thornton Abbey, and of Gordon's 
Hist of Ireland. That Temple of Truth, must be a great 
book. The writer may be now isolated ; but he was not always 
so : as such opinions as he conveys, I imagine, are seldom, 
if ever, the indigenous growth, of the rtj avioftutij of the hu- 
man mind. There must have been some seed, if not some 
scyon, from a calvinist nursery, in order to produce these fruits : 
but what I mean to observe is, that the reviewer mokes some 
good observations. The quotations, however, contain some 
things, that make me wish to see the volume itself. 

The CO. goes on in a strange way : cautious, almost to 
tepidity, in what concerns feeling ; and stiff, to a scholastic 
nicety, in what concerns doctrines. And, in reviewing books, 
strangely praising, where I think little praise is due ; and dwell- 
ing on supposed doctrinal defects, with so exclusive an anxiety, 
as to imply a sort of opiniative pharisoism. I wish they could 
dwell more on the weightier matters of the law ; and talk in 
less technical language. 

I think I have not omitted any particular, in either your di- 
rections, or wishes, about sending the sermon, Mr. Greathead, 
and Hannah More excepted ; to both of whom I must write 
with it, and, as yet, my eyes have disabled me. I gave one to 
M., telling him I was sure you would wish it. I gave one, al- 
so, to Dr. Perceval. 

I am glad the Archbishop is soon coming to town. I have 
several things to talk to him about : and I love to talk to him, be- 
cause he is uncommonly right ; a rara avis, both in head and heart. 

I must only add, that I am, always, most 

truly and affectionately, yours, 

Alex. Knox. 
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LETTER LI. 
To A. Knox^ E$q. 

Caabel, Dec. 15. 180S. 

Mt dear Friend^ 
That unpleasant complaint in your eyes would make me sin- 
cerely uneasy for you, if I did not think I could account for il, 
by the almost unexampled harshness of the season. Eyeiy 
one that is delicate, or ailing, has suffered in some dbape; 
and I trust that your suffering is at its close. I have been, 
myself, far from well : some days, worse, perhaps, than you 
have ever seen me ; though that is sajring a bold word» But I 
am thankful that I now feel convalescent ; and, if there should 
be a continuance of such bracing mornings as this, I trust we 
invalids may look forward to a speedy restoration. 

By last night's post, I received a present of Dr. Graves's 
consecration sermon. I like the spirit it displays in many parts ; 
especially the truly catholic compliments to Doddridge, p.p. 
14. and 29. The historical sketch of God's providential dis* 
pensations (p. 20. 25.) appears to me neat, and, in some places, 
eloquent ; and the concluding passage of the whole, is, at once, 
serious, animated, and pathetic. Tet, my general impres- 
sion is, that the world must be easily pleased, if this produc- 
tion adds much to our friend's fame. .There is no lucidus or- 
do ; the topics are almost uniformly common-place ; and nei- 
ther enforced with energy, nor made attractive by graceful 
composition. There is, evidently, good and pious intention 
in what he says (p. 38 . . 41.), about the practical efiects, 
which a sincere reception of christian doctrines should produce ; 
but is it not talking about the matter, and about it, in a crude, 
unphilosophic, uninfluential way, without tracing the connection 
between principle and practice, and especially, without insisting 
upon the necessity, and divine efficjicy, of that master principle 
of love? It is not, merely, the bare reception of tnith, however 
sincerely it may be received, that is adequate to produce genu- 
ine christian tempers ; yea, or even consistent outward practice. 
To this mode of talk, I am the less friendly, because I think it 
tends to keep up in the worid, an indistinct, and cloudy view of 
Christianity ; which is, perhaps, one of the most operative hin- 
drances, to a progress towards perfection. Throughout, there 
appear to me, evident marks of haste ; and I much doubt, whe- 
ther, in a single sermon, so long a transcript as that from Dod- 
dridge, is admissible. I think 1 can trace your correcting hand, 
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in wbat is said about episcopacy ; especially in p. 18. But in 
p. 17. it strikes me, there is an inaccuracy, in sa3ring * the pro- 
testant church, &c.' ; inasmuch as a very large portion of the 
protestant church, is positively chargeable with * the anarchy of 
iadiscrinunate equality.' I was pleased with the introduction, 
of rationalizing semi-christians, into the borrowed passage from 
Doddridge, p. 30. ; naturally enough, as the same sentiment is 

given in my own Uttle discourse. 

m # # « # # « 

I had lately a most cordial letter from Dr. Hales, from which 
I will extract for you, the commendation of my sermon : con- 
sidering the quarter it comes from, I think you will be gra- 
tified ; and you understand my motives too thoroughly, to 
impute my sending it to vanity. ' I have read,' says he, * with 
great pleasure, and I trust some profit, your excellent visitation 
sermon ; which reflects equal credit to the head and the heart of 
the composer ; who must have deeply felt himself, what he so 
forcibly and pathetically, and I will add, elegantly as well as 
learnedly inculcates, without unnecessary dilation. I wish the 
piublic was more fi^uently edified by such compositions, on 
such occasions ; wtdch are generally considered as the order of 
the day, and an opus operatum on the part of the preachers. 
The barrenness of the press here, in the important article of ser- 
mons, is truly deplorable ; and tends much to the decay of reli- 
gion and learning among the priesthood : and I commend the 
Archbishop, and your clerical brethren, for engaging you to 
print your discourse. While you are thus usemlly employed, 
for yourself, and the public, you cannot fail to attract the notice 
o{ the public, and strengthen the esteem of your fiiends. Thisi 
I chiefly value, as aflbrding a testimony to our ways of thinking, 
from a person, whose views are certainly very difierent, and who 
is too honest to say more than he feels. 

I coincide with your remarks on the Reviews. But I must 
observe, that in the C. O., there every now and then appears, 
something very ably written : for instance, in two of the late 
numbers, are some masterly strictures on the Edinb. Rev. : 
thou^ doubtless there is something strangely romantic in the 
suppositk>n, fliat, without some next to miraculous conversion, 
the Edinburgh reviewers could become powerful advocates of 
Christianity. The Eclectic is evidently gaining ground, and 
manifests an excellent spirit ; some things, however, do not 
please me. In the last two numbers is contained a review of 
Carr's Stranger in Ireland ; which seems to proceed fi'om some 
very sour secretary ; from one, too, who harps in with the gene- 
ral cry about the state of Ireland, without well knowing what he 
says. His general censure on the clergy of our establishment, 
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with the exception, I suppose, of the Ossorian clei^gy, is (ar from 
liberal ; and there are, in the first part of his review, some not 
very goodnatured observations on the charity of a lady in the 

county of , whom I strongly suspect to be our fiiend ; juk 

do I think it becomes a christian, and a strict one too, to pro- 
nounce so unqualified an eulogium on Mr. Curran. 

I have been much struck, much gratified, and set not a little 
a thinking, by a re-perusal of Foster's Essays. That man is, 
surely, of a very peculiar mental frame. See what he says, in 
his fourth essay, about Lucas's Episode of Yulteios, (I have 
not the book now by me, to refer to the page) and then turn to 
the passage, in the sixth book of the PhanMilia. It is, indeed, 
tremendously sublime : but, then, what must be the tempera- 
ment of that soul, which could, even for a moment, tympaikixe 
with such sentiments, as are there expressed t For instancet a 
thousand men, about to devote themselves to death, and to be- 
come mutually the executioners of each other, wishing that their 
parents and children were added to the sacrifice, in order to 
strike a deeper terror into the foe : and this savage heroism, the 
result of a mistaken principle of honor, which disdained cap- 
tivity. If Mr. F. could feel all this, it is not wonderful, that he 
expatiates on the anti-christian tendency of classical literature. 
But I am much mistaken, if, not merely the decided christian, 
but even the generous young student, who has not yet begun to 
think of religion, however enthusiastic his admiration of sublime 
poetry, would not soberly congratulate himself, on reading this 
terrific passage, that he lives in an age, when sounder views 
prevail, even amidst the horrors of war. . . 

{Unfinished.) 

00 

LETTER LII. 
To A, Knoxy Esq. 

Cashel, April 10. 1807. 

Mt dear Sir, 
******** 
* * * *-* * » 

I have been reading some of Macarius' homilies, and think them 
truly wonderfiil for his day and circumstances. The manner is 
not always judicious, and there is perhaps too great a fondness 
for allegorizing : still, however, the introspection, the spirituality, 
and, if we may so speak, the heavenward views which one 
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meets with in every page, moke roe esteem it a treasure. Its 
very defects have had to me their use, for every failure I observe 
in his allegorical illustrations, made me more deeply sensible of 
Ibat divine wisdom which contrived the parables of the New Tes- 
tament, with such matchless aptitude, at once, to individual 
cases, and to the condition of the christian church. 

I learned, two days ago by the newspaper, that the day is 
fixed for the sermon. Your omission I can very readily excuse, 
and indeed feel that I did not deserve to be thought of, as I 
should myself have written before to you. The truSi is, I was 
not very well, and when in that state, you know, I cannot exert 
myself. 

Notes and ideas have somewhat increased for the sermon, 
but I have not yet begun its composition. I fear I shall do hurt 
in the cause, and discredit to myself; both which I should 
deeply regret, on other than selfish groiuids. However, I shall 
endeavor to proceed to do my best, with a calm reliance on aid 
from a higher source. I puq)ose leaving this for town on Mon- 
day se'nnight; not liking to leave my journey to the week 
before, lest I should get cold, which I generally find travelling 

f'ves roe, and not have time to recruit before the dreaded day. 
hope to bring up my sermon quite finished, or nearly so. 
Pray do write me an early account of the proceedings of this 
day, and I should not be sorry to know what has been tha 
opinion, of those whose judgment I would respect, as to my 
Httle sermon. 

Farewell, my dear Sir, 

Ever your most grateful 

and affectionate friend, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER LIII. 

To A. Knox, Etq. 

Dublin, April 90. 1807. 

Mt dxar Friend, 
I HOPE you have escaped the fit of illness, that you apprehend- 
ed ; though certainly me state of the weather, makes me fear 
the reverse. I have come in for my full share of depressing 
influences ; but I am beginning to look up ; and hopeful, that, 
on my return to Cashel, which I now rather look to with plea- 
sure, I shall be able to pursue m^ interrupted studies with new 
relish ; and to write you something like, * Extraits raisonn^s 
VOL. I. 28 
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^ mes feebMi.' Tkm Uh •''mdlf^ uaA ^ ifh^ltim *^^ 
«tikv«nd UDfirofitible'v in a kwmgmg me ; j«C fliidi • life, hRve 
I been kteljr* eottitniiied, I hope hf aalaift ndw dm radue- 
ed bj iiidiiMrfwin, to leed. Year lemofel to B , bee made 
ttie ad etaie me m dw feee-; fiir I nnet enr, dnt, wUkaafLjoui 
, Dablin appaen • Uuk to me ; andbeaoet Ifaavebeeiimade to 
Aiel die neciOMilji of demer, and moie -inleanl eooraea of 
peaent eigmnent, dmn iUneai baa ofken left in mjr powei^of 
kto weeka, Imajr ahnoat ai^, mondHl. . 

Tbe moel deabrable edect of letnmiw heabh, I Hdn tobe» 
die power of hating dib fecnUea md^ eouniaed, and dw 
adecnoDs happily enqrikmd, even vamf the p rea iuie of mdadf ; 
if it weie once dma wim me* I ahould feel nqraelf traaipottodi 
aa it were, into a new dement; and may I not hope, .dnit ^Hm 
will be the leimh of pimr, and oi a patient eoone of depen 
deoce on hhn who emm for me I* I do hope, mjr good nead, 
diet it will : and ao hiMiing, I am diepoeed, father, to look tbii- 
wai|^ cheerfiilly to dw niliTO, dmn wim deapondMicy to the paat 
At diia moment, indeed, I feel cauee fer encouiagemaai Mj 
bodily frame ie fer from well, yet I am writing ia tetor to 
yon ; an exertion, I am aeurible 1 co«dd not bm niade^ at 
aay time hi die laat u weeks. : You know how I waa dkireaa 
ed, in writing aermona Yiduch were hMfiapensdde ; bottheiJau 
tory exertion, neceeeaiy in writing a^letter, waa mora dam I 
eould haTO oommaoded : but what ia now happily beguai I 
trust win graduaUy improve. 

Of course you will ofier my best and wannest reynembrsnoea 
to Mr. and Mrs. L. I felt, at leaving B., fer more than I 
could express ; and, though sensible that something should be 
said by me, the power of utterance was almost taken away. 
Tou, however, know the extent of my feelings ; and on you 
I depend for saying that, which I trust somethmg better than 
awkwardness, dusqualified me from expressing. Might I hope 
for a few lines, in the course of this week ? Early in the next, I 
think of taking my departure for Cashei. 

Tour's always most affectionately, 

John Jxbb. 

* The laat aeven yeara of the Bishop's life, senre aa a delightful comment on 
this paasage. Never waa the prayer oP an honest and good heart' mor« aignaUr 
answered. . . E». 
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LETTER 46. 
To the Rev. J. Jehh. 

Bellcvae, AprU 28. 1807. 

My dear Friend, 
Your letter gave me heartfelt pleasure. I enter into your feel- 
ings* perhaps, as much, as any one human being, can enter into 
the feelings of another ; and while I cannot but feel sympathe- 
tic pain, on some accounts, I do assure you, I am more than in- 
demnified by pleasure, on other accounts. You and I, pleasant- 
\y for ourselves, have certainly an uncommon agreement of mind, 
for two such independent thinkers. I actually anticipated some 
of your leading observations, respecting yourself ; and I part- 
ed from you with less abatement of satisfaction, because I 
thou^t it likely your comparative solitude, might lead you to 
useful reflections. We all need the instructions of Providence ; 
and may we not believe, that it is particularly grateful to Divine 
goodness, that we should receive, with such readiness, the mere 
intimations of Providence, as to leave no necessity for resorting 
to severity with us ? I do rejoice, that I see, in you, the very 
disposition I speak of; and the more, because I conceive no 
surer mark could be, of ^ all things working together for good.' 
Yes, my good friend, there is no hope you entertain, in which 
you are not, as it appears to me, most justly, I would almost 
say, irrefragably founded. Indeed, I believe the sun is not 
more surely fixed in the centre, than you are warrai^ed in the 
matter and substance, of all your consolatory anticipations. I 
trust you will be made great use of, in this world ; but the no- 
bler Uie purpose any instrument is destined to, the more elabo- 
rate must be the preparation. The uses you are to serve, may 
require, not only a discipline for your heart, which I do think, 
you are happily advanced in (though neither you, nor I, nor 
any one, can ever so advance, as to have any less urgent mo- 
tive for advancing, farther and farther) ; but a discipline for 
your mind, for the purpose of giving you, what, perhaps, you 
naturally most need, a certain suppleness in your mental powers, 
by virtue of which, they will bend to all occasions and subjects, 
with an ease and readiness, beyond what you have yet experi- 
enced. In my humble opinion, this is what, hitherto, you have 
most wanted ; but, at the same time, what you have already a 
comparative portion of. You will, however, I conceive, have 
Much more ; and the possession of it, will richly remunerate 
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you, both in self enjoyment, and in increased usefulness, for 
all you suffer, during the season of training. 

^liat you say of our common acquaintance, I fear I must 
subscribe to. But it is a subject for, I would say for want of a 
better word, curious inquiiy, how he will go on ; for his look 
shows an imsettled, and dissatisfied mind. He has had feelings, 
which fit>m the motives that made Demas forsake St Paul, I 
fear he has not yielded to. But, after such feelings, no man is 
exactly the same thing. ^ If the light that is in you be darkness, 
how great is that darkness !' I cannot but think, that the strict- 
ness of the plan, which you and I think the right one, has dis- 
posed him to listen to doctrinal objections to it, which, had ^ his 
eye been single,' as our Savior expresses it, he would have 
seen to be foundationless, as, *' a dream when one awaketh !' 
* And you that will sleep on% Archbishop Leighton, says, *• may ; 
but sure I am, when you come to your death-bed, if possibly 
you awake then, then shall you look back with sad regret, upon 
whatever you most esteemed, and gloried in, under the sun. 
As that luxurious king caused to paint on his tomb, two fingers, 
as sounding, one upon another, with that word. All is not worth 
so much, ^ Non tanti est.' I know not how men make a shift 
to satisfy themselves ; but take a sober, and awakened chris- 
tian, and set him in the midst of the best of aU things that are 
here ; . . his heart would burst with despair of satisfaction, were 
it not for a hope, that he hath^ beyond all that this poor worid 
either attains, or is seeking for V How infinitely true ! and, there- 
fore, how emphatically miserable is he, that has felt any of the 
dawninfi; of this day-spring from on high in liis heart, and, from 
some bas«icss of soul, yielded to, instead of being instantly 
suppressed, shrinks back from the light, and strives to shroud 
himself in darkness ! I suppose it is a case so deeply dreadful, 
supposing the fact, which in the particular instance I presume 
not to aiHnn, that few are capable of fathoming it. Where we 
have any reason to think it does occur, we may observe and ex- 
amine, without any undue judging ; and may exercise our rea- 
son as on any other fact, without the least unkindness to the 
party ; but with solid instruction to ourselves, and, perhaps, ben- 
efit to others. 

Now think, and tell me candidly, without hesitating to say 
one word of all that shall be in your heart ; would you prefer 
going to England, by yourself, and so being without clog or hin- 
drance, which way soever you might chuse to turn ? or would 
you, in preference, wish me to think seriously, on what I was 
talking of. Before I set myself to weigh the question of con- 
venience, which I suppose I may manage some way or other, 1 
desire, first, to fix the previous question, . . eligibility. And, 
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therefore* I wish jou to consult all your feelings ; and answer 
without fear, favor, or affection. Most cordially do I wish you 
thus to determine it. 

Believe me, always, 

most faithfully and affectionately vours, 

Alex. Knox. 
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LETTER LIV. 
To A. Knoxy Esq. 

Cathel, Jim« 13. 1807. 

Mr DEAR Friend, 
You may, by this time, be somewhat curious to know, what is 
become of your pupil ; and perhaps, not a Uttle apprehensive, 
that his old complaints have stopped his hand, by overwhelming 
his mind. I am, however, thankful, that there has been no unu- 
sual cause for complaint, rather, indeed, the reverse ; as, not- 
withstanding some very searching changes in the weather, I think 
I have more than maintained, the ground I had gained when 
I left town. 

My studies and pursuits have hardly been resumed. I have 
yet done little more, than dilate ray first liturgical sermon, into 
two. The introduction was given last Sunday ; and I find, was 
better understood and relished, than I had any expectation of. 
To-morrow, I am to give a general view of the liturgy ; and I am . 
doubtful whether to give two, or four discourses more ; it may be 
best to decide by the reception I meet with, in the attempt of 
tomorrow. 

I have turned over in my mind, and with some care and thought, 
the question of visiting England, this year. If it were cleariy 
necessary for my health, all counter-considerations ought cer- 
tainly to yield ; but, as I trust this is not the case, I must think 
it ri^t, to relinquish, for the present, what would be doubtless a 
high gratification. Whitty's settlement in Cashel, will not only 
give me pleasant society, but relieve me from an anxious oppres- 
sion of mind, about a weekly duty ; and wiio knows, but that 
the removal of this weight, may enable me to preach every Sun- 
day? At all events, should I now occasionally feel unwell, I 
may, with ease and satisfaction of mind, consult my hecdth, and 
chsmge the scene for a few days. Now, things bcong so, afler 
an absence of between four and five months, I think it will 
gratify the Archbishop that I should remain till next winter, on 
the spot of duty : and I, too, shall feel, ' mihi carior,' while 
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among my books ; and endeavoring to pun»ue with regularity, a 
course of moderate mental exercise, in which the exercise of 
the body shall not be neglected. 
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LETTER 47. 
To the Rev. J. Jebb, 

Dublin, June 19. 1907. 

Mt dear Friend, 
I WISHED to have replied sooner to your most acceptable letter ; 
but I have been variously impeded : in the first instance, by its 
following me to B , after I had left it ; and since, by avoca- 
tions not easily to have been surmounted. 

As to the deanery, I most entirely accord with your own 
thoughts, on the subject I think that, unless something were 
to come along with it, it is not for you. As to the Archbishop's 
wish, no one could respect it more than I, but he would not in- 
tentionally wish your discomfort, and should he unintentionally 
do so, his radical disposition will be best consulted, by your 
declining the overture. 

I am sincerely glad that your health is in such a state, as to 
make Cashel the place of your preference for the summer. 
This being so, I most entirely approve of the motives on which 
you pronounce yourself stationary ; only, if I should go to D., 
which he kindly wishes, and all things occurring favorably, I 
will not unkindly refuse, and he should, which is morally certain, 
wish you to meet me there, you must not derange that plan. 
The other, I own to you, 1 had so deranged myself, as to have 
resolved that you only, or some other unforeseen, and greatly 
strong consideration, should take mc to England. 

sets out on Tuesday. I camiot help saying, * I put him 

under your wing.' He is, if I do not greatly mistake, worthy 
your notice and attention ; and as he will be * a stranger in a 
strange land,' he will need it in a variety of instances. He is 
an innocent, good youth, with excellent sense ; solid judgment ; 
tnie teachableness ; and, I trust, sincere piety. I rejoice that 
the Archbishop is his patron. 

I thank you sincerely, for the reference to Nicole. I had 
got Priestly, the day before I received yours ; and I, too, turn- 
ed to diose sennons. I begarj with the second, and have read 
it. What surprizes me, is, that, with respect to devotion, the 
right frame of mind, self-conquest, &c. &c. he seems to me, to 
talk much better, than the whole school of unspiritual orthodoxy. 
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The truth is, I think that Priestly, in his youth, had something 
experimental ; from which he afterwards departed, erroneously, 
not wickedly. He, therefore, only dimmed, (greatly, to be 
sure,) but did not, I am inclined to think, extinguish the fire 
which had [once burnt]. To this, specially, I attribute that ra- 
ciness, which [he must] have felt ; and which, with good rea- 
son, suggested your remarks, on the blessing implied in reveal- 
ed religion. 
* * * * * 4f 

Most truly yours, at all times, 

A. K. 
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LETTER LV. 

To A. Knor, Esq. 

Cashe), June 21. 1907. 

My DEAR Friend, 
Though this is Sunday morning, yet, as I mean to write nothing 
unserious, and do not know when I shall have time to WTite again, 
I must break through an ordinary rule, to reply to your letter. It 
gives me great pleasure, that you coincide with me. I was wa- 
vering, through something which came from ; but I had 

determined, that nothing should be said upon it by me. 

My health, thank God, is obviously, and most comfortably 
mending. I feel a returning relish for composition, such as I 
do not recollect to have experienced, for a great length of 
time. The Liturgy has already swelled in my hands, to four 
sermons ; and will, I think, afford two more.* When you see 
what has been done, I know not whether you will agree with me, 
that division and expansion, have much improved the original 
stock. What is most comfortable, is, that I am now actually a 
sermon before-hand, having last night finished one for next Sun- 
day : this is the first time in my life, I had so much to say. 
Next Sunday's sermon is on the baptismal service ; and ia al- 
most entirely new. The Archbishop told me, that last Sunday's 
sermon, • was the best he had ever heard.' It was little more 
than the second half of my first Dublin discourse, with a 
peroration added. All that I have now been saying, would, to 
any other than yourself, be rank impertinence ; but I know how 
you will receive, and feel it. The truth is, I am full of grati- 
tude to a good and gracious God, for these glimpses of restora- 

* The5!« Sf rmons on the LiturjQr, have been since published by Bishop Jebb, in 
• Practical I'heolofry,' having received his final revisioD. . . Ed. 
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tion ; at the same time, that I do not wish to be over-sai^uine : 
if he sees fit, he doubtless may suffer me to be again afflicted^ 
and that soon. But I trust he will, also, enable me to endure 
with patience and cheerfulness, in that case, as I hope he is now 
enabling me to rejoice with moderation. 

I shall have great pleasure in a trip to R., if all matters an- 
swer. engaged me to pay him a visit, some time in the 

summer ; and, of course, he would wish that time to coincide 
with your visit. As matters are now arranged in the cathedral, 
I shall have no scruple. I shall be most happy to serve and 

cherish ; on my own account, this will be an advantage ; 

for I do believe he is truly estimable. As a young man for 
whom you are interested, I must feel him to be a kind of 
brother ; and I myself, have been ^ a stranger in a strange land.' 
I have many things to say to you ; but I do not like needlessly 
to secularize this day. My reason for writing now, is, that I 
expect to be fully occupied the next four days, by preparing a 
course, in which to examine the candidates for orders. 

Farewell, my dear friend. 

Most truly and affectionately yours, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER LVI. 

To A. Knox^ Esq. 

Cashel, June 25. 1807. 

My dear Friend, 
Tou are, possibly, somewhat anxious to hear from me : I mean, 
at this present writing ; for' I presume that the appearance of 
this letter, can leave little room for anxiety on that score. The 
fact is, my health and spirits have not been such as to qualify 
me for correspondence ; though I have not been confined, even 
for a single day. I have, however, towards the close of this 
week, experienced something of revival ; and have been ena- 
bled to read with alacrity : upon this, you know, writing is an 
advance ; and my pen turns, as it were instinctively, to you. 
The duties of Cashel, I have found somewhat oppressive. 
A cold disabled Mr. W. from affording aid, either in, or out of 
church. The service of the cathedral, is more than my strength 
is equal to, and the regiment quartered here, is, in itself, a par- 
ish. I do not, however, wish, that W should know I have 

offered any inconvenience. It was absolutely his duty to fol- 
low Dr. Perceval's advice ; and of all persons, I, surely, should 
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be the last to complain of any little additional burthen, who have 
iDTself been obliged, from a similar cause* to tlut>w so much 
duty on my fnend Whitty. You may conclude that I have been 
unable to compose sermons. I have been repeating some of a 
year old ; but such as I think not only bear, but require repeti- 
tion. The sermon on Trinity Sunday, so far as I can collect, 
gave great satisfaction. 

Do you remember P ^s questicm, about St John xiv. 28., 

in the garden at B ; and your dissatisfaction with my 

answer, • . that the inferiority was in the human nature merely ; 
and my apprehension that, in your resolution of the difficulty, 
jou approached too nearly the camp of the Arians 1 All this 
lately so came into my thoughts, as to put me upon inquiries, 
which I trust are making me a still more decided Athanasian 
than ever ; and on far more solid grounds. I have seen enough 
to convince me, that your mode of explaining the superiority of 
the Father, is the true and catholic mode : and that my answer, 
sanctioned though it be by great names, and, among the rest, 
by John Wesley, would 1. expose our Saviour to the charge of 
egregious trifling ; for, could it, for a moment, be doubted, that 
God the Father is greater than the man Christ ? To say that 
the expression, greater^ says Gregory Nazianzen, * is to be 
understood with respect to the human nature, would be true, 
indeed, but trivial. For what wonder, if God be greater than 
man ]' 2. My mode of interpretation, would deprive us of the 
power of overthrowing the Socinians, on Uieir own ground. 
* Christ,' say they, ' is not God ; for none can be greater than 
God.' To this, we answer, * Christ could not here speak of 
himself, as man only : for who can doubt that God is greater than 
lYian?' 3. To say that Christ speaks merely of his human nature, 
in this passage, would, I conceive, savor of the nestorian 
heresy. For, would it not militate against the article of the 
Athanasian Creed, ' He is not /tro, but one Christ' * The 
Father is greater than I :' that is, evidently, * ihan I, the one 
Christ . . God and man, Beaydgcmog.* He could, to use the 
illustration afibrded in our Athanasian Creed, no more reasonably 
say, * than I, the man Christ,' than a man could say, such a 
being is greater than I, that is, ^ than my flesh,' not * than my 
reasonable soul.' If the illustration of our creed be fair, when 
Christ speaks of himself, he must mean the SeayS^oMog : just 
as a man, speaking of himself, ipeans * the reasonable soul and 
flesh.' This last argument, I have not met in any author ; and 
am, therefore, diffident about it But, so far as I can judpe 
from what I have thought and read on the subject, the inferiority 
of the Son to the Father, is twofold. 1. As being Son : that is, 
as having a derived, though eternal existence : whereas the 
VOL. I. 29 
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Father has an underived exifitence. The one is, Avtodtos i 
the other, Bsog sx Beov. 2. Kax^omovofuav. That is, as sent 
by the Father ; as having assumed Uie mediatorial office, as 
having humbled himself. Each of these grounds of inferioiity, 
is maintained by the most orthodox fadierBv ante and post 
Nicene : probably, however, the second is only a consequence 
of the first. 

As to the equaHty, which we both zealously assert, it is an 
equality of essence, a co-eternity. 

I have derived much satis&ction, from these inquiries. lo 
feeling, I was, before, an orthodox, catholic christian ; but, per- 
haps, I was ill established, in the reasons of my Athmttiiian 
faith. I trust that, through die Divine blessing on my studies, I 
shall soon be able to render a better answer, than heretofore. 
One point, I view with complacency ; namely, that I trust my 
researches begin at the right end, • . with plain texts of Scrip- 
ture, and with the ancient catholic worthies : not with wire* 
drawn, metaphysical reasonings; nor with the Claiiies, die 
Lockes, and the Ben Mordecais. 

A few evenings ago, I was musing myself with the Thyestas 
of Seneca, and was struck by what is, perhaps, after all, but a 
fanciful resemblance, to the parallels of Hebrew poetry ; and 
what, at all events, can have arisen only from the edSectadon of 
antithesis, for which that author, the poet, no less than the philo«-> 
opher, is proverbial. Does the following passage, in one of the 
choruses, distribute itself into two triplets, and two couplets, as 
I have marked them ? 

V08, quibus rector maris atqae terrs i 

Jus dedit magnum necis atque vitae, > 

Ponite inflatos, tumidosque yultua. ) 

Quicquid a vobis minor extumetcit, 1 * 

Major hoc vobis dominus minatur, > 

Omne, sub regno graviore, regnum est. ) 

Quern dies vidit veniens superbum, i 

Hunc dies Yidit fugiens jacentem. ) 

Nemo confidat nimium secundis, } 

Nemo desperet meliora, lapsis. ) 

Whether the resemblance be a mere fancy, or not, the lines are 
worth transcribing. The second triplet, especially, contains a 
venr deep philosophy. 

I had a beautiful, and most kind letter from Mrs. L. ; for 
which I beg you will have the goodness, along with my affec- 
tionate remembrances, to present my most grateful thanks. I 
rejoice in the thought of so soon seeing our incomparable Arch- 
bishop. By the way, if you have a fair opening, when you see 
him in Dublin, I should be very glad, if you would feel no ob- 
jection to sounding his grace, on the subject of my brother-in- 
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laWy M^^Cormick.* Independently of my very earnest wishes, 
for the advantage of poor Mccormick, and his large family, I 
must honestly own, that selfish motives do operate. In a land 
of strangers, in sickness, and in nervousness, I should be won- 
drously revived, by the sweets of famUy intercourse. I should 
not, however, look for any advantage for my friend and relation, 
or any gratification to myself, at the expense of that great cause, 
which would be paramount But, I soberly think, and can con- 
scientiously declare my opinion, that, as a clergyman and a gen- 
tleman, Mr. McCormick would prove an acquisition to the dio- 
cese ; I am even sanguine enough to believe, that he would 
pttJUy improve, by being transplanted, to what, I humbly trust, 
18 a flainidiiiig ecclesiastical nursery. 

For myse^ I have now to tell you, that my illnesses, and 
ireaknesses, have been making me better acquainted, with the 
domestic enemies I have to expel. ^ Yet not I.' How often 
have I been sinking under supposed unkindness in another, 
where all the fault was in my own sick brain ! I trust the habitual 
recollection of these past discoveries, may be the means of as- 
sisting me to chase away future phantoms. Pray do comfort 
me, with a letter ; and, if you can, suggest a text, tiiat may sug- 
gest a sennon. 

Yours ever, most gratefully 

and afTectionately, 

JouN Jebb. 
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LETTER 48. 

To the Rev. J. Jehh. 

August, 1807. 

Mt dear Friend, 
What a strange laziness has, hitherto, withheld me from tell- 
ing you, how much I was gratified bv your last letter. If I 
had done justice to my own feelings, I should, most certainly, 
not have delayed a single post. But, if I mistake not, your 
letter found me in bed. At any rate, I was seduced into post^ 
ponement ; and, when I once postpone, I need only add, ^ fa- 
cilis descensus Avemi.' 

Yet it has not been wholly laziness ; it has rather been the 
embarrassment of rival avocations. I had to write to Major 
W. ; I had to write to J. D. ; and it so happened, that nei- 

* The late Rev. Joseph M'Cormick, rector or Lough Bricklaiid in the diocci»e 
of Droiiiore. . . Ed. 
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of it to me vilh much [deanire. 

If I do not much relr on the zeal of the medwdtsts, respect- 
ing the ealablisbmenl, I certainly have no doubt of their capabiJ. 
Hy of being attached to iL A little caretulness, in officiating, 
and preaching ; a little kindness, and blameless isoml conduct, 
would soon draw their afiection ; and, I cannot but think, over- 
come tendencies, which, here and there, too plainly show them- 
selves. I fear, too, they tmuJ show theDwelves, «Aile matters 
remain as they are. The methodist temper is too active, to bo 
neutral ; and bis mind too narrow, to see things on a great 
scale. He must be drawn to die establishment ; or he must bo 
reckoned on, as, in some measure, ite enemy. 

I must mention, paiticulariy, that I saw and tdUted much to 
G. O., the Irish miMionary ; and I must say, I hare bond 
much more reasonable ideas in him, than I expected. He, moat 
certainly, chooses for himself a very original kind of move- 
meat ; but, still, I found him wonderfully sensible and judiraoiw. 
Dre. W. and Graves, met here, last night, at tea ; the fonner, 

* The lUa Anhar Kibdc, Esq. of DuUin; a. ]ienoi»] fricDd of Hr. W«£cj, 
■od wall knows for hii ■Uachment W lb* eiUUiibed church. . , Ep. 
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had dined with me. 6. O. came by my appointment, and I 
do not know, that I ever saw any one more struck than Graves. 
He considered Mr. O.'s narrative, altogether, as peculiarly in- 
teresting ; and was cordially disposed to wish well to his en- 
deavors. Dr. C. talked with me, yesterday, on the steps ne- 
eewary to be taken, in order to make the Irish missionary sys- 
tem, unexceptionable. I never expect to make Dr. C. think as 
I do. But I was glad to observe, that he spoke more reasonar 
bly^ than I had thought probable. He is a very worthy man ; 
aiid, I believe, would w&lingly increase, instead of diminishing, 
die church interest among me methodists. At the same time, 
I must allow, that he is apt to be run away with, by his own 
pruudices and preconceptions. 

On the whole, while I do not give credit to the methodists, 
for all the professions they make, I do assuredly think, that they 
are capable of being beneficially managed ; and that the best 
of all managers for them, would be, clergymen, who should 
leel toward uem as you do. 

So far, I wrote a full fortnight ago ; but was then unable to go 
on, as I intended. I then got into a long answer to a letter of 
Mr. Butterworth's,* out of which, I have not emerged, and yet 
ivith which, my head has been occupied, because it has re- 
quired labor to make myself intelligible, to a plain, though 
very sensible man. And, in spite of myself, almost daily, 
my thread of thought has been either broken, or suspended, 
by one interruption or another. 

Having a little disburthened my mind, about not writing to 
you, let me now say, that I do not feel wholly at ease, that you 
have let me be silent so long, I know I did no4 deserve a let- 
ter from you, when I did not acknowledge the receipt of 
your excellent and pleasant one. But, then, you do not go by 
that rule, and you do not judge of me by appearances. In 
fact, I am uneasy, lest you should not have been well. For, if 
you were rightly well, I think you would have some matter in 
your thoughts, which it would be a pleasure to you to commu- 
nicate. My friend, ease me of this doubt as soon as you can. 

Do you often see ] I shall be glad to know what you 

think of him ; as I cannot but suspect, that, with all possible 
rectitude of heart, he has not a plain-sailing mind. In family 
matters, there are faults on both sides. Indeed my own obser- 
vation satisfies me. That and , are not without their 

oddities, and, perhaps, are liable to mistake those oddities, for 
matters of conscience. When this is the case, there can be 

* The late Joseph Butterworth, Eiq. M. P. 
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aiiu fiHfwti ^be matenal part* cot a p ^fi^ ok aaoeBKlauBy* ^ivmh 
die poee a to a groaaer, and indapoeee for a more abetnet, mode 
of apprehending thinfii. Toauchtpersoneof adocidedhrop^ 
poiHie eonatnictioa, wul be neceenruT muntaDigible. I fealt I 
ameo,toaD of duKtehaa; and I mignt be aoamniee dUtoart^ 
ened by it, leat it ahould ariae from oome wone oaoae, wove H 
not, that the firat of incaniate Beinga, being eminenCfy fixmed 
on the predominantly intellectual plan, naj, moat probably, 
standing at the very head of that class, has not only eiyen a 
preference to the unostensible course, in his conduct and max* 
uns, but was himself censured, for not being sufficiently rigid 
and recluse. 

Certainly, hitherto, the intellectual are die very few ; and the 
sensitive are the many. The condescending goodness of Grod, 
therefore, has, ever since the day of Pentecost, but especially 
since the death of the apostles, permitted his holy religion, var 
riously to embody itself, and also to assume variously sectarian 
forms. The visible church, has obviously owed its macnitude^ 
to the former means ; and the invisible church, could not, I 
suppose, have been kept up, without the latter. Yet, fdlowers 
of the pure spirit of Christianity, never have been wanting ; and 
they who are such, must feel, and be grateful for, their invalua- 
ble advantage. But they must also, patiently and kindly, bear 
with those, who belong to that lower, and yet necessary order. 
For my own part, I trust, I feel disposed to do so ; yet I think 
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it ri^ to do all that can be done, to diffuse a better, and higher 
spirit ; ^ug^ still, Mrith caution, and all gentleness, to those who 
camiot understand such a design. I thmk you feel completely 
with me, in all these matters ; and I assure you a day seldom 
paaoes, in which I do not, however weakly, yet sincerely and 
eainestly, pray to God, to give you such health and spirits, as 
will enable you to act effectually, in that high and happy depart- 
ment, to wluch, in a more public way than myself, it has pleased 
diTine Providence to call you. I humbly trust we do not err, 
in aopposing that way, at which we aim, to be, in a more pecu- 
liar manner, the way marked out by our blessed Lord himself, 
while sojourning in this lower world. 

S., I fear^ grows more odd. I have had two letters from him, 
previously to his leaving town, to go to the north of Ireland. 
In tiie first, he teUs me & thoughts of my deluded and danger- 
ous condition ; and prays earnestly, that I may awaken out of 
my dream. To this, I wrote a short and kind answer ; just 
saying a few words to undeceive him, as to the idea of my 
0>inking myself clear from transgression : the second letter, was 
in reply to this ; very kind and tender, but written in the venr 
spirit of a religionized Werter. I am too certain, that he will 
lake some extraordinary step ; there being an obvious progress, 
from one degree of peculiarity to another. In his last letter, he 
positively tells me, that he cannot have any more intercourse 
with me on earth ; but earnestly prays, that he may meet me 
hereafler, in the bands of an eternal fnendship ; and that he may 
see me, among the flock whom the Lamb shall lead to foun- 
tains of living water ; adding, * if, by any means, I may arrive at 
these mansions of peace, such a sight, will, I am sure, add to 
the bliss of heaven.' 

I am not ready to weep ; but his letter, so odd, so melancholy, 
and yet so gentle and kind, filled my eyea. Forgive me, my 
dear fiiend, for my long omission, and believe me, most faitli- 
fully yours, 

Alex. Knox. 
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LETTER LVII. 
To A. Knox, Esq. 

Cuhel, Aug. 2. 1807. 

Mt dear Friend, 
Why should you think of apologizing to me for silence ? As- 
suredly, a suspicion never presented itself, for a single moment, 
that you were neglectful, or unkind : and a day has seldom pass- 
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Indisposition has sadly interfered with my writing sermons : 
I need not tell you, that this was a serious disapiKHntment ; bot 
I am thankful that I was enabled to succumb wim cheeiiulnen : 
though continuous and consecutive writing was out of my power, 
(and on this point I was not uneasy, as I had Whitly to preach,) 
I was enabled, with a good deal of comfort, to disport mysdf 
among the books, and have made a pretty large body of refer- 
ences and extracts, on the subject of the Liturgy. Matter baa 
grown on me from books ; and some new light has arisen on 
my own mind ; so that I am in hopes I might be able, perfamw 
at no very distant period, so to alter, arrange, and revise, me 
five sermons I have already made, with the addition of a aixtfa, 
and a collection of notes, as to produce a volume that may do 
some service. On this point, however, I do not wish to be san- 
guine, as I know there is true practical wisdom in the old pro» 
verb, I Festina lente.' Laurence has, to my conviction, aatia* 
ftctorily proved, that our church is rather lutiieran, than calvin* 
istic ; but I should be gbd, if I undertook such a work aa I 
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baye been speaking of, to prove, that we are melancthonian, ra- 
ther than lutheran. You are well acquainted, doubtless, with 
all that Mosheim sajs, on the schisms in the lutheran church. 
I have looked into other books on the point, and cannot help 
thinking, that our church comes nearer the party, that formed 
themselves on Mclancthon's system, or rather nearer to Me- 
lancthon himself, than to the writings of any modem, out of its 
own pale* I have turned a good deal over Melancthon him- 
self ; and found, that you had been there before me : indeed, I 
recollected that you had ; but your marks pointed out your foot- 
steps. I have made extracts, not only from the passages you 
were reading, but from others, where there is a wonderfcd paral- 
lelism, with some of the least dogmatic views of our church ; 
and an especial harmony with that Tittle body of Articles, drawn 
up under Henry YIIL in 1541. Laurence, you may recollect, 
quotes it ; but he does not, by any means, quote the most strik- 
ing and important passages of it Neither do I recollect to 
have seen, either it, or them, adverted to, by any other writer. 
I have found some very striking and noble testimonies, in favor 
of our liturgy, by foreign protestants ; especially by Grotius, 
Isaac Casaubon, and, above all, by the famous Drelincourt ; 
who actually predicts, that the Church-of-£ngland service, will 
€me day become, a light to lighten the rest of the Reformation. 
It is a circumstance perhaps worthy of observation, that the 
church of Neufch&tel, has actually U^en, almost litendly, some 
of our most spiritual collects, and embodied them in her occa^ 
sional offices. What proves that she took from us, and not 
from a common source, the missals for instance, is, that some 
of the collects she has chosen, are from among those added in 
the review of 1662. The edition of the Neufch&tel liturgy, 
which I possess, is the second, anno 1737. This &ct is not 
adverted to, by any liturgical writer I have hitherto been able to 
consult The American, and Scotch episcopalians, it is gener- 
aDy known, have adopted our liturgy. The present state of 
the lutheran and calvinistic churches, I am very desirous to 
know something of. Though Mosheim thinks otherwise, I 
conceive it may be proved, that the Greek church has a far 
greater leaning to us, than to any other : her deep antipathy to 
ue chuich of Rome is very remaricable : but it is, perhaps, not 
less remarkable, that, while that church fruitlessly tried ever^ 
thing, that chicane and bribery could do, to gain her to their 
side, there came unbought and voluntary testimonies, from very 
respectable quarters in the <3rreek church, to the merit of our 
Anglican system, both of worship and doctrine. These matters 
are chiefly of a preliminary nature ; but I have, \»re and there, 
gleaned a good deal, that perhaps may tend to ilhistrate the 
VOL. I. 30 
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practical, and spiritual views, of our lituigy itself; and I 
I know where to look, for more of the same nature. In the an- 
cijent Greek litursy, there is some matter : but I am rather at a 
loss for the Greek collection of Renaudot, and the gallican col- 
lection of Mabillon : if you could find any one that would ac- 
commodate me with a loan of these books, I should esteem it 
a particular favor, and would take the utmost care of them. 
Jewel and Hooker give their share of materials ; and I have 
hit upon some very beautiful parallelisms with our service, in 
our favorite, Bernard. Within the last two days, and, indeed, 
this morning, I composed my fifth sermon on the conunumon 
service : there are faults in the composition ; it is not so well 
arranged, so consecutive, or so philosophic, as I could wish. 
StiUThowever, there are some things, which, I beheve, you will 
not dislike. My object was, to state stron^y, but guardedly, 
the doctrine of perfection, from the text, Heb. vi. 1. I know 
not how it has tsdken ; but as I should like to have your opin- 
ion, I will try, if possible, this next week, to transcribe it for 
you. An idea has occurred to me, that an interesting conclu- 
sion to the course, might be written on the text, ' By their fruits 
ve shall know them.' The discourse to be biographic, illustrat- 
ing the practical tendency of Church-of-£ngland theology, or 
of theology of a kindred spirit For this purpose, I wouldtake 
two Church-of-£ngland men, George Herbert, suppose, and 
Bishop Ken ; two foreign divines, of congenial sentiments ; 
and two dissenters, who have most harmonized with our estab- 
lishment, suppose, Baxter and Doddridge. It would require 
some dexterity in the handling ; but might not this plan enable 
me 10 throw out a little useful comparative theology, in the 
notes to this last sermon ? I have been thus diffuse, and I fear 
tedious, not so much from thinking that these things are, in 
themselves, interesting, as to shew you, that, in spite of ailment, 
I have not been quite idle. One result of my late studies has 
been, a tendency to believe, that truly good men, that is, that men 
who have had no secret warp towards self-indulgence, nor any 
head:^trong qualities in their nature, are more substantially agreed, 
than we would at first suppose, on the subject of perfection. 
Some talk of sin, when others speak of infirmity ; but, surely, 
there is very little difference between the doctrine, as laid down 
in John Wesley's sermon, and as it is implicitly conveyed, in 
those passages of Melancthon, where he states the distinction of 
mortal and venial sin. I conceive the judicious way of proce- 
dure, in giving anything to the world on this tender topic, would 
be, to fight behind the shield of great authorities ; authorities, 
as remote from the suspicion of fanaticism, as might be : if my 
sermon were to be printed, I would fortify it with notes from 
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Saint Augustin, (and I do know a oassage or two strongly in our 
favor), from Melancthon, from Hooker, &c. Here, the Mag- 
deburgh centuriators, as well as Du Pin, might aid. By tlie 
way, now we are talking of perfection, have you not Poiret'a 
Divine (Economy ? It is a strange book ; but it has some in- 
valuable passages on this subject The 9th chap, of the 6th 
vol. abounds in excellent matter. He especially expounds the 
7th chap, to the Romans, verbatim et literatim, as you do : such 
an eimostion of it, I never saw in any other book : but I had 
actually retailed it to many, before I read it there ; having pre- 
viously laid it in, by wholesale, from you : of course, roiret 
could not be quoted with prudence. 

I have only seen once : but am, please God, to meet 

him to-morrow at 's. I do trust your surmises are not, to any 

extent, well founded. He appeared to me very wise, sound, and 
rational. He asked my advice how he should act, with respect 
to the advances of civility he had met in the neighborhood. I 
recommended that he should meet them cordially, and accept of 
them moderately. With this idea, he told me his own views en- 
tirely accorded ; and he fully coincided in opinion, that singu- 
larity was to be avoided ; that, when he must difier so much 
from the world, in so many essential matters, there should be as 
few merely circumstantial differences as possible. I shall be bet- 
ter able to judge, after the interview that is just at hand ; but I 
own, I strongly believe, that you stand as high as ever in hia 
estimation. I know his views about the world, were once ex- 
•treraely rigid and harsh ; but they have unquestionably improv- 
ed. He is, oa the whole, a deeply pious person ; one of those, 
that seem to me to come u<)arest, in his present sentiments and 
feelings, to the class whose piety is of the intellectual kind. 
YiThat you said, in your last, about P/iestley, now reverts to my 
mind : there is a very curious coincidence, between your re- 
marks on the influence of his early religious feelings, and some 
observations of the Edinburgh reviewers, in the 17th No., which 
I intended to extract for you, but find I have lent the book. 
They are sarcastic upon Priestley's piety ; and attribute it to 
eariy puritanism, which adhered to him, in spite of philosoph)r. 

What you say of S grieves me, but it does not surprize. 

Poor fellow ! there is assuredly happiness in store for him ; but 
I fear he is not to enjoy any of it in this life. He has a mind, 
that must worry itself; and the most amiable qualities that he 
possesses, are often, to him, sources of disgust, and, perhaps, of 
deep suffering. I am fully prepared to hear of some very extraor- 
dinary measure. It is, however, a comfort to consider, that, 
thou^ his intellect is very odd, his heart is truly sincere and 
pious. Have you heard lately from ? Since we all met 
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at B"— 1 1 have heard nothing of, or from him. His intellectu- 
al, and internal movements, are to me a matter of no common 
interest, independent of the real regard I have for him. I lo<^ 
with deep concern, to the effect he is calculated to produce, on 
a great part of the puhlic mind. If his views continue as they 
were (which, indeed, I think hardly possible) he can do little 
service to die world ; if they groV d^idedly worse, he may do 
much mischief: at the same time, if it is the intention of Divme 
Providence, that we are to do any service, however small, in our 
generation, it may be well that we should be kept on die al^t by 
opposition. 

The good people that I meet here, are rather sensitive, than 
intellectual ; and considering that, I get on wonderfully well 

with them. is one of that class : but we ame very 

well indeed. I have not been able yet to go over and see hus 
namesake. He is ten miles distant, but he came in to see me 
one day ; luckily F. and his wife came in to Cashel the same 
day, and dined with mo ; therefore I kept our young fiiend to 
tlinner, and introduced him to their acquaintance. I think him 
a very pnmiising young man : he is grave beyond his years ; 
but does not want either animation, or good sense : and his pi- 
ety, I am sure, is deep. I take it that the trials which he lus 
passed through, with respect to doctrinal entandements, have 
been very serviceable to him ; they pre-disposed him to drink 
in with delight, the views that vou presented to him. If he has 
the power of giving out, what he knows, and feels, be may bo :. 
signally useful clergyman. As to personal comfort and arci^ 
modation, I hope he will do well. He baa got aader one of th< 
kindest, and most amia>^?o gentleir^n, I over knew; one oi 
the very best of ♦*• old «chooI- I hope to ride out about the 
middle o^ :u^ week, n^d ^er ^ v he is accommodated. 

I w'lyh you coul<V^>ror';ie me information, about the present 
•state of tlio ^mC ,;rL4i, and calvinistic churches. What liturgies 
tlioy u;>e, what is the state of religion, &c. &c. Any thing about 
uie state of the Greek church, too, would be of use. I feel a 
great want of Melchior Adam's lives of the German divines ; 
If you could either get this from Yallance, or borrow k for me, 
it would do me no small service. 

I regret you do not go to England, for it would have be^i 
good for you. May there be any chance of our going together 
next year ? I am very strongly recommended to drink the Bal- 
lispellan water for a fortnight ; and do not know but I shall (6V 
low Evans'* advice. I am about changing my lodgings, for a 

* The late Di. Thomas Evans, an eminent physician settled at Cashol, andaxi 
attached friend of Bishop J ebb, who had contributed much to fix hu religious opin- 
ions. . . Ed. 
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more private house ; in which I am to have two very good sit- 
ting rooms, one of which I mean to fit up as a study. 

Yours most afiectionately, 

JouN Jebb. 
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LETTER LVIIL 

To A. Knox, Esq. 

Caahel, August 4. 1807. 

My dear Friend, 
I HAVE had, this day, much and satisfactory conversation with 

. He entirely coincides with us in opinion, that a man's 

principal business is within his own heart and conscience ; and 
the happiest, as well as highest department, is the intellectual, 
as contra-distinguished from the sensitive. He sees, that, whilst 
external props may be highly serviceable to minds of a weaker 
texture, that mind, which is divinely enabled to support itself, is 
in a &r safer, as well as more progressive state. I suggested, 
and he cordially coincided with the remark, that the person who 
lays his great stress, upon overt-acts of an ostensible and pal- 
pable nature, will probably, in proportion to his sincerity, fall in- 
to enthusiastic excess ; since to remain stationary, is impossi- 
ble ; and, if there be progress, it must consist in a multiplication 
of acts, which will widen the separation between such a person 
and the world. While the progre^ of a person, whose tastes 
are more spiritual and philosophic, being of an interior nature, 
will be evidenced to the world, only in improved tempers ; yea, 
and I may add, in sound practical wisdom. On referring to 

some old discussions of ours about the world, said, that he 

had been quite wrong ; that he had been rigid to an extreme, 
and that to express the revolution his sentiments had undergone, 
in a few words, * he then thought it was the devil's world, but 
now, that it is God's world.' He mentioned, that he has, of 
late, formed an opinion, that ratiocination, is by no means the 
highest act of the mind, or the most efiectual way of coming at 
the best knowledge. This, I replied, was also a fevorite idea 
of mine : for I conceived, that middle terms, and the whole ap- 
paratus of logical induction, were but accommodations to de- 
fective mental powers ; and substitutes for a more compendious 
way of coming at truth, viz. intuition. This, I thought, was a 
higher faculty than reasoning : the a^aOiiaig of the apostle, Phil, 
i. 9., or that spiritual discernment, spoken of, 1 Cor. ii. 14. A 
furtlicr idea occurred to mc, which I know not whether it be not 
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mi^duUftbot thenftoe tofim. No«rtM«nilald» (lit 
*laM»wledgeiten]NWimwa;p*t«iid dMM|^ lAioh a aow^ip. 

fmm tD MdieMiMinlpiidfdioiidiTwyiiifiHiorindcignibli 
dia«|^liefwaor. May not then Ids agbt be fta o i iii y i^ 
«Mo^i(,that iiiiritiial pareeptioPy iHttch m uu f mkm to mi 
yynoitfi, iitiociMUife knoi rfagg et This nolioii tenM to diiN 
WNDe eoantoiMiioe firom Aw* siii. 11* ^ >f)«Mf liippyfit 
to ifUch DWj be opposedf indie nait Tene, dSUnvfj^wr |wyfli|a| 
we now see: diis m emne ihiiig of a hi|^Mliiro na ■■■ 
knowledge: but k « only Oroiufh a ^baa deiUjr'; dwt !■,«• 
hatenowdiefiieiiltyor epfaitiMJ^dieci M i m ie pl , bat ft ia impniW 
by Ae nebtdoua atm o epheie, with which we are eomiandid; 
we are in abodyt we are mote or leee involved JneenwhieflMM^ 
n^ch do not give fiee scope to the yitnsi frcolty of oar aom: 
bat, hsreaAer, we dnll see iace to fi»e, in Aat pare and ftt^ 
feet medimn, which is best adi^ited toooroiginsof spintari 
diseemment Anddftewholemay bedrasilhuSated. • * Jbi%»> 
pert diver can see under water, but it must be doodBy, on no* 
coontof die grossness of die medium; whereas, iriisB he rins 
ftom die water, he can see peifecdy, his eyes beioff ftee to aol, 
in their proper medium, die air. Just so, whan toe ioiil 

a from me opacities of diis mortal ife, ft will have a 
net, and hminous view, of what ft now ineoHyjetoly 
cems. But.as^in the one case, die sub-marine viaioa of Ihs 
diver, is &r preferable, to die rutiodnatinn of 4ie bfind man, who 
conceived scailet to be like the sound of diie trumpet ; ao - Ae 
npfvfjuxuxtj aurSfiaig, of the spiritual man, however afiected by 
the refractory medium of mortality, is infinitely above die sub- 
Hmest efTorts of the more discursive faculty. I did not, I believe, 
so much evolve this train of thought this morning, as I have 
done now ; but perhaps, after all, it is only a conceit ; it has, 
however amused me, and, if it can, in any degree, have the 
same effect with you, I shall be more than satisfied. But it is 
now approaching midnight, and'prudence warns roe to bed. 



P. S. If I rightly understood the Archbishop, it appeared to 
be his wish, that I should consult the state of my health, and 
ability for exertion, with regard to preaching, now that there is a 
curate, whom we need not be afraid to trust in the pulpit. It is 
on the supposition of having been permitted this latitude, that 
f have acted, since my friend Whitty's establishment here; 
and I must say, that I have found very pleasant, and happy ef- 
fects, from so doing. My ostensible labors have, in conse- 
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qaence« been less ; but I question whether^ in any other equal 
period of time, I have gained so much intellectual ground, as 
since I left Dublin last. I have, I conceive, made one impor- 
tant discovery, that almost in my worst times as to health, I 
can actually employ myself, by not endeavoring to force myself 
to an exertion that I am unfit for ; but quiedy following such a 
chie of study, as circumstances az^nclination furnish me with. 
I have had leisure to make obser^ion, on what I may call, 
the interior phenomena of my mind ; and find that, when too 
unwell to attempt composition, I can, both pleasantly and use- 
Inlly, employ myself, in searching various authors for informa- 
tion on some subject, that I propose, when well, to work upon. 
After these occasional abstinences from writing, I find tlut I 
return with a renewed appetite for composition ; that both con- 
nected thought, and regular arrangement, present themselves 
to me, without elaborate effort ; and that, oflen, words come 
fiister, than I can well put them on paper. I know not whether 
I deceive myself, but I caunot help fanc3ring, that the sermon 
which I have begun to copy out for you, and which I hope will 
accompany this, iq)proaches nearer, than perhaps any thing else 
I have written, to an easy unpremeditated fluency, of thought, 
and of expression. I have, indeed, some reason to imagine, 
that one or two ill-natured people have thrown out an insinua- 
tion, that my absence coincides with the Archbishop's; and 
that, when he is away, I exert myself less than during his pre- 
sence. Against such misrepresentations, I should wish, as far 
as I wisely can, to guard myself ; but I own, that, as I am 
conscious to myself of nothing, I am not made at all uneasy. 
In this world, it is perhaps impossible, that, when any man sets 
himself, however weakly, yet sincerely, to do good, he shall 
not be liable to have his good evil spoken of. I hope I say it 
with deep humility, but I cannot help reflecting, that the pattern 
of all perfection, did not escape misrepresentation and reproach ; 
and the reflection to me is full of comfort Therefore, in the 
present case, if I were assured that I have the Archbishop's 
kind permission to act according to circumstances, I should not 
scruple to pursue the course, which I find most conducive to 
iny bodily and mental health ; and I do feel a strong hope, fliat 
the result would, in due time, be found to make amends for the 
subtraction of present ostensible effort I say ostensible, be» 
cause that, consistently with my own tastes and habits, idleness 
cannot form a part of my system. * Semper te Diabolus inve- 
niat occupatum,' said Jerome to Nepotian. For, might there 
not be a prospect, that if my nerves were, by due attention, to 
recover their tone ; and if, in the interim, by reading and think- 
ing, and by still deeper and more interior exercises, I were 
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enabled to lay in a fund of materials, I should then be enabled 
to write off a sermon, almost as easily and rapidly, as I write 
this letter. I throw out these matters, for your cool considera- 
tion, and candid opinion. One thing, indeed, I had forgotten 
to mention, that the Archbishop's wise and good plan of appoint- 
ing a lecturer, would still more leave me at liberty, to do no 
more than I can do comfortebly. By the way, you would do 
an essential service, if you could recommend a clergyman, 
well qualified for the lectureship ; very brilliant talents, I do 
not conceive would be necessary ; but a competent power of 
popular address, with views, at least, not abhorrent from ours, 
would be highly desirable, if not absolutely indispensable. 

I shall endeavor, as soon as possible, to finish the trans- 
cription of my sermon ; and if any thing occurs in the mean 
time, I can easily add another half sheet to this epistle ; which, 
perhaps, is already too long. 

Believe me, yours most truly, 
/-/ John Jebb. 



•-..■• 



P. 8. On reviewing this, I only feel, that I have not done 

proper justice to W 's part in the conversation. He was 

original, ingenious, deeply pious, and I think, truly philosophic. 
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LETTER 49. 
To the Rev, J, Jebb, 

Dawson Street, Monday ailemoon, Aug. 17. 1807. 

My dear Friend, 
Let me say ever so little, I will, please God, write to you by 
this evening's mail. I have wished to write sooner ; but my 
time and mind are not at my command. My long letter to Mr. 
Butterworth is yet unfinished, having been interrupted by sick- 
ness, and other avocations. My head is full of it ; but I obey 
my heart, in turning from it, to say a few words to you. 

I sincerely and gratefully thank you, for transcribing your ser- 
mon for me. I a^ee with you as to the fluency of idea and ex- 
pression ; and I felt cordial pleasure in your expansion of the 
first collect, and your remarks on the response to the comroand- 
ments. I also wholly agreed in your explanation of perfection ; 
vet, I am not sure, that I would so directly have brought tUs 
last topic forward. Such is my prudence about my favorite 
sentiment ' We speak wisdom among them that are perfect' ; 
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and * no man putteth new wine into old bottles.' But I liked it 
notwithstanding. I read it, and what else was new to me, even 
with a degree of emotion ; but to account for this, I read it out. 
As to parts not quite new to me, I would say, that I should ra- 
ther have liked the last paragraph, (I have it not before me, so 
that I am in danger of talking at random, . . I mean, what you 
say of the threefold benefit) not to^^ve been where it is, but in 
a place suitable to its place in the service. 

I now proceed to thank you, which I do heartily, for your let- 
ters. All you say in the former, and in that received to-day, of 

is most gratifying to me. I showed that received UMlay, 

indeed both, to the Archbishop. He was in town this forenoon, 
and he could not be more gratified. He enters into the proba- 
ble improvement produced by your conversation, as in part his 
own work ; and feels an honest interest, and a no less honest 
gratification. As to you, Jehonadab, the son of Rechab, who 
¥ras a ri^ht honest man in his day, could not have answered 
Jehu's famous question with less embarrassment, tL n his Grace 
of Cashel could answer to any question, that c^acemed your 
happiness. 

Your remarks about aiadtjatg, I quite agree in, and approve. 
You have observed how a common mirror, so throws the solar 
light on you, as to warm you ; nay, how a concave mirror, so 
throws it on an object, as to produce ignition. Our feeling of 
warmth, in this indirect way, experience and comparison tell us 
to be the same in substance, as to us, with what arises from our 
direct perception of the sun. Similarly, the BXenofisy a^r» 8l 
sooTfxqov ev a$y$YM^^t of St Paul, implies, substantially, the 
ejusdem generis feeling, with what will be hereafter. 

You will observe, I am not at all sanguine, about any im- 
provement in the methodists. All I mean, is, they are certainly 
not more, perhaps less disposed, to fall out with us ; and I 
would treat them accordingly. As to caressing them, or mov- 
ing one step to meet them, or any of them, I should fear the 
consequences. Any of them, may be too strong ; but who 
could know, whom he was moving toward ? 

I am, at present, a good deal amused, in reading a work, 
which I recommend to you to get : Mrs. Hutchinson's life of 
her husband.* The publication of that book, appears to me one 
of the signs of the times. It lets one into the arcana of secta- 
rianism ; and sets one down amidst scenes, than which, few in 
history, are, or can be, more interesting, in a moral and philo- 
sophical view. When Mrs. H. is assigning reasons, why her 
husband did not wish an extension of his power, she says, 

* Col. HutchiMon, the regicide. ■ . Ed. 
VOL. I. 31 
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' thirdly, the religiouscst, and best people were so pragmaticallf 
that no act, nor scarcely word, could passe, with out being strict* 
ly arraigned, and judg'd at the barre of every common souldier's 
discretion ; and ther^iiler censur'd and ezclaim'd at Lastly, 
ike few good men were so easily blowne up, into causelesse sus- 
picions, and jealousies ; and there were so many malignant whis- 
pers, dayly spread abroad, of every one in office, that it was im- 
possible for any man, so worthDy to demeane himself, but that a 
jealous misconstruction of some inconsiderable trifle, was enough 
to blaste the esteeme of all his actions, though never so pious 
and deserving.' Are not sectaries ever substantially the same f 
I mean, are not the tendencies here described, the properties of 
sectarianism ? Yet, as God uses them, so would I, in prudence* 
respect them, and, in measure, acknowledge them, as a part of 

his great plan. 

« « » « « # 

My friend, will you come up and preach one of your Dublin 
charity sermons, with a httlo matter of fact additicms, for D- ■ ? 
¥ou will oblige your friends at B. greatly ; it wiU be some tmie 
next month. 

Yours most truly, 

A. K. 
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LETTER LIX. 

To A. Knox, Esq. 

Cashel, Aug. 20. 1807. 

My dear Friend, 
* Ik * * * % 

I AM much obliged by your observations on my sermon ; and 
doubt not they are substantially just. Wise caution is certain- 
ly of great value ; and improvement in this respect, is, periiaps, 
no bad criterion of spiritual improvement. I feel how much I 
am still wanting, in tliis important particular ; yet I hope that, 
on the whole, I am rather advancing. It was not altogether 
without forethought and deliberation, that I ventured to bring 
forward the topic of perfection : had I been to preach before a 
critical, and theological audience, it is probable that I should have 
been more guarded ; but, in fact, I was well aware that of con- 
troversies, the C audience knows nothing ; and I read to 

M. and Whilly, what I had written, previous to its delivery : 
requesting their opinion, whether I went too far. They cor- 
dially agreed with my entire statement ; and I hope were some- 
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wbat confirmed by it, in just views, and in a dctcnnination to 
press forward. As to the congregation at large, I thought that 
service might be done, by raising their views to an elevated 
mark. The wisdom of not putting ' new wine into old bottles', 
I deeply feel : but here, I think the thing chiefly to be avoided, 
is, laying down strict rules, which will be considered harsh, 
overstrained, and impracticable. When a high state is held up, 
as attainable, and when that state, is manifestly a happy one, 
dien, I conceive, encouragement is held out, to prayer, and to 
fielf-wBtchfulness. And, in this view of the subject, I do not 
Imow, whether guardedly, and with wise limitations, to state the 
doctrine of perfection, may not be serviceable to those who are 
ki a low. state, and who can but indistinctly apprehend it If^ 
iodeed, there be captious critics, professed formalists, or polem- 
ical religionists to deal with, I should then abstain, most delibe- 
rately, from every phrase and term, that would be likely to give 
alarm. But, in the present case, I believe, no harm has been 
done to the many, and some good to a few. 

The last paragraph I put where it was, because I thought it 
the climax of the whole communion service ; and because it 
contained most weighty and important sentiments, with which, 
rather than any others, I wished to dismiss my communicants to 
the Lord's table. It occurs, indeed, early in the service ; but 
then, as being the statement of benefit resulting from a worthy 
participation, it pomts out the end of the mstitution; that, 
which of course should be uppermost in the thoughts, when wo 
actually approach the holy table. 

I return you many thanks for the morality of St. Austin. 
This Abb^ Le Grou, seems to have anatomized the human 
mind, beyond most writers, even of his own communion ; he 
is admirable, too, for the depth, and distinctness, with which he 
attributes eveir thing good, to divine grace. I wish protestant 
polemics, would give a fair reading to such books ; they would 
furnish weapons of the best temper, for opposing erroneous sen- 
timents of human merit Clear I am, that we never shall suc- 
ceed, till we play off the church of Rome against itself; coun- 
teracting what is bad, by that which is good, in writers of their 
own communion. But in truth, this is only giving you back 
an opinion, I have often heard from your own lips. All I can 
say is, the opinion appears to derive fi-esh strengh, from the little 
book you sent me. By the way, I employed half an hour, 
Tuesday night, in advocating the cause of R. C. divinity, against 
, who appeared to conceive very slightingly of it I ad- 
verted to a distinction, which should, in fairness, be made, be- 
tween the religious views of the church, and the practical enor- 
mities of Uie court of Rome. After one or two favorite quo- 
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tations from Kcmpis, I stated the advantage they derived, from 
their copious use of the fathers ; adducing, by way of contrast, 
what Burnet complains of, after Mr. Chtuteris, respecting the 
mere controversial use, which protestants make of the &then. 

W admitted, that the R. C s had an advantage in this ; 

but urged that their advantage, here, was not as papists, but 
as followers of primitive piety. He pressed me, therefore, to 
show any good result, from what was clearly popish ; for which 

purpose, I quoted J. J. D ^'s fine observation, about their 

naving given their heads in safe-keeping to the church ; and 
dwelt a little, on the useful bias given towards the contemplative 
life, by monastic institutions. 

Your quotation from Mrs. Hutchinson interests me so, that 
I long to read the book. Could you procure it for me ? If so, 
I will thankfuUy repay you ; or Mr. Keene, if he has it, can 
place it to my account ; and the Archbishop, I am sure, would 
kindly undertake the conveyance of it 

How truly concerned I am, that I cannot go up to preach for 

D • I am ordered, postively ordered to Ballyspellan by 

Dr. Evans ; and this wiU interfere with it inevitably ; and indeed, 
besides, other reasons would make locomotion impracticable, 
till afler Christmas. 

I recollect having read, several years ago, the production of 
Benjamin Heath Malkin, which I think he entitled, * Essays on 
subjects connected with civilization and improvement' Among 
many paradoxes, filled out of the stagnant pools of modem 
philosophy, this gentleman thought proper to introduce a con- 
fident assertion, that our British constitution, is no constitution, 
because, forsooth, it did not spring up at once like a mushroom, 
or like Minerva. For my own part, I caimot help attributing 
much of the excellence of our constitution, to the very circum- 
stance, which Mr. M complains of; its gradual, and seem- 
ingly fortuitous production. I conceive that its tardy evolution, 
bespeaks something fitter to endure ; as the oak of the forest, 
is the slow, but majestic growth of ages. I think, too, that its 
successive, and unpremeditated adoption of ingredients, from 
every form of government ; its wise, yet inartificial provisions 
against contingencies, which experience, alone, could anticipate : 
and especially, the involved and intricate course of preparative 
events, and predisposing causes, which Dr. Miller* is so ably 
developing, that these, altogether prove the work to be some- 
thing more than human ; and give us reason to trust, that 
these countries have been, and will be, specially preserved, for 
the discharge of some mighty function; connected with the 

* The Rev. George Millur, D. D., the learned auUioi of 'The Philosophy of 
Modem History.' . . . Ed. 
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hajppiiiess of mankind, and with the advancement of the Messiah's 
Kingdom. 

But it is not about the constitution, that I mean to trouble you 
any further, than as, by analogy, it has suggested a train of 
tbougfat, respecting our beloved liturgy. This latter is not the 
work of one man ; of one society ; or of one age : it is, like 
the British constitution, a precious result of accumulative, and 
collective wisdom. Its materials were gradually formed, and 
safely deposited, among the records of various churches, eastern, 
and western, more and less ancient, more and less pure ; and 
when time was ripe for its formation, its compilers were led, 
I verily believe, by a wisdom not their own, to proceed on the 
principle, of rejecting whatever was peculiar, to any sect or 
party, to any age or nation ; and retaining that sacred depositum, 
which had the common sanction of all. So that, in addition to 
the touchstone of sacred Scripture, we have the 'semper et 
ubique' of the Catholic church, to satisfy us, that this, our 
national commentary, is framed according to the analogy of 
faith. 

The question, as it has usually been put, is between our 
catholic liturgy, and a liturgy framed by one individual, or by 
tme church. But ifiiay we not venture to rest the merits of the 
case, on a far broader, and to our adversaries, a much more 
fiivorable supposition ? Let us, for instance, imagine, that, in- 
stead of our present public service, we could substitute a liturgy 
entirely composed, at the period of the reformation, by a select 
Gonmuttee of the wisest, the most pious, and the least prejudic- 
ed members, of all the protestant churches. It is evident, that 
this would give us merely the speculative and practical views of a 
single period ; and that, with the express exclusion of one integral, 
thougjh erroneous member, of Christ's church, the Roman Catho- 
lic. I should, indeed, have said two : for the Greek church has 
not been included in our supposition. But we well know, that, 
in human science, each period of the world has had its favmto 
theory. This is notoriously the case, in physics, in astronomy, 
in jurisprudence, and in morals ; and why not, also, in theology 1 
From analogy, then, it is probable, that divinit|r has had its fash- 
ions ; that there has commonly, been, if I may use so homely an 
expression, a run upon some peculiar opinion, which, for the 
time, has given the tone to theological sentiment But I con- 
ceive that the testimony of ecclesiastical history, establishes the 
fact beyond question or appeal. It requires no great depth of 
investigation to discover, that matters have, almost uniformly, 
been so regulated by divine Providence, as, in every period of 
Christianity, to turn the catholic current, towards some extreme ; 
for tfie purpose of counteracting an opposite and more danger- 
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ous tendency, in some heretical branch, that threatened to 
overflow its safe channels, and to convey along witfi it the 
true catholic doctrine. And I think it may be proved, that, at 
the era of the reformation, there was, in the protestant church, a 
spring-tide, in favor of forensic justification ; which, perhaps, 
was the only counteractive then attainable, to the popish exag- 
gerations of human merit : but which, it must be admitted, 
threatened to overwhelm the pure, and holy principles, of com- 
municated righteousness, and spiritual regeneration. Hence, 
then, it appears, that the prevalent theology of no given peiiod, 
could be hopefully trusted with the formation of a litur^, cakni- 
lated purely and permanently to exhibit true christiamfy, in its 
just proportions, without deficiency, and without excess : and 
that, for very important reasons, the theology of the refomtatiQa 
was peculiarly ill suited, for this difficult and delicate office. 
The fact is, tlmt a catholic Hturgy, must be formed on a catholic 
plan ; that is, from a harmony of those dispersed and vital truths, 
which, in different ages, different countries, and different church- 
es, were popularly, and effectually embodied, in established lit- 
urgies. And must we not account it a wonderful interpodtfon 
of providential wisdom, that, at a period when our reformers, if 
they had themselves undertaken to compose a new liturgy, or 
had called in foreign aid to assist them, must, almost inevita- 
bly, have &llen into doctrinal excess ; Uiat, at such a period, 
these men, wise, indeed, and good, but fallible, and not exempt 
from the prejudices of their day, should be led to proceed, in the 
very plan just pointed out ? On the very plan, I say ; for we 
find, that our liturgy is compiled, from almost every form of pray- 
er, then extant ; from the ancient Greek and Roman liturgies ; 
from the sacramentary of Gregory ; from the missal of Sarum ; 
and, where ancient liturgies seemed to fail of appropriate matter, 
from lutheran, and even from calvinistic formularies : in these 
latter instances, indeed, we observe, that certain doctrinal as- 
perities are mitigated, by the same mild spirit, which pervades 
the rest of the service. Thus nat^raxv ri^y alijOs^av^ is the 
motto of our church ; and if my theory be not fanciful, it is in vir- 
tue of this ubiquitarian principle, that she has attained the tnie 
temperament, both of doctrinal, and spiritual religion. 

It is, perhaps, not wholly improbable, that, at an earlier pe- 
riod than the reformation, there had not been a sufficiency of 
deviation from speculative and practical rectitude, to excite a 
keen regard for that truth and good, which was in danger ; that 
there had not been perfect specimens of all the errors, which 
were to be guarded against for the future ; may we not add, that 
there had not been a church, in all respects so well and happily 
circumstanced, as the anglican, for making a selection, at once. 
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rational and spiritual ; moderate, though fervent ; undogmatic, 
and yet theologically sound ? And, I conceive, it would not be 
difficult to prove, that, from the theological disputes, which have 
ever since, more or less, subsisted in England, as well as in 
for^gn protestant churches, no period subsequent to the refor- 
mation, would have been equally favorable, to the compilation 
of this truly wonderful book. 

In the sermon which you saw and heard, I remarked, that the 
style of our liturgy, considering the period of its composition, 
is, in itself, a kind of literary miracle ; and, that this form of 
sound w(Mrds, whilst it can never become antiquated whilst the 
English language retains its strength and purity, will always ex- 
cite an emotion of mingled awe and admiration, by the venera- 
ble simplicity of former times. On this topic, a further idea 
has occurred to me ; namely, that, if our liturgy, like most 
other productions of die same day, had not only abounded with 
uncouth phraseology, but been cast, as it were, in a vulgar 
mould ; subsequent alterations, not only verbal, but radical, 
would have been indispensable : and in the case of such altera- 
tions, much as we should have had cause to lament the imprac- 
ticability, of attaining that impressive dignity, which is the fruit 
of a green, and graceful old age, there would be a circumstance 
of far deeper moment, because it would strike at the very root 
of our true Church-of-£ngland divinity. Let us only ask our- 
selves, at what period, since the establishment of Edward's 
second book, would it have been safe to trust our leading di- 
vines, with a radical alteration of our liturgy ? We know the 
temper and spirit of the calvinists, in Elizabeth's reign ; of the 
high churchmen, under the Stewarts ; of Tillotson's party, on 
the (me hand, imd Atterbury's and South's, on the other, in the 
subsequent reigns ; . . and, with respect to the prevailing divinity 
of the ei^teenth century, *• silence is mercy.' A detailed 
view of particulars would surely authorize the conclusion, that, 
at no assignable period, would the ruling party have been satis- 
fiied, with a mere improvement of the style ; and the doctrine 
and the spirit would have undergone a dreadful mutilation ; 
that we should in vain have had to look for that primitive piety, 
that deep experimental feeling, and, I cannot help adding, that 
sublime christian philosophy, which, at present, so justly ex- 
cite our admiration, and warm our hearts. The style, then, of 
our liturgy, has been the safeguard of its spirit. 

Farewell, my dear friend. 

J.J. 
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LETTER 60. 

To the Rev. J. Jebb* 

DawMn Street, Oct. 10. 1907. 

My dear Friend, 
i RETURNED home ycsterday, after my fortnight's nunble. Dur- 
ing the course of it, I could have wished to have writtea to yoa ; 
but I was so occupied, and so much in motion, that I acbiaDy 
wrote nothing, except one or two very short letters. At IX— -'b 

wo were very comfortable ; except that C seemed to think 

it incumbent on him, to give a full-length display of calviniain, 
to Mrs. L ; and therefore, while he was present, all was po- 
lemical. In fact, poor C appeared to worse advantage, 

than on any former occasion : but, when the thoughts were in 
his mind, I was glad they came forth ; as it exemplified to our 
worthy friend, what I had so long been telling her about. 

In other respects, things went on very pleasantly, though not 
in any manner implying a change of sentiment in our fneod. 
It is his wish, I am sure, to feel with us, as much as is consistent 
with his speculative difibrences from us ; and therefore, no- 
thing qould be less pugnacious, than his whole conduct ; yel he 
said once or twice, wlmt I heard with regret, as letting me know, 
that his mind was still too much entangled in his old subtilties. 
After all, he is an uncommon man ; and his excellencies are 
such, as to make him be loved, and almost delighted in, in spite 
of whatever innocent errors, for innocent, in him, I must believe 
them, though, as far as I understand them, they are the very an- 
tipodes almost, of what I think and believe on those subjects. 

Mrs. and Miss , seem to me, to grow in goodness. 

I do not know two better women. Mrs. 's sister, is also 

one of the best disposed women, that can be ; encouraging, and 
delighting in, the most directly good conversation. And there 

was, also, a calvinist young lady there, a Miss D ; who, I 

believe, was not a little revolted, by the strong manner in which 
I thought it right to address myself to C ; but was after- 
wards conciliated, by what I said, when he was absent, of him 
and his opinions ; and also respecting the indispensable ne- 
cessity of- divine grace, and the distinctness of its results ; a 
topic, on which I seldom fail to please honest calvinists, by mere- 
ly stating my own simple ideas ; and, I own, I am always gra- 
tified by our agreement. When I can, therefore, I keep on this 
line, in talking to them ; advancing as far as I can upon it, but 
not deviating from it. But the thoroughly pious calvinists only, 
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will go on with me in this way. The dogmatists will try you on 
points of difference ; and, afler you are obliged to dissent, will 
be too 9pi to hear all you say afterward, with some jealousy, at 

least, widi coldness and reserve. So did not Miss D ; nor 

I- think would even C , had wc been alone. 

has written me a good, plain, well conceived letter ; 

and says he was going to Cashel to see you. Your opinion of 
him will be interesting to me. He speaks of you with great 
warmth ; and I am sure he speaks from his heart. 

Observe ^diat is said of the methodist conference, in the 617th 
page of the Christian Observer ; and, particularly, at the bot- 
tom of the last column. The remarks made on their proceed- 
ings, are temperate and judicious : but there is no remark, on 
what strikes me most ; that is, the necessity which they obvious- 
ly feel, of fencing themselves against doctrinal innovation* This 
proclaims dieir danger, much more than it provides for their se- 
curity. Were we to see them taking the ground of sound sense, 
and maintaining it soberly, and intelligently, then, much might 
be expected. But, when they build their wall, with such mate- 
rials as are here produced, I cannot build on its permanency. 

* Total depravity of human nature% is, at once, exceptionable, 
and ambiguous. * The human mind', says Archbishop Leighton, 

* however stunned and weakened by so dreadful a fall, still re- 
tains some faint idea, some confused and obscure notions, of the 
good it has lost ; and some remaining seeds of its heavenly 
original : Cognata semina coeli.' Who was sounder than this di- 
vine 1 yet, cleariy, what he describes, is not total depravity. To- 
tal ci^ptivity, or total impotency, may fairly be allowed ; but total 
depravity, is too crude an idea, to be made a standard expression. 

I fear, however, the witness of the spirit, is a still more omi- 
nous sort of tost. They are evidently anxious to stand high, 
without sufficiently examining whether they stand firm. They 
scarcely attempt to define, what they are here making a term of 
communion. And, therefore, I conceive, they are only estab- 
lialiing, what will be so much the sooner rescinded and rejected. 
It is, I suspect, a mound of shifling sand, against a rising tide. 

Is not the first article in the Eclectic, a hvely kind of thing t 
I take it to be Foster. But, if so, how curious is it to observe 
his tenderness to Southey ; as if there was a latent congeniality, 
between tiieir minds and views. Read what is said of the dkune 
thing, in the B. C, and mark the difference. My friend, I own 
I fear that a time will yet come, when the now multiplied dissent- 
ers, will act as odd a part, as any that have gone before them* 
I almost think that the mystery of iniquity already worketh. 

Yours most truly, 

A. K. 

VOL. I. 32 
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LETTER LX. 
To A. Knox, Esq. 

Cashel, Oct. 13. 1807. 

Mt d£AR Friend, 

Much of your account of has afforded me siiicere grs^ 

fication. Any radical change of sentiment in our friend, I did 
not expect ; but what you say of his disposition to feel as nmeh 
as he can with you« is very pleasant : then, it is delightful, dnt 
the females are so happily progressive* Matters in IMb diocese, 
I think are rapidly improving. W has had astonishing 

success, for the short time he has been settled at G w His 

poor protestant parishioners, who were a miserable, diabeartened 
set of people, when he came among them, are now begimuitt 
to look up ; to stand erect ; to go with pleasure, and even wim 
a degree of honest pride*, to church ; from which, it is to be 
feared, they formerly absented themselves, throu^ a shame of 
their numerous Roman Catholic neighbors. For all this, I was in 
a good measure prepared ; but I was not prepared, for bis be- 
coming popular wi& the surrounding gentiy. This, however, 
is actually the case. People of most respectable rank and 
property in the county, to the distance of seven or eight miles, 
have turned to him, and almost thrown themselves upon biro, as 
a serious and pious clergyman. One gentleman comes, every 
Sunday, a distance of eight miles to his church, from a ne^ect- 
ed parish in the diocese of Killaloe ; who is earnestly in pur- 
suit of inward religion, has established family prayer in his 
house, and, in every particular, gives promise of proving a tru* 
ly exemplary character. It should be observed, that he has a 
very large fortune, an extensive influence, and is one of the 
best magistrates,«and most active country gentlemen, that the 
county affords. The turn for seriousness, and even for deep 
piety, which begins to show itself in that quarter, astonishea 

W . He has absolutely taken no steps to bring it about, 

aviofiarij i} yi/ xa(^7tog>sq6i : , , and he is fully disposed to pro- 
ceed in the quietest, the least obtrusive, the most rational, and 
the most regular manner; forcing nothing, but giving eveiy 
wise, and honest encouragement, to the progress of what is 

good. I own, I look upon his transplantation, as a blessing to 
le district he is placed in ; and as one of the most valuable ao- 

♦ At a later period, the Bishop would not have used this phrase. Pride, he 
regarded as so dangerous an enemy, that the very word could not be used, safely, 
in any but an unchristian sense. . . Ed. 
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quisidons, which this diocese ever has received. The good 
Archbishop, with whom I had much conversation yesterday^ is, 
I trust, disjposed to view these matters, in no very different light 
fixMD mjrself. I hone these two exceUent men will come closer 
together ; as I think they may be of mutual service to each oth^ 

er ; and as I conceive, it is of great importance, that W 's 

mcffits, should be duly felt. As to the iox^hbishop, you would 
every day delight in him more and more. He is, I believe, as 
pure a man as upon earth ; and continually growing, in all that 
w wise and good. Indeed, my dear fiiend, if it please God 
Omi you should come here, there is before you a greater field of 
vvefiilness, than peihaps any where else. The 'Archbishop 

loDga for you. W too, looks out most earnestly ; he is 

prepared to drink in, and imbibe deeply, and to pour forth wise- 
ly, the veiy views and sentiments, that you love to communicate. 
And I 8<4>erly think, that, fi-om the enlarged sphere which is 
opening to him, he may be God's instrument, for leavening a 
large, and most respectably inhabited, district of country. But 
to tfie Archbishop himself, you will be of very great service. I 
do not say how much I myself wish for your counsel : you 
oug^t to know, that, under God, I am indebted to you, for 
whatever I know, or feel, that is right ; and you may, there- 
fere, judge how I have been affected, by the prospect of seeing 
you. 

I thank you for Walker's pamphlet. It presents to my view, 
something approaching very dismally to cheerless atheism ; but 
il is, I think, very curious, in another respect ; as showing, that, 
to act consistently, all the advocates of unmixed, or of selec- 
tive communion, must proceed to the wildest extreme of his own 
extravagant system. 

. I had paid some attention, before your letter reached me, to 
die mimites of the methodist conference ; and was particularly 
struck with die mention of * total depravity'. I need not sa^, 
that my train of thought was coincident with yours ; but it is 
curious, that, just as your letter came in, I was talkW to Mr. 

H 9 of seeds of good in human nature : I read him the 

passage you quote, from Archbishop Leighton, in confirmation ; 
and iSd fdmost hteral agreement, at once surprised, and delight- 
ed him. Things surely must be in a most disjointed state, 
among tfie English Methodists. Is it not pretty clear, from the 
mounds they are striving to raise, that pelagianism, socinianism, 
rationalism, and antinomianism, are gaining ground among them ? 
So, at least, it appears to me ; and, that the evil is spreading 
widely, I infer from the fact, that they exclude only from official 
situation, those who hold opinions contrary to die divinity of 
Christ ! Surely, in the better days of mediodism, an innovator 
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of this leaven, would have been expelled from the aocietj wilk 
horror. The fact, I believe, is, that methodism, originailj, wis 
the rait of our establishment ; and that, when it had commmi- 
cated a new spirit to a portion of that establishment, it speedflj 
lost its savor. I trust the influence it has had, and the efifect it 
has produced over its own body, will not soon decay. How 
&r it may now be in a state of progress towards infidelity, in 
order to be God's providential instrument for purifying by per- 
secution, the establiishment which it has heretofore renovated b? 
an infusion of piety, time alone can discover ; but I own I kxML 
forward to a reign of irreligion, which will be the means of ren- 
dering more intense, the Christianity of a small remnant. If we 
live to see these days, may we be divinely enabled to be tnie 
and faithful, in the midst of apostacy. 

Farewell, my dear Friend, 

Yours always most faithfully, 

John J ebb. 

P. S. I shall be very desirous to hear from you. 

oo ■ 

LETTER LXI. 

To A. Knox, Esq. 

Cashel, Oct. 29. 1807. 

My dear Friend, 
1 HAVE just learned from the Archbishop, that the present state 
of the country has, in some measure, shaken your intention of 
visiting us. I believe he intends writing himself, by this post ; 
lest however, he should not, I cannot avoid assuring you, that 
the roads are perfectly safe in the day time ; and 3iat, in this 
our city, you may bo as quiet, as peaceable, and as free from 
outrage, as in the midst of Dublin itself. Your faiUng to come 
among us, would be a most grievous disappointment ; for which 
we are by no means prepared, after having so long been feast- 
ing on the very thought of seeing you ; therefore, if you wish 
for our perfection, do not put us to the trial of having our minds 
overset by your change of plan. 

Two nights ago, I received Col. Blackader*, for which 1 
return you my hearty thanks. It is very interesting and in- 
structive, so far as I have gone ; and, I dare say, will prove 
at least equally so, throughout. It reached nie, when 1 was 

♦ The Life of Col. Blackatlcr. . . Ed. 
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engaged with Sir W. Forbes's Life of Beattie, which I could by 
no means desert. This last is surely a work of great interest 
I am particularly struck with the li^t it throws upon Scotch 
metaphjTsics ; and am confirmed in what I before suspected, 
that the Edinburgh reviewers felt they were fighting their own 
battlct in attacking this work so bitterly. They evidently hate 
BeattiOy and Beattie's letters ; because the one successfully op- 
posed, and the others no less satisfactorily exhibit, that mystery 
of iniquity, in which the said reviewers are deeply involved. 

* A cay'ling, cold, pert, disputatioui train.* 

It delights me that such marked predilection should be shown 
for our establishment, our liturgy, and even our ecclesiastical 
constitution, by a presbyterian, a stranger, and a man of letters. 
His fondness, too, for classical Uterature ; his undogmatic views 
of religion ; his taste for the scriptures ; his cordiid detestation 
of metaphysical entanglements; all endear him to me. His 
religious sentiments, doubtless, were often superficial, and in- 
distinct ; but then, I cannot help thinking he would have been a 
fit, and grateful recipient of better ways, both of thinking and 
feeling, had they been thrown in his way. Afler all, divine 
Providence has difierent instruments, in cufierent departments. 
He was a very useful one, in his way ; and had he never written 
more than even the minstrel, he would still have been no com- 
mon benefactor: for, in this world, an innocent and elegant 
amusement, which may, into the bargain, improve both the taste 
* and the afiections, is no small addition to our common stock. 

I lately wrote a sermon, in which are some tolerably good 
thoughts ; some allowable plagiarism from Chrysostom ; two 
lines and a half, from your letter on fitunes and feelings ; about 
as much firom John Smith ; about as much firom the morality 
of St Augustin ; about as much fi'om Plutarch : and die rest, 
I hope made my own ; and receiving its shape and color, firom 
having passed through my mind and heart ; but, assuredly, in 
the first instance, imbibed firom you. Therefore, you, in fact, 
mounted the pulpit ; and you are answerable for ihe doctrine I 
delivered, ^ext Sunday, I hope to preach on the subject of 
the day, it being the festival of All Saints. A heavy cold has 
impeded me lutherto : but I expect, this evening, to be^ in 
earnest ; and, for that purpose, have declined dining with the 
Archbishop. I know not whether I told you, that I had lately 
talked wiUi J. F. ; and think him a very important acquisition. 
^In truth, firom that young man, I expect extraordinary things ; 
and he seems as prudent, as he is good. 

You will gratify and oblige me by bringing down Hutchinson, 
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LETTER LXn. 
To A. Kmx^ jBif • 

CmImI^ IWdky, Ju. It. WM. 
Ht DSAR Fr1£1C1>, 

I HATB Ais moraing had two Tiaita ; of wUch, while die im- 
preariop is fiesh upoo mjrmindv I wish to giro joa aooie m^ 
comA : dus must apokigiae for m^ so prenatmely *^*^*y*"'f- 
ting joUf on (I tmstj your safe amval at home ; and jour bap> 
P7 meeting widi a fiiend, jAo must have been anxioaa to aee 
you.* 

Just as I had finished my break&st, — — came in. He told 
me that he had feh a severe pang, at learning that you had left 
Cashel. He had no idea of your going so soon ; and was tru- 
ly ffrieved, that he had not an opportunity of taking his leave* 
and I suspect, abo, of disburthening his mind. For, not beii^ 
in any measure reconciled to himself, he concluded that be 
must have sunk in your estimation. So perfectly right are all 
his views and feelings, respecting the occurrence of last week« 
that my ofRce was rather consolatory, than corroborative* 
The fact is, his mind was so wounded, that it needed the balm 
vi^ch my friendship could afford. Among other things he de- 
clared, that had he actually gone to that place, he could not re- 
main in Cashel : that so soon as his place here could be filled, 
he would have betaken himself to his parish ; from a feeling, 
that his usefulness here had been destroyed. Even as it is, 
he thinks that his mind and powers are not adequate to the sit- 
uation he fills ; that it oversets him, intellectually and morally ; 
and that, though he will certainly do nothing rashly, he cannot 
help regarding it as a providential indication, that Cashel is not 

* Mufb FcrguBson. . . Ed. 
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to be his destination ; that he has, repeatedly and remarkably, 
been prevented from establishing himself in a settled residence 
here, vrben on the very eve of completing his purpose. He 
threw out, also, an idea, that, under the circumstances which 
have lately occurred, a change of officers mi^t be essential to 
the success of the scheme, ^t seems to be providentially set 
- OD foot amongst us. It has occurred to me, that, as you had 
no opportunity of personal communication with him, a short 
letter, confimung him in those views, idiich he not only holds, 
but I do think loves, and tending to restore him in his own es- 
timation, might have a serviceable effect : he is, in truth, a most 
guileless, warm-hearted, and unworldly man. 

Just as went out, Whitty came in. He immediately 

proceeded to unburthen himself; and that, in such a manner, 
as to raise him very considerably in my esteem and regard. 
He was affected even to tears ; and what I was gratified with 
was, that his sensibility had been keenly wounded by the man- 
ner of your reproof. He, most cordially and unreservedly, ad- 
mits, and feels, the force of all your arguments ; and declares, 
that his veneration for you is such, as he cannot find words to 
express. He shrunk from the idea of stating to you all that he 
had to state, not in the way of justification, but to account for 
die step he had taken. Strange as it may seem, he actually 
went against his will, and all his relishes, on, what he most er- 
rcmeously conceived to be, a point of duty. In forming this 
decision, he was strengthened by what ho could not bring him- 
self to mention to you, 's having gone, two years ago, to 

tody ^'s ball. He now clearly sees, that the thing was 

most decidedly wrong ; and that, consequently, it could not be 
justified by the practice of an individual, however reputable. 

He also fiilly feels, that, within these two years, 's views 

and feelings, have undergone essential alteration ; and that that 
admirable, and truly evangelic man, is daily growing in unmix- 
ed ffoodness. On the whole, the conversation I had with Whit> 
tj, has left on my mind a very pleasant impression. I seem to 
perceive that he has got some principles, from the discourse 
you pronounced to him, which will be of general application r 
and certainly, sensibilities have been called forth in him, by this 
occasion, which I had not known were in his nature. I leave it 
in your judgment, whether a letter to him, might not be a kindf 
and usenU £ing.* 

* The oooTeraationa quoted in this letter, took place, in consequence of Mr^ 
Knox baring strongly remonstrated with the excellent clergyman alluded tow on ■ 
subject, soon afterwards, more fully treated by Mr. Jebb, in * A Letter to a Young 
Clergyman on the Subject of Fashionable Amusements. Private impressioii. 
Dublin : 1808. Reprinted. London : 1890.' See ' Practical Theology,' toI. u. p. 
S67. . . Ed. 
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I saw you pass this morning, with a pang which I could not 
repress, though I hope so soon to have the luippiness of meeting 
you. Through the course of the day I have been low ; and, 
at this moment, I feel a degree of regret, which a rigid censor 
would call weakness. I hope it is something better ; and I 
pray that it may be kept in due bounds. You yourself, my dear 
Sir, felt it when we parted, and I cannot be ashamed to fed 
with you. 

Farewell, my dear Friend, and may God bless you ! 

John Jbbb. 
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LETTER 51. 

To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

Jan. 22. 1808. 

Mt dear Friend, 
Your letter gratified me much ; and I mean to foUow your ad- 
vice, whenever I can get myself in proper tune for doing, what 
would be, in my line, rather a new thing ; new, I mean, as to 
accidental habit, I having never had occasion to write exactly 
under the same circumstances before. I was prosperous in my 
journey ; I had the moon, coming out, on Wednesday morning, 
and I had the sun, coming in ; his setting beams, were flaming 
on all the windows about the circular road, as I passed it Poor 

S is more reasonable ; he called on me, Tuesday ; and I 

thought I could not do better than produce, what had entertained 
a man ill in body, to one who, I feared, was but sick in mind. 
I, accordingly, showed him your 107th Psalm* ; and afler- 
wards, when I saw fitting, the sermon on the mount, with which 
he was greatly delighted. Poor fellow! I will do my best to 
keep him, now I have got him (a little) again. I have to say a 
word or two to the Archbishop ; and therefore, must say only 
to you, that I am, 

Ever yours, 

A. K. 

* See the Christian Observer for January, 1810 ; in which the paper here re- 
ferred to, wa« afterwarda inserted inadvertently, by a friend, without the Bishop's 
knowledge, and consequently without having received his final correclion. . . Ed. 
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LETTER 62. 
To iht Rev. J. Jebb. 

Jan. 23. 1806. 

Mt dear Friend, 
In sending you a packet of Methodist Magazines, I wish just 
to say a word or two. 

Observe the extracts from Paley. Are they not wonderful ? 
At first, I imagined they must be some remains of early writ- 
ings ; but, from what is said in the remarks on Dr. Gray's dia- 
logue, I should rather infer, that they have been written by him 
in his latest years. I am, therefore, anxious to see the newly 
published volume of his sermons ; but they have not yet come 
to Ireland. 

Within this hour, I have a letter from , inclosing a spe- 
cimen of his arrangement of the sermon on the mount. His in- 
tention is to follow you ; and he has, so far, generally done so ; 
but I perceive some variety in the divisions, and I think it will be 
interesting, to compare the whole of his, with yours. I shall, of 
course, urge him to go on with it ; but, at all events, it is no tri- 
fling sanction of the general idea, that such a mind as his should 
take to it so cordiaUy. 

Poor Stopford visited me, in a kind way, yesterday. I put 
your 107th rsalm first, and Uien the sermon on the mount*, in- 
to his hands. I was glad to have such a matter to converse widi 
him upon, it being peculiarly suitable to him ; he having both 
taste, and critical acumen : he was greatly pleased, and wonder- 
ed it should not have been discovert before. I recommend to 
you to read particularly, Lowth's 4th, 18th, 19th, and 20th pre- 
lections ; as I conceive they contain many observations, stnctly 
applicable to the sermon on the mount : as to the reality of the 
poetical character in this, even the following words, alone, appear 
to me conclusive : . • 

Yoco Didacticum, versibus eleganter et acute concinnatis 
pnecepta includens, et comparationibus, sive apertb sive occul- ^ 
tls, saspe illustratum. 

Sententiosmn • • dicendi genus primifm statuo Hebreeorum sty- 
li poetici charactera, ut qui omnium maxime est insignis et latis- 
sime patet SwU etiam noniuftia, neque ea sane ineUgantia Poe^ 
maia^ qu» nihil fere aliud habent poeticum prceter numeros 
(what these are, or whether they are any thing, he pretends not 

* The Bubop'i dwtribution of it, according to Ui« Uwi of Hebrew partUeliMi : 
See Secred literature, Sect, zziii. p. 4S9. . . Ed. 
VOL. I. 38 
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to say) atque cam ex qua ipsa numerorum suavitas magna ei 
parte constat, sententiarum concinnitatem. • . PtsbI. It. 

This last observation, which is self-evidently just* settles die 
point respecting, the sermon on the mount. 

Observe, that our Savior himself describes his t>wn mediod 
of teachbg to have been, ep naQOifiung. 

Lowth has opened the way, much rather than exhausted 
the work : as an instance of his omission, I would jpcmit out, 
his dwelling, wholly, on the short sentences in the Froveibs ; 
and not giving so much as one instance of that longer species of 
proverb, whi^ is so very beautiful ; and which occurs, (or exam- 
ple, at the end of two successive chapters, the 23d and 24th. 

is in the drawing-room waiting for me ; therefore, for 

the present adieu. 

Most faithfully and cordially yours,. 

A. A.* 
—00 

LETTER LXIII. 

To Ji. Knox, Esq. 

Cashel, Jan. 25. 1S05. 

Mt dear Friend, 
I CANNOt but make an effort to thank you for your letters ; and 
for your thoughifulness in sending mc the magazines, into 
which I have not yet had time to look. Ever since you left 
this, I have been close prisoner to the house. I ventured too 
far, in going to church, and felt the effects of so dobig ; but I 
am getting better. What I most regret is, the loss of the Arch- 
bishop's society. Kind and excellent man ! He sent me as 
a present his Biographical Dictionary, in fifteen volumes ; and 
with it a note, which makes the present such an one, as will 
gladden me as long as I live. You shall see it when we meet, 
always with the reserve of the providential proviso. 

I rejoice that your journey was so prosperous, and the after 
effects of so very mild a nature. I rejoice, not only for you 
and your friends, but for Cashel ; for may we not hope, now 
the communication to and fro is so i)leasantly open, that your 
visits will be frequent ; annual, at least. 

I thank you for your references, to which I will attend. Just 
at present, as the Psalms are a more immediate object with me 
than the sermon on the mount, I have been engaged more with 
the lyric, than the sententious poetry, of the Hebrews : with 
this view, I have attempted a translation and arrangement 
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of Moses' scmg, which I enclose for your perusal. It is doubt- 
less faulty, in the detail ; but I could be glad to have your 
opinion of the disposition, as a whole ; and, especially, of the 
distribution among different interlocutors. When the language 
of my version may appear most poetical, it is most literal : e. g. 
* I mil whet the lightning of my swonL' There are two or 
three fine instances of the alternate stanza. In the last of 
them, the beauty is entirely destroyed, by the version in com- 
mon use. My rendering there, * From the naked head of the 
enemy,' is strictly literal. 

I am more and more adverse to pursuing the latin version 
any further. In order to give the spirit and manner of the 
Hebrew, it must be so solecistical and unclassical, that it 
would shock readers of taste ; especially those, who have been 
well instructed at great public schools. This may be, in some 
measure, avoided, by a person who unites, with a relish for He- 
brew poetry, a true classical taste, and a profound acmiaintance 
with the b^t latin authors ; as did Bishop Lowth. jBut, even 
here, in order to be classical, somewhat must be detracted from 
the primitive air. I, therefore, feel disposed to stick to the 
language I am best acquainted with ; and hope, that, by some 
pains, and by diligent application to Hebrew, and to the most 
approved biblical critics, I may be enabled to give the Psalms 
in a better English dress, than they at present appear in. 

I perfectly agree with you, that a wide field remains unex- 
plored, especially in the department of the sententious poetry. 
Lowth's taste confined him, for the most part, to the sublimer 
order ; to the ode, the elegy, the idyllium, &c. If he had pos- 
sessed more philosophy, he would have penetrated deeper into 
the nature, the uses, and the elegance of the sententious. I 
look to deriving much light, firom a close inspection of the con- 
tinuous proverb, as exhibited in the instances you refer to, as 
well as in many of the other parts of the Old Testament. 
These contain, assuredly, the rough draft, of what was brought 
to its utmost perfection, in the sermon on the mount And I 
conceive, it will be easy to show, that a happier, and more ap- 
propriate vehicle for deep philosophy, could not have been im- 
agined. 

I purpose giving deep attention to the lectures of Lowth, 
which you recommend. Your extracts abundantly establish the 
poetical character of the sermon on the mount ; and I am right 
glad that there is such testimony, also, as Stopford and Major 
. The opposite characters of the witnesses, is surely cor- 
roborative. 

The Archbishop has just called ; and sat with me for an hour. 
To be sure, it is impossible not to loyo him. * Nemo ilium vc- 
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nerabilein, qui non simul amabilein diceret' I ha¥e reveraei 
S^aeca's epithets ; but I am sure, in this instaDce, I have made 
him speak truth. Our invaluable friend, is more and mora im- 
pressed with the Hebrew poetry. He agrees in thinking it mj 
duty to study the language ; and will do the same himselC One 
thing he has suggested, which I ¥dll leave it to your judgment 
to pronounce upon ; namely, that, till something is in a matnie, 
and producible state, it may be well not to say much of this matp 
ter ; lest the idea should be caught, and clumsily, or imperfect- 
ly, put forward, so as to throw discredit on the indole system. 1 
own, had this been sooner suggested, I should be mcNre cautious 

how I write to . To hun, I spoke about the psalms, and 

the psalms only ; adding, however, that Bishop Lowth had not 
pursued his own system far enough ; that his synonymous paral- 
lelisms are, in fact, climacterical ; and that there is a more re- 
gular distribution into stanza, than he is aware of. I gave, as 
specimens, the two stanzas from Isaiah xxvii., and that from 
rsalm Ixxxiv. Not a word did I say of the sermon on the 
mount. 

Yours most faithfully and affectionately, 

JoHlf J£BB. 
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LETTER 63. 
To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

Jan. 27. 1808. 

My dear Friend, 
I THANK you much for your letter, and as much for the valuable 
and interesting inclosure. In its present state, I will not con- 
sider it as more than the first draft ; and viewing it so, I am 
deeply pleased with it. But its effect on myself is as nothing, 
compared with what I have this moment been observing, in my 
sensible and tasteful friend. Miss Forgusson. Immediately af- 
ter dinner, I put it into her hands ; and I assure you, she was 
delighted almost to ecstasy : she positively wiped her eyes, to 
enable her to read it. In fact, it was most gratifying to mark 
the impression thus made by it, on a plain, right, strong, unso- 
phisticated mind, it is much above the test afforded by Mo- 
liere's old woman. 

As to what you say of Latin and English, I subscribe with both 
my hands. I acquiesce in it sympathetically ; nothing can be 
more true. I also cordially approve of your giving yourself, in 
the first instance, to the Psalms. I consider them as the most 
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important part of the Old Testament ; because they so prevalent- 
ly refer to the interior ; and also, because they are so exquisitely 
fitted to catch the mind of youth. This last remark was made 
to me, within this hour, by Miss F. ; but I feel it to be the fact, 
fit>m thorough experience. 

As to the Archbishop's idea, much as I respect every thing 
that comes from him, I do not accede to it, on the one hand, 
nor wh<^y dissent from it, on the other. Caution is good in 
every way ; but, in this particular, scrupulous caution is need- 
less. I should think it right to be cautious, even to scrupu- 
losity, in speaking of some things which occur to my mind, 
because they require ripeness of mind to receive them. But 
your ideas of Hebrew poetry are open to investigation ; and 
the more they are investigated, they will be the more approved 
of. I should not speak thus, if I thought the subject, in any 
material part, admitted of a shadow of doubt ; but it does not : 
evidently for this reason ; those who have explored it before 
you, go all your length in principle ; but they do not follow up 
their own principles, in practice. This last is so much the case, 
that I wonder at it : for instance, Lowth says, in his 23d PrsBl., 
speaking of elegiac verse, ' Tales versus' (that is, such as are 
in the first four chapters of the Lamentations) * sunt, in toto 
psalmo, undeviginti ; extra Bntad^v quee duobis cjusmodi versi- 
bus longiusculis constat, et uno insuper breviori, quseque bis 
ponitur.' Now it seems plain to me, that there are in that 
Psalm, first, four couplets of the constructive kind, though, per- 
haps, not wholly so : then two triplets ; then, I conceive, and 
not before, four elegiac couplets, or eight elegiac verses, implying 
however, a couplet relation among themselves, but proceeding 
by pairs ; then, a connecting verse (the 11th), in wluch some- 
thins of the length of the elegiac, and something of the brevity 
of the common couplet, mingling together ; the next, is a pure 
couplet, like those at the commencement ; then, as I take it 
(verse 13th), a very beautiful quatrain : and then, a concluding 
triplet I have not your copy to refer to ; but I should suppose 
it does not much differ from what I have just laid down ; and, 
if we are ri^t, the Bishop is wrong. 

I have smcere pleasure in mentioning, for I am more solici- 
tous diat we should be rightj than that we should be original^ 
that we are not the first discoverers of the climax. However it 
may have escaped Lowth, it was not overlooked by a less in- 
genious man. Primate Newcome, in his preliminary discourse 
to his translation of Ezekiel. When he is proceeding to give 
specimens of the various parallelisms, he says, * This subject 
is largely and ably discussed, in Bishop Lowth's excellent 
treatise on Ae Hebrew poetry ; and in the very instructive 
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dissertation, prefixed to his comment on Isaiah. From the 
various examples of ornament and elegance vdiich might be 
produced, I shall select a very few, and &06e, of that particular 
class, where the foUatoing clauses $o dhernfy the precedmg anei, 
as to rise above them.^ 

Now, my firiend, do you not feel it of great moment* that 
this fact should have been felt and recognized, by such a genius 
as Primate Newcome ? it is no fancy^ when it struck him as a 
f€u:t. I surely know no one, except Jean Le Clerc himself 
whose testimony I should so value, in such a matter; and 
Primate Newcome, is to us both, better far than J. Le Clerc, 
or any one we could think of. 

The hour presses, otherwise I might call your observation to 
part of the Psalm just referred to ; and beg you to consider, 
whether, ' converting the soul' is not, nvsvfia or a^en^, and 

* making wise the simple' {ooq>iX,ovoa yi/7r*a, the Ixx.) is not 
alfidBujL ; and similarly, in the next verse, whether sv^p^faivorta 
KaQSunp^ and apuxiXfivaa wpdaXfiovg^ do not come under the same 
rule? 

I wished to add something about the 13th verse, which I take 
to be an alternate quatrain; but I have not, perhaps, many 
moments to make free with. I only say, therefore, compare 

* presumptuous,' in the first number, with * upri^t,' in the third ; 
and have * dominion over me,' in the sec<Mid, with * innocent 
from the great transgression,' in the last 

Ever yours, 

A. K 
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LETTER 54. 

To the Rev. J, Jebb. 

Dawson St^ Jan. 90. 1808. 

My dear Friend, 
Knowing as I do that you like to hear from me, let me say lit- 
tle or much, I will talk to you this aflemoon. I wished to give 
you some more particular remarks, on your song of Moses ; 
but I have not been able, from avocations that I could not ward 
off. 

One of these was a pleasant business : yesterday evening, 1 
was at Stopford^s ; and to-day Mrs. S. has told me, that he 
was highly pleased, and said that he had never spent so com- 
pletely comfortable an evening willi me. Our chief talk was 
about Hebrew poetiy. He takes to our idea astonishingly ; and 
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says, * How wonderful is it, that this thing should be just now 
coming out, after having so long lain concealed.' 

I would say something about the Song of Moses, were it not 
thai I have gone through it in part only, in the manner I wish to 
do ; I shall, therefore, make it the subject of a distinct and fu- 
ture letter. 

Since I came to town, I have been looking into Street's 
version of the Psalms, which I happen to have ; and I clearly 
see, that if this work be the best of the kind, which probably it 
189 much is left for others to do : as to the stanzas, he knows no- 
tfaiitf^ about them ; and these I conceive to be essential, to any 
perfect rendering, of any Hebrew poem. For what are those 
stanzas, but the various shapes, of various poripiaia ? Conse- 
quently, that graceful precision, (two words which could seldom 
be fiuriy put together,) which forms the chief charm of the sacra 
poesis, cannot be made apparent, if the stanzas are overlooked. 

My looking into Street, confirms me in an idea I threw out 
to you ; that, to do justice to the spirit of the Old Testament 
poetry, our own aboriginal words are to be preferred, to any im- 
puted from Greek, or Latin dialects. For example, does he gain 
any thing in the 10th and 21st verses of the 119th Psalm, by 
using the word devicUe ? Is not the wander^ and the erry of our 
bible translation, a great deal more suitable ? There is an ad- 
ditional reason for attending to this : that the quanti^ of our 
aboriginal words, and those of the original text of the Old Tes- 
tament, are more likely to agree : quantilyf I mean, in a plain, 
not technical sense ; for the length, not the accentuation of 
words. 

I wish you to look at the third chapter of the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah, and observe, whether sameness of idea, does not, 
in the general, accompany sameness of letter ? It is certainly 
not alike strict, throughout that chapter of sixty-six verses ; but 
I think you will find it so obviously prevalent, as to put the in- 
tention beyond doubt ; and perhaps, to excite a doubt, whether, 
where it does not appear, the oversight of transcribers, or error 
of translators, may not be, most probably, in fault But, if the 
fact I speak of be made out in substance, it is a great point sain- 
ed ; for these alphabetical pieces of poetiy, are our strong-hold. 
They put the general principles of the system beyond doubt ; 
and what they give witness to, respecting precision and regulari- 
ty, can scarcely be disputed, because of the regularity of their 
own character. I think you will see there is ground for those 
remarks, when you consider the chapter referred to. 

I own I have a doubt whether Lowth may be right, in the 
view he has given of the elegiac verses of the Hebrews. I 
mean, whether what he takes to be a lengthened verse, is not 
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rather a couplet, with the second member much shorter than the 
first ; and of consequence whether 

Diffiigere mves redeunt jam graimna camfMn, 
Arboribusque come, 

be not as near a likeness, a3 any other we could pitch upon. 
I see there is a variety, even in that most distinctly marked 
chapter ; but I do not see, that it actually contradicts the idea 
I am now giving ; for I conceive it is evident, that a bimembral 
character prevails, throughout the majority of the verses. 
For example, 

4. My flesh and my skin hath he made old, 

He hath broken my bones ; 
6. He hath builded against me, 

And compassed with gall and travail. 

6. He hath set me in dark places, 

As the dead <^old : 

7. He hath hedged me about, that I cannot get out \ 

He hath m^ie my chain neavy. 

8. And, when I cry and shout, 

He shutteth out my prayer ; ^ 

9. He hath inclosed my ways with hewn stone, 

He hath made my paths crooked. 

I like this better, for this reason, because real grief is abrupt, 
rather than long-winded ; and I doubt, too, whe^er, when Hus, 
or some similar measure, is used didactically, the same disposi- 
tion would not be an improvement, as giving relief to the struc- 
ture ; for instance, 

The law of Jehoyah is perfect, 

Converting the soul ; 
The testimony of Jehovah is sure, 

Making wise the simple. 

Lest I should be too late, I must only add, that I am 

Ever yours, 

A. K. 
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LETTER 56. 
To the Rev. J. Jebb. 
^ Bsllevfle, April 11. 1806. 

Mt dear Friend, 
Your acceptable letter reached me on Saturday, in the midst 
of my movements ; I could* therefore, do nothing but read ikt 
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mere letter*, and put the papers in my pocket. I have since 
read the letter with care ; and I think it is exactly what I formed 
the idea of, when we last talked it over. There is, therefore, one 
passage only, ahout which I aiii yet in douht. It is, * Few of 
our profession, I wilUngly concede, are caUed to this high and 
holy department ; but they, &c.' Now, I own, I have my ap- 
prehensions, lest this should be misunderstood, partly as a fanati- 
cal, and partly as an arrogant idea : we well know, it is sound 
sense, and simple truth ; but we know its bearine, in value of 
various pnecognita, with which many, into whose iiands it may 
fall, are wholly unfurnished. I think something like this might be 
nubstituted : . . * Those of our profession, who know nothing 
of this^high and holy department, will consequently feel no need 
of that strictness, which essentially belongs to it ; and their 
taking such Uberties, may, possibly, not make themselves any 
worse ; nor, are any objects they pursue, likely to be marred 
by it ; but they, &c.' I give you the hint, to turn in your mind ; 
and think it best to postpone putting the manuscript into the 
printer's hands, until I have your reply. Campbell is so expe* 
ditious, that it would answer no end to give it to him, until he 
can pursue it to the end. 

I greatly rejoice in all you tell me about . I did not 

like the composition, nor arrangement, of the lecture on Friday : 
but other persons were very well satisfied, and that set me at 
rest There was not, so far as I recollect, any thing we could 
except against, as to matter ; and there were favorite points of 
ours, put forth boldly, but 1 should think, to his hearers, very 
obscurely. However, what could we have in reason expected, 
beyond what has taken place ? and then, the prospect of what 
twelve months may effect in his mental habits, is as cheering as 
any thing of the kind can be. 

All you say of your conversation with , I cordially 

adopt ; with this difference, that, what you describe, as the ef- 
fect of being more on a level of mind with , I would rer 

solve into a simpler, and surer fact : ' In the mouth of two wit* 
nesses, shall every word be established.' What one, only, talks 
about, may be delusion ; however respectable his mental preten- 
sions may be, in other instances : but when another clear, 
strong-minded person, comes forward, and gives the same view 
of mng^ a difference of feeling will take place in a candid 
mind, from the agreement of both, which no individual explana- 
tions, or assurances, could have produced. Such, I taice it, 
along with a happy opportuneness of circumstances, has been 

* The Bishop's ' Letter to a younf; Clergyman, on the Subject of Amuse* 
ments.* . . Ed. 

VOL. 1. 34 
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the case between you and — — ; and I must add to this, thst 
in your hands, the matter in question might bear a soberer as- 
pect, than in mine. I become effervescent, while you remain 
equ8i)le ; I am, therefore, oAen declamatoiy, while you are al- 
wajTS logical ; I can only say, on the whole, that I am the bet- 
ter satisfied with what God has given me, whmi I see tbat« 
which possibly I could not have, consislenthr with the wbnAe of 
my destination, or of my nature, so wonderfully and happily 
supplMKl, by Uie apt arrangement of pure Providence. I le- 
member J<^ Wesley remaridnff in his journal, on lllr. Fletd^ 
er's coming opportunely to aid nim at the sacrament, Mr. F. 
bavhig, just the minute or two before, come from the dnirch 
where he had been priested : * When my strength was nearly 
exhausted, how astonishingly has God sent me hdp ; and meh 
help, from the mountains of Swisserland !' Little did Mr. W. 
then know, what an eventual help he, and the truth he maintain- 
ed, and was app<Hnted to transmit, should receive, from this 
mysteriously far-fetched auxiliary. And now, I cannot but feel a 
tlK>u^t rising, about ends of Providence, respectin|^ whidi, I 
certainly woiud not dare to make distinct calculations; but 
toward which, my imagination turns instinctively, diough, I 
hope, humbly and modestly.* By the way, finding but one set 
of Fletcher's works at White Friars', I desired it to be set apart 
for you ; being fully confident you ought to have them. 

Yours ever, 

A. K. 
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LETTER LXIV. 

To A. Knox, Esq. 

Glebe House, Loughbrickland, 
AprU 12. laOB. 

My dear Friend, 
I CANNOT let the mail coach pass, as it will in a few hours, 
without conveying my thanks, for your prompt and pleasant let- 
ter ; and for your judicious observations, on that passage of the 
MS. It is curious, that precisely the same apprehension of 
probable misconception arose in my mind. I suppressed it, 
however, partly because you had dropped no such hint, but es- 
pecially, because I knew, if the paragraph were really question- 
able, you would not let it pass, in your final revision. The 

* Mr. Knox seems here to allude to his similar connection with his friend, so ear- 
ly and unexpectedly brought in his way, at Derry. . . Ed. 
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mif^^estion, then, is no more than I am prepared for ; and it 
gimtifies me« as afTording another of those clearly indfi^>endent 
MMDcidencea, which I rejoice to discover, between your judg- 
meDt, and my own. Tour alteration, I feel dtq[K)sed fiuly to 
adopt, in sense and spirit ; and so, I should, in wmxis too, did 
I not feel the necessity of making the passage square with my 
cubical jnode of composition. The following substitutiim, you 
«3I hare the goodness to modify as you please, and then inter- 
line it, as am^ed in the MS. * But ^y, &c.' 

. I should be ^^ad to know, whether you received my note 
about the poor woman ; and whether you have been able to take 
any step in her favor. I find that I miscalculated as to time ; 
and must close in order to catch the post Tou will (not, of 
eourse, but as you know it is felt, and can, therefore, conscien* 
ftiously undertake the commission,) be pleased to present my 
aflectiooate compliments, to Mr. and Mrs. L Thou^ I 

•oppose you are at ^- — ^ I direct for the better security to 
Dublin. I hope to be there in time for the clerical*, and, of 
course, for D 's penitentiary sermon ; which, as an honor- 
ary governor, I feel myself bound to attend. 

Yoyrs most faithfully, 

John Jebb« 
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Carrick on 8uir, Than. 8| clock P. BL 1806. 

Mt dear Mr. Knox, 
About an hour ago, I arrived here, after having been again 
nearly baffled at naterford; not a post carriage was to be 
had there, till, at length, after three hours' delav, I was fortu- 
nate enough to procure a return chaise firom mis place. Of 
course, I cannot reach Cashel, in time for to-morrow's catechiz- 
ing ; for, though I might, possibly, make a forced march, by 
riaing at four o'clock in the morning ; this would be too hazard- 
ous an attempt, in the present state of my health. 

I was employing myself on the road, m retracing the delist 
and instruction I derived, fix>m your conversation, during the 
last ten weeks : and, though I could not but feel some unpleas- 
ant drawbacks, from my own mental,. and bodily indispositions, 
kbe retrospect, on the whole, was satis&ctory and cheerful. 
VVhatever j^aitial obscurations my views have undergone, I feel a 
sober conviction, that they are more clear and vivid, than before 
^our visit to Cashel. I have had an experimental proof, that 

* A meeting of clerical firiendi in Dublin, elsewhere alluded to in the correipon- 
lencc. . . Ed. 
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views of no other nature, would suit the turn of my mind and dis- 
positions. . Calvinism, I believe, would make me mad ; and any 
doing system, would be altoce^er inadecjuate, to cure my moral 
and mtellectiml maladies. However trymg the discipline was, I 
rejoice in die doubts and difficulties of the last three days. 
Triey have discovered, what I had before an inadequate concep- 
tion of, , . the weakness of my mental powers ; and clear I am, 
that the discovery of weakness is an indispensable pre-requisite, 
towards attaining the wisdom from above. My only fear is, 
that I annoyed you, (not personally, but throu^ the kind inter- 
est you take in me,) by wrongnesses of manner and expression : 
for such errors, I know I have your pardon ; and, on reflection, 
it is not amisSf that you should be in tolerable possession of my 
failings ; in order, that, like a wise physician, you may prescribe 
such alteratives, as may produce a good effect, in subserving to 
what I am convinced is the grand alterative, heart devoHan : 
prayer, is, undoubtedly, the life and soul of spirituality. I can- 
not now recall particular passages of scripture on the pcnnt, being 
rather fatigued ; but I can saf^y say, that so many presented 
themselves to my mind to-day, as to give an impression, that the 
whole scope and tenor of both Testaments, is in your &vor ; 
wbjle all mat is solidly practical, is effectually seemed, py the 
* Quis legem dat amantibus V 

Mr. ^'s letter is altogether an unique : there is, however, 

sincerity in it ; and a simplicity, bordering on weakness. How 
happily is it ordered, that religion should not primarily reside, 
in the intellect, and reasoning faculties : if mings were so, 
what would become of weak, well-meaning, pious people, like 
Mr. . 

I thought to-day about the ten virgins : if I am well, on my 
return, 1 have hopes of making an interesting, and instruc- 
tive discourse, for Sunday. If it pleases God that I should be 
otherwise, then I will ocdy do my best, in the way of raodiiied 
transcription. 

Remember me, most kindly and affectionately, to the good, 
and truly amiable family you are with. I cannot easily forget 
their kindness ; and metaphysics being excluded, I should be 
very happy in becoming their debtor for more kindnesses. I 
beheve you may trust me ; for, assuredly, I have received a 
clinical and anatomical lecture, on my own case, by which, I 
trust, I shall ultimately profit My eyes are becoming heavy, 
and lest I should fall into a trick, which, you know, I am some- 
times prone to, . . writing nonsense, I must conclude myself. 

My dear Sir, 
Your most obliged and affectionate Friend, 

John Jlbb. 
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LETTER LXV. 

To d. Knox, E$q. 

Cashel, June 1. 1808. 

Mr DEAR Friend, 
I' CANNOT let this large packet go to you, unaccompanied by a 
lew lines ; though, from a rheumaticobilious attack, I feel una- 
ble to write as'I could wish, either in matter, manner, or length. 

My journey was safe, but not prosperous : bad roads, and 
worse carriages, detained mc ; so that I was obliged to sleep a 
second ni^t on the road. On reaching Cashel, however, I felt 
myself qmte indemnified, by findifSg my friends well ; and by 
being cordially received ; and by learning, that all matters are 
in good train : and especially, by perceiving, that home was not 
iricsome, even afler the matchless scenes, and the beloved friends, 
I'had left behind. My first employment has been, to transcribe 

for Mrs. L , the sermon which she began to copy ; in which, 

you will perceive, that I have paid some attention to your sug- 
gested alterations. To it, I have added the next sermon, as a 
suitable accompaniment ; and I shall be much obliged by your 
conveying them, together with the enclosed note. 

I have yet no opportunity of judging, whether I am improved 
by my absence. All that I can precUcate of myself, is, that I 
am enabled to bear up with tolerable complacency, under a debil- 
itating, and incapacitating frame of body ; and, that I feel an 
earnest desire^when it slmll please God to remove the inability, 
to be employed in his service. 

I can, at present, only promise to write a letter, when in a 
better frame of body. Meantime, a few lines from you would 
rejoice 

Your most obliged, ' 

and affectionate Friend, 

John Jebb. 

00 

LETTER 66. 
To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

Dublin, June 6. 1808. Whitoun-Monday. 

My DEAR Friend, 
On coming to town this day, I received yours ; and it relieved 
mc from anxiety. I was afraid you were unwelL I find I was 
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not altogether wrong ; but I am happy Jto find, that it is only 
such an indisposition, as the state of the weather is sufficient to 

explain. Since I arrived, I saw Mrs. L , and handed her 

your note, and its accompaniment She desired me to assure 
you of her gratitude ; and I feel myself more safe in doing so, 
than most persons are in a diploiMtique trust. 

I S3rmpathize with you in th^ondly feelings, that your meet- 
ing with your Gashel friends has excited ; and I beg to be re- 
membered to Messrs. and 9 with sincere cordiali^. 

I do hope and trust, you will be more and more happy ; and, 
consequently, be fitted to lead others to happiness, ui ftct, I 
am as sure (^ it, as a creature conscious of shortsightedness of 
mind (far beyond the same creature's bodily shortaightedneas) 
can be. ^ 

I had the pleasure of a letter firom the invaluable Archbisfaq), 
the same time with yours ; who says, * Remember me to Jekw, 
to whom I have behaved with shameiful nefflect, though not, in 
reality, so ill, as it must appear to him ; for I executed his com- 
mission, and sent the books to meet Miyor ' at Hdiybead ; 
where I conclude they now are, he not having yet reached that 
place.' 

The Archbishop encloses me a warm4iearted letter, written 
to him by Wilberforce, in consequence of a note fix>m me. 
They have not yet met, but I think they will meet ; and I anu 
authorized to anticipate a right pleasant meeting ; both being a 

little heretical about the R C 's. They may compare 

notes, while I meditate my schemes of revenge against both ; 
against Mr. W., more than the Archbishop ; for his Grace, to 
his honor be it spoken, was silent. 

I was not a little struck, a day or two ago, with what I well 
remembered to have read before, . . the foUowing passage in a 
quotation from Farrer's sermons, at the Bampton Lecture, on 
the Beatitudes. Eclec. Rev. for Aug. 1815. 

*' It deserves our attention, that, as they are formed on the 
model of certain introductory sentences m the Psalms, which 
pronounce a blessing on various dispositions ; so, they are de- 
livered, in the same sententious and proverbial style. Thence, 
they bear the complexion of the poetry of the Hebrews ; which, 
in its prevailing character, is combined of parallel sentences ; 
clauses, wherein proposition corresponds with proposition, and 
term is answerable to term. Thus, every sentence, in this 
series, is composed of two clauses ; of which the former pro- 
nounces a certain disposition blessed ; as the latter states, where- 
in this blessedness consists.' This is a curious coincidence. 

Farewell, and bcheve me, ever yours, 

Alex. Knox. 
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LETTER 67. 

To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

DubUn, June 29. 1808. 

Mt dkar Friend, 
Your letter has given me sincere pleasure, as it contains as 
good an account, as I could have reasonably expected. You 
flay about poor Whitty, exactly what fits you to say : at the 
flame time, die load o£ labor on you, is to be regretted. I 
Im^ it will not actually hurt you ; and if it does not, it may 
do you good, though not consciously, while you are doing it. 
Whit^ stays so long from Cashel, with great reluctance ; and 
the moment he can venture to return, he will ; all which you 
know. 

I am glad you have taken that disporting walk, through the 
pttdis of the ancients. Your own idM, founded on the article 
m the Athanastan creed, I conceive very just : and I suppose, a 
particular attention to our Lord's manner of speaking respecting 
himself, would add still more and more strength to it. His 
language being, I imagine, a]wa3rs BeapSffomongeni^s^ except 
when he meant to conceal his real nature. If you have Nelson's 
Life of Bull, you will find the whole matter in debate largely 
expatiated on, (Sect. Ivii. &c.) in the account of the Fidei P^i- 
cen» Defensio; and, what is curious, Calvin appears to be 
the great antagonist of the ancient doctrine : what a universal 
innovator, that man was ! and yet, it seems, that his zeal against 
the subordination, did not imply equal zeal for sameness of 
nature. See Orton's Letters to Dissenting Ministers, pages 
189. and 196. (By the way, I could wish to see that tract of 
Fawcett's.) Thus, you see, the i4)parently highest mund, is 
not always the safest. But how natural was it, in Calvin, to 
take the ground, that excluded from his faith, what he so strong- 
ly rejected in practice ; personally, no less than ecclesiastically. 
In fact, mWcbfnoiton, was not a term in John Calvin's vocabu- 
larv. But the worst of it was, that, by not allowing such an 
order in the Divine Essence, as would safely explfun certain 
texts, which seem to exclude strict co-ordinateness, he created 
a necessity for himself, and his followers, to explain them, when 
accidentally occurring, in a manner, not strictly consistent widi 
the co-essentiality : ul which, however, evinces more and more, 
that Calvinism, altogether, is a temporary scaffolding; which 
has so little firm work in it, as to need time, and its own weight 
only, at length to bring it down. 
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A new work, which has pleased the Archbishop mucht which 

G brought, and has left with me, and which you will see, 

as soon as £e Archbishop reaches you, would convince me of 
the truth of this last position ; if I wanted any fresh conviction. 
It is called ^ Zeal without Innovation' ; * and is meant as an apol- 
ogy for evangelical ministers and preaching. It is the work of a 
fair, good, ingenious, and liberal, mind, it concedes so much, 
as to the excesses and anomahes of those pleaded for, that I sus- 
pect they will give small thanks to their advocate ; and yet it 
maintains enough of Calvinism, to make it sure of havinc no 
effect, in conciliating one of the opponents. I do not bdieve 
the writer is a predestinarian, thou^ not clear from puzzle even 
about that ; but his Calvinism lies in his notions about justifica- 
tion by faith ; concerning which, he talks with superior incon- 
gruity, from the wish to make it palatable. More, in this way, 
than he has done, cannot be done : yet, I conceive, the attenqrt 
is only the more abortive. Nothing, therefore, that I ever saw* 
proves more to me the present increasing necessity, for some 
new, and sounder svstem. In describing the dilaj^dation of 
the establishment, (wnich he honestly loves, though unperfectiy 
understood by him) he gives a strong, and deplorably just pic- 
ture ; but he ofiers nothing, which any but his own side, and but 
a very few of the more moderate of those, will deem a remedy. 
I need say no more of it, till you see it ; except this only, tluut 
since filling the foregoing pages, I have read a section, with this 
title, ^ of j|;heir (the evangelical ministers) insisting on the neces- 
sity of a change of heart' : in which, there is, at once, actual 
excellence, and obvious defect : on the whole, it seems to be a 
link in a chain, no doubt well fitted to its place ; and, compared 
with all I have seen before from the same quarter, wonderfully 
interesting and valuable. 

Two editions of Law's Theory, the 4th and 7th, lie, at this 
moment, before me. At the 161st page of the 4th, and at the 
178th page of the 7th, there is a note, which, by this double di- 
rection, you will easily find, that seems to me highly curious. 
The part I refer to, is a quotaton from Jeffery on the Philipians ; 
followed by Law's own abbreviation of JefTery's view; the 
whole of which, together, gives a progressive view, remarkably 
according, in all parts but the first and last, with our notion ; 
and partially falling in with Yillers in his sketch. The first pe- 
riod> he extends, you will see, from the commencement, to 
Saint Augustin ; which he calls the period of simplicity : but 
neither our Lord, nor his apostles, were simple, in his sense ; 
see beginning of the quotation ; nor, afler such simplicity had 

* By the late Reverend and excellent James Bean, afterwards a valued friend 
of the Bishop of Limerick: he died 'the death of the righteous', in ISS6. . . Bo. 
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commenced, did it continue more than two generations ; Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, clearly introducing a new system, as Villers 
has seen, and stated. The second period, is pretty accurately 
described ; the third, with some justness, but indiscriminately, 
mnd over severely ; the fourth, the most accurate of all ; the 
lifVh, a specimen of sutor ultra crepidum ; yet still adding to the 
interest of the whole. But mark the still farther contraction : 
for, however erroneous, it is neat and ingenious. 1. Virtue and 
piety, &c. 2. Nature and grace, &c. 3. Church and sacra- 
ment, &c. 4. Christ and faith, &c. being a refinement upon 
the doctrine of the second period : well guessed ; a modifica- 
tion, surely, but not a refinement. Even here, * the old is better.' 
The concluding words about the fifUi period, contain as ill-defin- 
ed, and cloudy a hope, as could easily be expressed : and yeU 
there is a truth in it, though not as he understood it. 

A thought struck me last night, which brought some new 
light with it. Compare carefully. Gal. iii. 19. with Deut. v. 
6., and both, with Heb. viii. 1, 2. &c. especially 6., and then 
judge, whether Christ's mediatorship and priesthood, are not 
strictly distinguished from each other. Moses, being exclusive- 
ly the type of the former ; and Aaron, and his successors, of 
the latter ; and the excellency of the service, which he performs 
as true Aeirovgyogy arising from the excellency of the covenant, 
of which he is Meaning : clearly, then, according to the obvi- 
ous parallelism, it is as j^BtTovQyog^ like the high priest within 
the sanctuary, that he acts on our behalf with God ; and as 
clearly it is, as Metrntjij like Moses, that he is stated to act, on 
God's great business with us : that is, * He stands between the 
Lord and us, to show us', most substantially and subUmely , ' the 
word of the Lord' ; inasmuch as human nature must still be 
afraid, * by reason of the fire' ; and could not go ^ up unto the 
mount' Now, for the strictest, most apposite, and most beau- 
tiiiil expansion of Ki^emorog diadrjntjg fteanrig Bm uQenTOiTir 
BTtayyeUoiigj read closely the third, and to the sixth verse in- 
clnsive, of fourth of II Corinthians. In my judgment, nothing 
could harmonize more exquisitely, than these diiierent passages. 

I thank you for the quotation. It is clearly as you say. 
The danger, in that kind of composition, is quaindiess; ot 
which Seneca is proof. How wonderful, then, that it should 
have been so largehr, and so artfully practised, without falling 
into quaintness. That the Hebrew poetry is not quaint, is clear, 
from the fact of its poetic character being so generally undis- 
covered. It pleases, without its being known how. 

I will endeavor speedilv to do your bidding about Mr. • 

I will send you Shaw's Emmanuel, from Keene's, by Whitty, 
who goes on Friday. Dr. P. thinks he should stay longer at 

VOL. I. 35 
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Lucan. I advise him to go to Cashel, and see how he will be* 
and return if necessary ; as that courset at all eyents, will make 
things easiest to his mind. 

Yours most cordially, 

A. K. 

P. S. The MS. is too near my heart, to be forgotten or post- 
poned. 
Miss Fergusson begs to be kindly remembered to you. 
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LETTER LXVI. 
To A. Knox, Esq. 

Ctibel, July tt. 1S06. 

Mt dear Friend, 
When I look at the date of your last letter, I am tnily 
ashamed ; and yet, if I had not matter furnished me, by some- 
thing that I regard more complacently, than the idola specus, 
I believe I should be obliged stiU to continue a defaulter. But 
our visitation, yesterday, aObrded me very sincere gratification ; 
of which I feel desirous that you should be a partaker. Wed- 
nesday evening, the modest Archbishop showed me the begin- 
ning of a charge, he had been preparing ; and yesterday morn- 
ing, at an early hour, he showed me nearly the remainder. 
Tou well know his unafiected difRdence, in his own very sound 
judgment, and respectable talents. It will not, therefore, sur- 
prize you, that he felt dissatisfied with what he had done ; and, 
m his condescending humility, wished to avail himself, even of 
my opinion. It was not without difficulty, that I could dimin- 
ish his apprehension of addressing the clergy ; and just before 
he began, he whispered me Trom the throne, ' Now, Jebb, if 
this should turn out ill, remember the burthen rests on your 
shoulders.' Any apprehension I might have felt, under this re- 
sponsibility, was soon put an end to. He was listened to with 
marked attention, and the most visible satisfaction ; and he 
delivered a very neat, simple charge, in his own meek, cordial, 
and impressive manner. He concisely stated the charges, 
which, of late, have been publicly brought against our establi^ 
ment ; on the ground of incorporations of parishes ; want of 
churches, and glebe houses ; and consequent non-residence of 
the clergy. That these blemishes had existed, to a certain de- 
gree, he did not deny ; though, certainly, they had been much 
exaggerated : but he proved, Siat they naturally and necessarily 
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resulted, from the circumstances of this country ; and that, by 
the voluntary exertions of the clergy, and out of their own scan- 
ty, and precariously collected incomes, they had been, for a long 
course of years, in a state of gradually progressive diminution. 
He next adverted to what had been done for our Irish establish- 
ments, in the last session of parliament ; especially, with respect 
to facilitating the accommodation of the clergy with suitable res- 
idences : he then explained the nature the of late residence act ; 
and concluded with most impressively recommending, and en- 
forcing on us, that strict attention to residence, and au other du- 
ties, mutch is so imperiously required of us, by the liberality evinc- 
ed in our favor ; by the interest which parliament manifested, 
and, with unprecedented unanimity, takes, in our welfare and re- 
spectability : and by the importance which is now universally 
attached to our exertions, for the civilization, and improvement 
of diis country. He paid some very handsome, and I do think, 
very merited compliments, to the clergy of this diocese. In 
truth, it was a beautiful, and delightful exhibition. He was like 
a true apostolic father, addressing children that he loved. I 
question, whether there was equal simplicity and purity oflen 
to be met, in die primitive ages of the church : at least, what I 
read of their councils, and other clerical meetings, inclines me 
to form a comparison, not by any means discreditable to our Ca** 
shel brethren ; and, above all, to our Cashel visitor. 

But I have mare pleasant intelligence. W— — absolutely 
BStonished me, by an admirable visitation sermon. I was weU 
tware, both of his talents, and of his having deeply and radi- 
cally embraced our ways of thinking ; but I had no suspicion, 
that, in so short a time, his talents for the composition, and de- 
livery of a sermon, could have ripened into'such excellence. 
Fou may recollect that, about two years ago, his style was no 
very agreeable imitation, of honest Matthew Henry. He has 
letuaUy emerged from all that quaintness. He has attained a 
readv flow of expression ; and he pours forth most philosophical 
sentunentB, with an ease, which I apprehend a certain friend of 
irours ¥^11 never acquire. We have requested the publication of 
he sermon. The Archbishop was delighted, and declares he 
lever heard a better. I own, I was so forcibly struck, that I 
zoaid not avoid stepping from the reading desk to the throne, 
ind asking the Archbishop, in an under tone of voice, * Will you 
lot ask him to publish V My idea is, that it was admirably 
>repared for delivery ; but that it will require some little modifi- 
cations, to fit it for the press. There may possibly be a little 
-edundant scripture phraseology, to be pruned ; a too frequent 
'ecurrence of the text to be moderated ; and joints, or hinges, 
o be added to the several divisions. But I need not tell all 
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these matters to you, as W proceeds for Dublin on Tues- 
day ; and will submit the discourse to your inspection. He is 
not so committed, but that he may creditably recede, if you 
recommend suppression. I hope, however, you may see cause 
to judge favorably, as it is surely of importance, that it should 
be shown to the British and Irish pubUc, that our church is not 
dumb ; and speciaUy desirable, that our ways of thinking, 
should be not only fully imbibed, but intelligently put forward, 
by a man who evidently possesses a very strong mind. On 

tfcos last ground, I am desirous that W should preach in 

Dublin, the Sunday he will be there, the dlst instant He has 
acquiesced in my proposal, if the Asylum pulpit should be va- 
cant for him ; and this matter you can easily arrange with 
N . 

It affords me deep, and cordial gratification, that W should 

thus increase, whilst I cannot but apprehend, that I am rapidly 
decreasing. Providence arranges matters wonderfully. If il 
be the Divine will, that I shoidd intellectually sink, it is truly 
consolatory, that, at the same time, a chosen friend should <H>nie 
forward, mih such promise of being eminently usefiil ; and of 
giving efficient support, to precisely that very system, which the 
world seems to want at this day. Surely, if this prime troth 
and good be advancing upon earth, it is comparatively a trifling 
matter, who are the instramental agents. 

I had been aware of, and made use of, Nelson's Life, as 
well as Bishop Bull's Defensio Fidei Nicens. The passage 
of Law, I well recollected having viewed just as you do ; and 
on referring to the book, I was glad that we quite coincide. 
Your thought about Meantji is important. I read the passages 
carefully ; but determined on a still more special examination 
of them, at a more convenient, and healdiful season. That has 
not yet arrived. Faxit. D. O. M. ! 

W will probably disclose to you, and his sermons, indeed, 

will evince, that he is not, just now, so evangelic in his mode of 
preaching, as he could wish. This, I tell him, will arrive, at 
no distant day. If you are out of town, I am sure you will 
hasten thither to meet him. He goes to bring his sister to G., 
and can be absent from home but one Sunday. Let me also 
hint in your ear, that, though I do not deserve such kindness, 
you cannot at present, in the whole sphere of your correspon- 
dence, write a letter to a person, who more requires to be cheer- 
ed by one than I do. 

I request my kindest regards to Miss Forgusson. 

Your most obliged and affectionate friend, 

JoHi4 Jebb. 
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LETTER 58. 
To the Rev, J. Jebb. 

Dublin, July 30. 1808. 

My dear Friend, 

« « * * * * 

All you tell me about the visitation is highly pleasing ; and 
eyen the minuter circumstances, served to heighten the effect ; 
to you, at least, who had before your mind what others had not. 
What you say of the sermon delights me, except the drawback 
at the top of your last page, though I join in your hope of the 
* DO distant day.' 

But before I say another word, I must come to yourself, my 
good friend ! Is it the writer of such a letter, that talks of de- 
creasing, or of being spell-bound 1 But I know your feeling 
well ; and I assure you, have had my share of it. I do not 
know when I was in worse writing trim, than for the last three 
weeks. I wished to say something by way of dissertation, on 
the fuhiess of time spoken of by St Paul in Galatians ; but 
the third attempt to make a beginning, is yet imperfect ; and 
there must be a fourth attempt, or relinquishment ; which latter, 
I being pertinacious, have not yet consented to. I cannot but 
think Uiere has been more than usual oppressiveness in the 
weather. My head has been so affected, as to give an unusual 
aridity to all my mental movements ; so that, were I not ac- 
quainted with my own fluctuations, I might form uncomfortable 
inductions. But I do not ; for my experience corrects, what 
mypresent sensations might seem to indicate. 

The attempts at innovation, which I apprehended this year 
among the Methodists, passed wholly off. Adam Clarke has 
got other employment ; which will keep his hands, as well as 
head, busy, for much of the remainder of his life. And ano- 
ther nrhom I looked for, a Mr. R , was prevented from com- 
ing, by the indisposition of his brother-in-law, A. G. ; ho that 
the Methodists are exactly where they were ; and I now think, 
thici late cloud being thus dissipated, they are likely enough to 
remain so, until some new movement shall take place, from 
cauaes not yet apparent 

I therefore feel disposed to continue all my former friendly 
endeavors, where an opportunity shall offer ; as I conceive Wes- 
leyan Methodists, not dissenterized, are, comparatively with all 
odiers, our next of kin. I conversed ^ large, with one only, 
during the conference ; but that one, is a sensible, shrewd man ; 
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and has great influence. I found him not quite impenetrable to 
our ways of thinking, about church matters ; and i should not 
despair, were these opportunities to occur, of so far introducing 
our views, into the muKls of the best description of Methodist 
preachers, as to give a them steadiness, which, as yet they have 
not ; and a feeling toward the established church, which, hither- 
to, they have had upon their tongues, far more than in their 
hearts. 

I acted on the plan I speak of, last Monday, at B— . A 
Methodist preacher, who had preached in D ^ the even- 
ing before, came to the clu4>el in the morning. I desired to 
teU him, that I should be glad to walk about with him after 
breakfast. I did so ; and got into very reasonable talk with 
him. I told him, that my grand exception to Methodism was, 
that, though capital for giving first impressions, it did not pro- 
mote maturity. I owned it afforded examples of maturity ; but 
even they appeared to me not to have the faculty, of dmusing 
what they possessed. This sounded strange to him ; so I led 
him to St. PauPs twofold figure of vegetation, and building ; 
pointing out the diflerence, between the comparative passiveness 
implied in the first, and the indispensable exertion requisite in 
the second ; which exertion, again, requires profounder skill 
than the first business, in the proportion of, six to one I was 
going to say, but the true statement is, that the first business 
requires no skill, for * other foundation can no man lay' ; but 
the second demands choice within choice ; the materials being 
generically perishable, and imperishable specifically; more or 
less precious, and more or less vile. This, I fiirther illustrated, 
by referring to Hebrews, end of v. and beginning of vi. and 
begged him to consider, whether the Methodists had any idea 
of what it was to leave first principles ? I showed him how 
accurately these first principles are classified, and enumerated. 
I. As things to be taught 1. Repentance. 2. Faith. 3. 
Baptism. 4. Laying on of hands. 5. Resurrection. 6. 
Eternal judgment. II. As things to be experimentaUy felt 1. 
Illumination. 2. Tasting of the heavenly gifl. 3. Being 
made partakers of the Holy Ghost 4. Tasting the good 
word of God. 5. Powers of the world to come. All which, 
however, are but first principles, as the connection shows, and 
as is seen by contrasting the highest of these mere sensations, 
with the * senses being exercised, by reason of use, to discern 
both good and eviP : that is, good, from evil ; and more excel- 
lent, from less excellent. I must not add another word, as I 
am summoned to attend my friends. 

^ Ever yours, 

A. K. 
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LETTER 59. 

To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

DubUB Aug. 80. 1806. 

Mt dkar Friend^ 
Tksterdat, I arrived here, after our expedition to R 



and I must say that, from first to last, it was a pleasant busi- 
ness* Our intercourse was never so comfortable before, as on 
this late occasion. Every thing I saw and heard, tended to 
confirm me in my idea, of J. D.'s having been placed there by 
the hand of Providence, in order to his being, for the present, 
m shelter to the inferior plan of usefuhiess, in idiich 6. C. is 
employed ; and, also, to his own preparedness for superior use- 
fiihiess, in the event Of the first of these suppositions, no 
man can more feel the justness and weight than Cr. C. himself. 
It is most gratifying to hear all he sa3rs of J. D. ' He is 
leaving us idl bdiind', said he. ' He is the first instance I 
ever knew, of a man's life so wonderfully rising above his 
fiiith.' In fact, neither word, nor thought can go higher, than 
6. C.'s estimate of J. D. ; and what is additionally delightful, 
they mutually deem each other's preaching improved. I think, 
wim justest reason : 6. being softened and liberalized ; and J. 
being spiritualized and sublimated. Afler all, there were 
points of palpable difference, between the latter and me; 
diough neither was disposed to dwell on them. I conceive the 
greatest dissonance now is, mysticism. J. D. is~ persuaded, 
that, in the great ameliorative process, the grand reliance here 
below, is on suffering. This makes him stUl start back fi*om 
the idea, of even predominant religious happiness ; as well as 
disposes him overmuch to asceticism. Yet he has somewhat 
given way. He came the length of allowing, that my view 
was probably a safe one for me ; but he doubted much if it 
would be safe for him. There is progress, however, in this 
thought : and if there be no retrogression, we may indulge 
8tr<Mig hope. Besides, he is in the very best school imaginable 
for being trained aright, in this very particular : for 6. C, with 
lower, and less philosophical views, is obviously happy, and yet 
obviously safe. Why, then, should not J. D. be as hiappy, and 
as safe, as the other ? 

This, I think, he will feel more and more ; and learn wisdom 
from it I trust he will also improve, in accurate knowledge of 
the Scripture ; and find in that, what assuredly it contains, the 
true antidote against all excesses. G. C. preached <m Sunday 
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morning ; and J. D. in the evening. The sennon of the latter 
was of course a good deal, indeed wholly, in his own way ; hot 
it was, notwithstanding, solidly good and useful. Mrs. P. L. 
was much pleased with it ; yet not more than there was good 
ground for. The evening sermon was exphcitly, and without 
compromise, pious and strict The subject was * Inasmuch 
as ye have done it, &c.' St. Matt. 26. ; and most clearly, and 
to G. C.'s delight, he showed, that it was not mere beneficence 
which was referred to, but predilection for the true disciples 
and brethren of our Savior ; adducing as proof, his own wov^ds, 
* Who is m^ mother, and who are my brethren, &c.' On tibe 
whole, nothmg could have been looked for more pleasant, than 
our intercourse throu^out ; and nothing could be more cordial 
than the pleasure he expressed, at what he had heard men of die 
bar say about your preaching. 

I began this letter in Dublin, on Saturday ; intending it for 
that night's post Monday is now come, and I writing in the 
reading room of B I must, however, say no more ; id 

order to catch an opportunity, which, even now, is hazardous. 
When you can write, I shall be most happy to hear from yoo, 
being most cordially yours, 

A.K. 
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LETTER LXVII. 

To A. Knox, Blsq. 

Cashc], Aug. 31. 1806. 

My dear Friend, 
How deeply am I in your debt, and how unable to repay ! But 
I must say something, though it were only to put in an impudent 
claim for further credit : though, be your patience what it may, 
I can hardly promise that I shall ever repay you all. Your let- 
ter did not reach me, or rather I did not reach it, till Monday 

last I had been the whole of the preceding week at G ; 

from whence W accompanied me to Cashel. I communi- 
cated what you say about his sermon ; and he is perfectly satis- 
fied to acquiesce, in whatever you may finally think expedient ; 
being convinced that, in such matters, there need be no appeal 
from your judgment. 

On every account, your report of the expedition rejoices me. 
I think I can enter fully into the whole business ; and, surely, 
few things could be more truly delightful, than to see fierce po- 
lemicals thus charmed away, by the bland and kindly influences 
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of afiection and good will. There can be little doubt, that Cr.' 
C, and 6. G.'s system, will assume a character, veiy far sur- 
p— JDg ordinary Calvinism. Who can tell, but that in it, there 
iiMy be a remote preparaticn, for the future reception and difiu- 
flloD of a more eiEceUent scheme ? at all events, it is a great 
matter, tiiat practical goodness, without dogmatical theology, can 
excite such cordial affection : and here, even our amiable 
fiiend's mysticism and asceticism may do essential service. Is 
it not probable, that these generate a kind of goodness, most 
likely to attract people of 6. C.'s school ; and that, on the oth- 
er band^ they produce in J. D., a greater degree of tenderness, 

fiMT the wilderness piety of his R friends, than could have 

arisen, merely from the kindly feelings of his own mind, and 
tolerant nature ? I own I am disposed to view the very disso- 
nanceii from our way of thinking, as part of the providential 
epperatus, which fits J. D. for exercising a most beneficial in- 
fluence on the other plan of usefulness ; and perhaps, when 
dmt is able to subsist alone, he may be brought to throw off 
Uieae ezuvise, and move unfettered « and range at large, in the 
wider field, and purer air, of our system. He would, in truth, 
be an invaluable acquisition : not that I expect he will ever be- 
come thoroughly soUd and consecutive ; but I soberly think, 
that, if he were cordially to embrace our ways of thinking, he 
wotdd produce greater popular effect, than any other individual 
in the community would be capable of doing ; and that this very 
want of compactness and arrangement, would, in no small de- 
gree, conduce to his popularity. 

If you could but suggest a text and subject, in my way, it 
would be a wondrous stimulus and aid to, 

Yoqr most obliged and affectionate friend, 

John Jbbb* 
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LETTER LXVIII. 
To A. Knox, E9q. 

Cashel, 8«pt. 10. IMS. 

Mt dxar Frixmd, 
Thx near prospect of seeing you at Cashel, has been absolute- 
ly reviving to my spirits ; and you will readily believe, that it af- 
u>rded no small gratification to our friends at the palace. 

I must my, thai I have been wofully disappointed in Paley^a 
sermons. There are, to be sure, some choice passages ; very 

VOL. I. 36 
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few, however, besides those, v/bkh we had previously selected 
for us, in different Reviews. And even here, I suspect he of- 
ten uses a more spiritual phraseology, than his sentiments entitle 
him to. He talks of the absolute necessity of divine grace ; 
but we discover, in other places, that, by grace, he means no- 
thing more than favor. He describes, most nobly, the habit of 
devotion ; but, when he comes to specify the subject-matter of 
devotion, as sermon viiL 142., does he not betray wmideifiil 
tameness 1 There is, assuredly, nothinff of Chiysostomian fer- 
vor; no wing; no tendency to soar. His notions of love to 
God, are absolutely grovellmg. See p. 42., sermon iL &c« : 
* Towards the author of an obligation which is infinite, thankful- 
ness is Uie only species of love which can exist !' In sermon 
zviiL p. 288., and sermon xxii. p. 341., does he not speak the 
language of most unqualified arianism ? So, at least, it appears 
to me ; for I think none but an arian can maintain, that the eter- 
nal Aoyos is now advanced to a higher state» than what he 
possessed before his incarnation ; and that none but an arian 
could speak of * Him who came down fix>m heaven', merely as 
beiiy • united with the Deity, as no other person is united.' 
This, surely, is ranker arianism than Dr. Clarke's* Add, that, 
in no part of his sermons, is Christ explicitly termed, God. Af- 
ter all, this work may do good. In many points, Paley seems 
to have advanced on ^^himself, and on all of his schooL S<ttne 
important principles are laid down ; and some valuable conces- 
sions are made : and he afibrds not a few happy instances, of 
what may be done, in the way of familiarizing deep truth, by 
divesting it of technical phraseology. 

Last night, I got my reviews. They seem, so far as I have 
looked into them, more interesting than usual. Is there not, 
however, too much effort at fine writing, and at originality of 
expression, in the Eclectic ? I felt particularly disposed to ask 
myself this question, in reading the article upon Cowper's 3Iil- 
ton ; which also sins against just taste, and enlightened piety. 

Do you not like the article in the Christ Obs., on Miss Smith's 
fi-agments ? There is a liberality in it, which I have seldom 
seen exhibited in that work. The writer, whatever may be his the- 
ological sentiments, is evidently not afraid to move without doc- 
trinal shackles ; and I was gratified to find him quoting, in terms 
of high commendation, some passages with which I myself had 
been particularly pleased, in reading the work at large. This 
was, assuredly, a prodigy of a young woman. Such mature, such 
just and deep reflections, at such an age, and with so little oppor- 
tunity of sound religious instruction, astonish me. What she says 
of humility is admirable ; and the passage beginning, * Great 
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actioosy fcc' C. O. p. 518, 2. is wonderfu% soiid and practical. 
Tbese sajidga are worthy of Howe.* What might this self- 
teii|^ young person have become, had her religious fiiends 

been of a higher school, than Mrs. B , and Dr. R ! 

I am sure die passage vou recommend for a text, is pregnant ; 
but I cannot, at present, draw a mental sketch of a sermon fix>m 
it. With the aid of hnats, I midit Tou know, that fixxn hints 
I ahrajB work best : therefore, uyou can, do write about a page 
en the subject. I long to be set at work, but I am not auto- 
matous. I need to be wound up. 

xours most afiectionately, 

John Jbbb. 

00 

LETTER 60. 
To tiu Rev. J. Jebb. 

Dawfon Street, Sept. It. 

Mt mar Friend, 
I MUST not attempt to give hints about the text, as (the bell- 
man, I was going to say, is in this street . . but that is past,) a 
fiiend has come in ; and I must merely add, that I thank you 
for your pleasant and interesting letter: your superscription« 
ever refreshing me ; and your contents, never disappointing me* 
I agree in all your remarks ; and do assure you, I thou^t of 
Howe, wti^ I read the fragments. Mark that ! I must only 
lodge an exception, about the remarks in the C O. ; as some 
recollection hovers over me, of my being struck with some dis- 
sentient, or iealous ideas. Whatever £ey were, if they were 
just, you will agree with me when I expucate them. In the 
mean time, believe me, 

Ever, most cordially jrours, 

Albx. Emox* 



LETTER 61. 

To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

Sept. SI. 1806. After dinner. 

Mt dbar Fribnd, 
I SHALL have little time, and can of course say little ; but httle 
or much, you shall have till the last minute. 

* The author of the < Medkationi.' . . Ed. 
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Poor has lost his daughter, and has had his wife in a dan- 
gerous fever. I received a letter from him, yestelrday morning, 
acquainting me with the latter fact ; and expressing hope, that 

die worst IS over. I trust he is ri|^t. One way or odier, 

will be * brought to the haven, where he should be.' I was 
gratified by his writing to me, in a way above all selfi^mess. 
I was glad on his own account ; for tfiere is so much, in the 
tilings I say, to revolt his natural feelings, that his kindliness to- 
wards me, b, I cannot but think, a symptom of advanced, and 
advancing self-subjugation. 

I have lately read a beautiful kind of thing ; the Life and 
Remains of Henry Kirke White. Periiaps I have alrea<i^ 
mentioned it to you. Could I catch it in paper, I would send it 
by post. H. K. W. was a prodiffv ; too much marked with 
precocity, certainly, to afford hope St continuity ; but a wonder- 
ful creature he was, undoubtedly, both for talent, and piety. 
The latter cordial ; but, as it should seem, not sufficiently steady. 
Perhaps this circumstance, which the initiated only can under- 
stand, accounts best for an otherwise inscrutable arrangement 

I have had some pleasant talk with Methodists, on two occsr 
nons, this week. In both instances, I have been profoundly 
mtified. A wonderful willingness appeared to drmk in what 
I said ; and the approbation given to it, was so discrimina^ 
tively, and so tastetully caressed, that my satisfaction was as 
deep as it has ever been ; two or three special instances, always 
excepted. The cordiality of reception was such, that it has 
really given hope of doing some good, through the blessing of 
God, to my old friend. Severed more and more as they are, 
from their brethren in England, they may be disposed to listen 
to primitive doctrine from us (qualescunque sumus) ; and, if 
so, what might not this lead to ? The Me&iodists, without any 
outward alteration, that any one could discover but ourselves, 
might positively, in my judgment, become the most efficient 
friends to the established church simply by their being brought 
to breathe the same spirit with itself. 

I may appear over sanguine, but a short letter cannot explain 
all my grounds. 

Believe me, ever yours, 

A. K. 
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LETTER LXIX. 

To A. Knoxy Esq. 

Cashel, Oct. 30. 1808. 

Mt dear Friend* 
About a month ago, I wrote you a very prolix letter ; which, I 
fear, has frightened you out of all correspondence with me. I 
am now about to write a very short one ; and in the first place, 
let me mention, that the Archbishop intends setting off, to-mor- 
row, for town : so that, of course, you will see him, either on 
Saturday, or Sunday. 

It win give you pleasure to hear, that a living of 600/. falls to 
my worthy friend, Geo. Forster. He is to be succeeded in the 
Archbishop's cure, by J. Forster*, who is to come and reside 
in Cashel. 

I wish to know, whether you would have any objection to 
present a memorial from me, to the commissioners of the reve- 
nue, through your friend Mr. H. It is on the subject of quit 
rent ; and may possibly be the means of saving me 12/., which, 
you know, would buy twelve quartos. If you can do me this 
good office, with peifect ease to your own feelings, I know you 
win not hesitate; and, on no other terms, should I wish to 
engage you in this, or any other corcem, of 

Tour very faithful and affectionate friend, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER 62. 
To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

Bellevue, Oct. 84. 1808. 

Mt dear Friend, 
Nothing on this earth could be more unfounded, than ^our 
suspicion about the prolixity of your letter. When I receive a 

* The Rev. Junes William Forater, LL.D., Vicar General of Liinerick, and 
for more than sii years, Commissary of the united dioceses. The addresses 
tmanimously presented to Dr. Forster, on the close of his delegated administration, 
by the assembled clergy o( Limerick and Ardfert^ grateful as they naturally were 
to the ieelings of bis attached brother, have a still hi^er value, as testimonies to the 
wisdom witA which, absent or present, in sickness no less than in health, the 
presiding mind of Bishop Jebb guided and governed the portion of Christ's Church 
committed to his charge. . . Ed. 
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letter from you, my first matter of inquiry, is, whether it is full ; 
my certainty ofVhe quality, ever making quantity, alone, my point 
of solicitude. ^No, my fiiend. Every particle of your letter 
was interesting to me. 

I am very glad, as far as I can judge, of what you teU me 
concerning the two Forsters. The greater arran^ment is 
clearly ri^t ; the latter consequent one, I hope will be Ae 
source of advantage to J. F. ; and then it will not fail to give 
pleasure to you. 

I could say many things, but I wish this letter to go to you 
by to-nicht's post ; and I look forward to another mode of com- 
munication. I am sure your arrangement of St James, is 
founded in fact ; but, I am inclined to think, the same confer* 
mation, with more or less exactness, is evenr now and then oc- 
curring, in all the apostolic writings ; and, I imagine, an atten- 
tion to this particular might often be found of use, in ascertainii^ 
tiie sense of obscure passages. 

Tour collection from the philosophers and poets, I greafly 
like ; and I conceive, it might be highly useful to keep tiie plan 
open for continual increase, in the way of, not a common, but a 
special place-book. I am sure it is a method of enriching one's 
own mind and memory, with materials applicable to tiie noblest 
purposes. Had not Leighton followed that mediod, his Prelec- 
tions would not have been the elegant things they are ; nor 
would any of his writings have had that depdi and richness of 
thought, which all writers, that understand and feel him, agree 
in acknowledging. 

My movements will be regulated by those of the Archbishop, 
from whom I have not lately heard, but shall probably see to- 
morrow, (when I mean to be in town) or Wednesday, at far- 
thest. I had, some time since, the kindest possible letter fiiom 
him ; but I do not know what new arrangements he may have 
made, since. Therefore, till I see him, I can say nothing posi- 
tively, except that, when I go, I must go round by Newtown 
Barnr ; where, however, I shall stay only a very few days. 

Write to me, when you can, and as largely as you can. Be 
assured, I can never cease to value what you say to me ; and 
shall never be wilfully negligent in replying. 

Yours ever, 

A.K. 
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LETTER LXX. p 

To Ji. Knox, Esq. 

Cashel, Oct. 27. 1806. 

Mt dear Friend* 
Your veiy kind letter has set my mind at ease. For the 
truth isy I was not inapprehensive, that my late pursuits might 
have appeared to you, either trifling in themselves, or too eagerly 
followed ; or, perhaps even followed to the neglect of other, 
and weightier matters : and under this misapprehension, I could 
not help construing your silence, into a tacit rebuke. To most 
people, say mdiat I might, this feeling would often yield incontro- 
vernble proof of consciousness. But you know how to appreciate 
more tenderly, the weaknesses of a sensitively nervous man. 
I am happy to say, that, in the present instance, I do not con- 
demn myself. It is my anxious wish and effort, that J may not 
be carried away by any hobby-horse ; and I know that, at any 
moment, I would with joy put aside all the poets, philosophers, 
and Others, for even the remote prospect of being able to com- 
pose a sermon. But, ' Quod possumus, non quod volumus.' 
Two years ago, you gave me a very sound and seasonable piece 
of advice, ' Use every thing, but do not let yourself become 
Ibnd of any thing.' This, I hope, I never shall forget 

I am glad that you like the plan of my little philoso^cal collec- 
tions ; and, I have, in intention, anticipated your suggestion of 
keeping it open for further increa#, as choice materials might 
present themselves. At a future day, when I have the proper 
books in my own possession, for it is uncomfortable to be drag- 
ging the folios of the library to my own apartments, I hope to 
collect, in a similar manner, from the fadiers. Such a plan^ I 
should conceive, is peculiarly proper for me. For whether it 
be fix>m the natural temperament of my mind, or from whatever 
cause, my small literary movements differ from those of most 
men. AU my little acquisitions, are made by short, but some- 
what vigorous incursions. I am not able to carry on a regular 
sie^e ; much less, to establish myself, in the territoiy I have in- 
yaded ; and therefore, whenever I have gained a little booty, I 
am glad to retire with it into my fastnesses, and wait my oppor- 
tunity for a fresh sally. Now, whatever is acquired in this pre- 
datory manner, is very difficult to retain ; and, hence, there is 
an absolute necessity, of providing mamzines, for the safe cus- 
tody of one's spoil ; lest the fruits of one incursion be lost, 
while we are out upon another. This allegory has grown into 



greater length, atid I Tear iiito more perplexity tliaii I bad dreamt 
of; but foM need not be told wliat it means. It is my object 
to secure the ywer of retaining, and opplymg those materials, 
which, from their miscellaneous nature, and the detached, not 
to say the desultory mode of their acquisition, would otherwise 
escape tho memory, or fail of being appUcable to any useful pur- 

I am thinking, at present, of composing a discourse, on thai 
text of Saint Peter, ' The end of all tlungs ia at hand, be ye 
therefore sober, and watch unto prayer.' If I can succeed, I iO' 
tend it for next Sunday sc'nnigbt. When I look back upon the 

whole time that baa passed, since we parted at B , if is 

enough to dispirit me sadly, that I have absolutely written but 
one sermon ; and that, not at all to my mind. In this dearth. 
1 have been reduced to draw, a very little, on Whitly ; and, 
chiefly, on my old stock, for I cannot transcribe. All, however, 
is, 1 tnisl, for the best, I cannot charge myself with idleness. 
There has been an effort to lay up, > quod mox depromere poa- 
aum.' And I hope the obvious lesson, of diffidence in myselft 
ba8 not been wholly neglected. Meanwhile, ^ere bave been, 
, and are, feelings of a hopeful, and perhaps, even of a compla- 
cent nature. I think I have been gaining clearer views than 1 
ever had, how the instrumental powers shoutd be made use of; 
and, with the aid of Cicero and Quinctilian, 1 hope to fuid my 
way, to a more easy and graceful, as well as forcible man- 
agement of language. To get rid of stiffness and elaborate- 
ness, and to attain simplicity and freedom, is, I believe, an elab- 
orate process ; but I feel it > duty to labor in this department 
For, t do verily believe that I have little or nothing of an orig- 
inative mind ; but that, if they are duly cultivated, there are ca- 
pacitiea in me, for giving to truth, however I may come at it, 
some of the graces of diction. This, 1 feel a presentiment, is to 
be my department : and for this, I am desirous to prepare. One 
object which I wish to keep in view, is, such an arrangement 
and disposition, both of words and sentences, as may appear 
the most natural, and even fortuitous ; and, at the same time, 
may gratify the ear with a certain sweetness and harmony, 
that can be better felt, than described. Some one has remarked, 
(hat, in listening to an innumerous, and unharmonious discourse, 
people feel wearied and irksome, they do not know why ; and 
tha^ let the matter be ever so excellent This. I am sure, is 
an observation perfectly founded in truth and nature. For all 
men have ears. * Unum est, et simplex aurium judicium, et 
promiacue ac communiter, stultis ac sapientibus, a natuia da- 
tum', says Cicero ; and says Quinctilian, ' Docti rationem 
componendi intelligunt; indocti voluptalem.' So that in tfatt 
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respect, we are debtorf>, not only to the Greeks, but also to the 
Barbarians. 

( Unfinished. ) 
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LETTER 03. 

To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

Dawson Street, Nov. 3. 1808. 

My dear Friend, 

^ * * * * 4t 

* * 'ft * * lit 

You know, before this, that my visit to you is postponed. I 
love home so entirely, as to make it somewhat of an effort in 
me to move. But those I love elsewhere, have too a strong 
hold upon my heart, not to draw me easily to them. There was, 
therefore, the prospect of real pleasure, in going ; and there is 
a sensation of pleasure, in staying. My mind was perfectly 
ready for one, and is as perfectly acquiescent in the other. 

Your text is probably, ere this, disposed of; but, at all events, 
you are interested, in all that can be said about it. It was pro- 
bably spoken, under a strong feeling of the approaching judg- 
ments, on Judoa, and Jerusalem ; which, perhaps, were then 
confounded, by most christian Jews, with 'the end of all 
things,' in its fullest sense. There is, certainly, no reason to 
suppose, that foresight was the peculiar of St Peter, and a pur- 
pose of divine Providence might be answered, in his unfounded 
apprehension. It might lead him to express more strongly, what 
ought to be felt, than a juster view of the fact would have sug- 
gested. 

But how true is it, respecting us, individually, that the end of 
aU things is at hand ! ' In the midst of life, we are in death' : 
or, as St. Peter himself wdnderfuUy expresses it, Tovjuy ovr 
navTOiv Xvo/iisyonff notanovg Set -bnaqx^^^ ifiag etf dytats oyaor^- 
q>aig xai svaedeiaig. Casimir's thought occurs to me : 

Te, licet multo pretiosui auro 
6emine& vestem moderere zona 
Et super collo T^as amicet 

Fibula lanas, 
Jure PhoBiiissis vaga penna criatis 
Stare labenti dubitat galero : 
Jure, quo fulgM timidum refi^ 

Palluit aurum. 

This, you see, is 7tavT(av Xvofisfiayy . . because * these things 
perish in the using.' They have no solidity in themselves. 
VOL. I. 37 
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They are phantoms of bliss ; except they are used exactly as 
they should be ; that is, as St. Paul explains, 1 Cor. viu 29, 
&c. 

The direction, founded on the approach of the end of all 
things, strikes me as remarkably just. Be ye, therefore, sober : 
this refers to ' all things' : ' and watch unto prayer* : this refers 
to ' the end.' Because eyery thing is transient, evanescent, • . 
use every thing soberly ; and because the end is coming, be 
watchful. It is, literally, * take time, from your sleep, for devo- 
tion.' Though the finest interpretation, is that of our I^crd. 
' Let your loins be girded, and your lamps burning, and ye 
yourselves, like those who wait for their Lord ; that, when he 
Cometh and knocketh, ye may open unto him immediately.' 

Still, however, the sobriety lies, in the manner of using what 
is present ; and the watchfulness, in being prepared for what is 
to come. The shade thrown into the picture, by placing it in 
the night, is excellent ; and it leaves room for the delightful 
beaming in, of a special and peculiar day : * Ye, brethren, are 
not in darkness, that, that day should overtake you as a thief,' 
&c. Observe, how exactly historical facts are so arranged, as 
to accord with spiritual thmgs. We are told in Exodus, that, 
when God sent, upon the Egyptians, darkness that might be 
felt, though the Egyptians saw not one another, neither rose any 
from his place for Uiree days', yet * all the children of Israel 
had light in their dwellings.' Thus, even the night of the chris- 
tian, is better than this world's day. Even their sobriet}*, has 
infinitely more hilarity in it, than the utmost gaiety of those, 
who live in pleasure ; and their watchfulness, is that of those, 
• who look for the morning.' 

I greatly like your quotation from ^lian. Dr. Nash* was 
to have been employed yesterday evening, in tracing the mean- 
ing of alrjSeviti : but what the result has been, I cannot yet tell. 
But I can tell, that he was much pleased with yourletter to him. 
My only objection to Elian's qu^tion, is, that it inverts the 
order ; Hierocles' order jlgerrj and u4Xri6eiaj accords accurately 
with the method pursued, by him, whom he explains ; the exot- 
eric first, then the esoteric. But Horace, who, I conceive, had 
exactly the same thought in his view, may be charged with the 
same inversion. 

Quid verum atque deceru euro ©t rogo, ©t omnis in hoc sum. 

On another occasion, however, he hits more strictly on the 
right order. 

♦ Richard Herbert Nash, D. D., formerly senior Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, now rector of Ardstraw, diocote of Derry. A acholar and dirine, who d^ 
■erredly poeieised, and juftly appreciaten, the friendship of Biehop Jebb. . . Ed. 
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Curvo dignoacere rteium, 
Atque inter lylTU Aciulemi qiuererc verum. 

Id these quotations, I may be fanciful ; but, beyond all doubt, 
the Af^ttf and Alijdsw of Hierocles correspond, to the exote- 
ric, and esoteric, of Pythagoras. And let Dr. M say 

what he may, there is a wonderful agreement between this gra- 
dation, and what is every where presenting itself in the gospel. 
Farewell. Most cordially yours always, 

Alex. Knox. 



■oo- 



LETTER LXXI. 
To A. Knox, Esq. 

Caahel, Sunday Nov. 6. 1806. 

Mt dear Friend, 
Instead of being this day at church, I have been confined to 
my room ; having sprained my back early last week. For the 
firot two or three days, the pain was intense ; but it is now 
much abated ; and I hope very soon to be afoot again. At pre- 
sent, I wish to enjoy the pleasure of conversing with you, on a 
subject not unsuitable to the day. 

Your hints on 1 Peter iv. 7. which, from my late accident, 
have arrived quite in time, were truly acceptable ; and I hope 
to profit by them. I doubt, however, whether the apostle in- 
tended a night scene ; and I will tell you my reasons. 

1. Afler carefully examining more than twenty passages, 
where watchfulness is inculcated, I find that, wherever it is 
manifestly opposed to sleep, or connected with the idea of night, 
whether literally or spiritually, one or other of the verbs, 
YQtiTfOQBu, and aYQunveuty is uniformly employed. 

2. The verb, which, in this passage, we translate * watch', is 
vtjqxu : for both the Uteral, and figurative meaning of which, see 
Schleusner and Parkhurst. It could not here be rendered, 
*' be tober' ; that translation being pre-occupied by the verb, 
aoxpifopijaajs ; and perhaps the present version gives the mean- 
ing, with as much precision, as the nature of the case will ad- 
mit : 1 Thess. v. 6. and 8. aXXa yqriyoqotfiBy, xat yrjqwfiev, and 
-flfte&g ds 'fifiSQas ovreg yrjqMfiey. In the former of these verses, 
''179x1' being added to "jfqriyoqBiay must mean something distinct 
from mere wakefulness, and, therefore, we render it, ' be 
sober', and, in the latter, this duty, whatever it be, is made a 
duty of the day, 2 Tim. iv. 6. <rv de irjtpB fv nacrt. Here, *I 
am disposed to think, our translators give a wrong rendering ; 
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it being, I conceive, the apostle's meaning, that St Timothy 
should oppose the soberness Tfjg aXijOetasy to the fiv^ot, spoken 
of in the preceding verse. 1 Pet i. 13. Our version renders 
pjlKporres, ' be sober.' 1 Pet v. 8. Here, again, we have tibe 
two verbs yi7<p», and y^fiyoi^eta, and am I fanciflil in thinking 
there is, in this passage, a peculiar beauty and propriety 7 Our 
adversary the devil goes about^ day and night ; therefore, at 
each season, we shoiud be upon our guard. By day, rr/^arf, 
be sober ; and by night, YgrfyogfjaaTs, be wakeful. 

3. Tour idea, * take time from your sleep for devotion', is no 
less scriptural, than it is both beautiful and important What 
fine practical illustrations of it are in the Psalms ; and, in 
the ^ew Testament, we have it clearly, St Matt xxvi. 41. 
YQtjyoQens, xai ngoaevxeuSe, And St Mark xiii. 33. ay^vTipene^ 
Mat n(fO(revxeade, And, more expressly, Col. iv. 2. tjh ngoasux^ 
nQOifxaQrie^ene, ^Qriyof^vyrBg bv aunj, bv 6i;/a^»crr»qi. And mo^ 
beautiful of all, Eph. vi. 18. dia naat^s nifoaBvx^i not de^ae^ 
T^aevxovsvoh bv navn xat^ bv ITvav/iau, xa* Big avro lovjo 
ayqvnvovvTBgi bv ttooi} nffOfrxa^iBQijUBif xat dBtfaBi^ &c., but I 
doubt it does not apply to 1 Pet iv. 7. I feel as if the text 
could be best managed, by reversing the order. This, Arch- 
bishop Leighton has done aliquatenus ; prayer, is manifestly 
the terminus ad quem, the end of the exhortation ; watchfulness 
the habitual attention, to every thing within and without, which 
is essential to right devotion ; (ruqQouvvrj, the state of mind 
and heart, which is to produce this habitual attention ; and the 
conviction, that the end of all things is at hand, is the grand 
motive ; the weight, which is to set all in motion. In this 
arrangement, you will observe, that I have aimed at being more 
systematic and consecutive than Leighton ; but very probably I 
may, afler all, be wrong. 

Taking it, however, in this view, I would, I. enter at once, 
on the subject of prayer ; its usefulness, its excellence, its hap- 
piness. Such being the value and pleasure of devotion, would 
we not imagine that all must abound in prayer 1 The fact, how- 
ever, is directly the reverse : various impediments, within and 
without : hence, the necessity of, II. watching unto prayer ; that 
is, of vigilantly guarding against whatever is unfriendly to devo- 
tion ; of viewing every thing, with a reference to the effect it is 
likely to have on our prayers. This watchfulness respecting, 
not merely things wrong in themselves, but things innocent, 
useful, laudable; perimus licitis. What was it that kept the 
guests, in the parable, from the supper? aygov tjyo(^aaf l^evy^ 
powv ijyoqaaa nsvie, yuvuixa syiifia. What then is the remedy? 
Are we to renounce these things ? By no mean.*, but, 
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Ka& oi xlatoyr e, &g fiij xlatoyiFgy 

Ktth o{ nyoqitt^oi^jtgy ^g fit^ xuiexoyifit 

Kai ol XfjMiievoi iqi xoaftia lenp, iag fjt^ xujaxgotfiBvoi. 

III. This is the remedy ; and this is, precisely, the awfgoytiauie 
of the text ; that is, a sound judgment, a sober estimate of all 
things, not merely in the head, but in the heart And what 
practical conviction will most effectuaJly produce this judgment 
and estimate ? The text tells us, IV. ' Ihe end of all things, 
is at hand.' Tou know what can be said in this branch ; and it 
seems peculiarly favorable for a peroration, that may apply, and 
enfoTGe, the whole of what has been said, throughout the entire 
sermon. , 

I am far from being sure that my arguments, against the text 
being a night'piece, are valid. But the truth is, I shrink from 
taking that view of the subject ; having already given it in two' 
or three sermons, all preached, more thaii once, in Cashel. And 
I wish, if possible, to break new ground. I shall be very glad 
to have your thoughts, on the proposed plan. Do not fear to 
object, for I shall have time to act on your suggestions, as the 
Archbishop intends holding a confirmation next Sunday ; a ser- 
mon for which must, in the first instance, be prepared ; and the 
present subject must he over, at least, till to-morrow sennight. 



Monday moriUDg. 

P. S. I thank you for your beautiful quotation from Casimir : 
let me try to repay you with another, from the same poet. 

.... Cinis c<^uat omnes, 
Et uma, que uoe coUifit, omnium 
Mcnsura rcrum est ; dcmitte sarcinas, 
Grandemr|uc fortunam lacerto, et 

Solliciti grave pondus auri, 
Dum non onustus, sed moriar mens : 
, Jam nunc perenncg divitias mihi 

Nil concupiscendo paravi, 
Nil nimium inctucudo, paccm. 

Is not this something very nearly approaching to omfQoavnj ? It 
is, indeed, infinitely less poetical, than your exquisite passage ; but 
it is surely rich in moral sentiment. I dare say, the whole of this 
ode, the xvith, 2d book, may be much more familiar to you, than 
it is to me. But our taste must differ more widely, than I am 
willing to imagine, if, on taking down your little Casimir, and 
giving the entire poem a re-perusal, you will think your time mis- 
employed. Some stanzas remind me, at once, of Horace's 
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* Otium Divos% and of that beautiful chorus in Seneca's ThyeL 
tes, the close of which, you know, Sir M. Hale, and Andrew 
Marvel have imitated. A propos, have you seen Seneca the 
tragedian T If not, I have an Elzivir edition of him entirely at 
your service ; by accepting which you wiU oblige me. 

The postponement of your visit is a sad <^ disappointment 
We had all been anticipating it with delight But I am well 
convinced, that these matters are ordered for us, far better than 
we could order them ourselves ; and therefore I, too, am cheer- 
fully acquiescent. Major , who came here on Saturday, 

and sat with me an hour last night, is a sharer in our regret ; 

as he had hc^ed to have seen you at N. B. and in E . 

What a deep, sound, and efficient man is this ! What weight 
must he have, and what good must he do, in a regiment, every 
officer of which, but two, he was able to keep entirely aloof, 

from all the dissipation of K ! This i^pears to me a new 

thing in the earth ; and I must honestly own, that had I been 
in his situation, I should neither have had enterprize, nor energy, 
nor discretion enough, to effect such a revolution among a hoay 

of officers. The major gives a very pleasing account of . 

He is wonderfully tolerant and catholic, for a calvinist ; and 
by no means anxious to force or intrude l^ own opinions, upon 

other people, not so . He has been very s&ealous in his 

efforts to make converts from our diocese ; biaving fruitlessly 

attempted both and . He told die latter, that you are 

ruining and perverting the diocese of Cashel. I am happy to 
say, that every one of our clergy, hope and trust you will con- 
tinue the infection. 

I was much obliged, and gratified by the books. When they 
arrived, I was keeping my bed. Immediately I entered upon 
the life of Winter, which 1 soon read through. What a contrast 
to the piece of biography you brought me, this time twelve- 
month. Yet this man and Robinson, began their career, under 
the same auspices. Assuredly, Winter was amongst the most 
amiable, the most pious, the most catholic, and the least prag- 
matical, of calvinists. The leaves that were folded down, did 
not afford me the least gratification, (I have caught myself in 
an ambiguous phrase, but you will know how to interpret it ;) 
and I was pleased, especially, and 1 hope instructed, by some 
sensible observations on preaching and composition. My back 
now warns me to conclude. 

Yours most truly, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER 64. 
To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

Dawson St., Nov. 9. 1808. 6 P. M. 

Mt dear Friend, 
I RECEIVED your much valued letter this day, and will attend to 
the memorial. 

I quite agree with your remarks on yfjipaTe: and the truth is 
I forgot, though, for a reason I could show you, I ought to have 
remembered that that was the word. I talked, on the supposi- 
tion of its being y^vyo^cirt, or ayQunvene. To what you say, 
therefore, on this point, I wholly accord. 

But I own to you, I do not subscribe equally to the inversion ; 
as it does not strike me to be the order of nature. What 
18 ultimate, comes first. This, most surely is, ' the end of all 
things.' There must be something to make us sober, some 
&ct naturally impressive. Such is, the end of all things ; ac- 
cordingly, St Peter says, *beye therefore sober*, or, as you say 
it, ' the end, &c. is the grand motive, the weight of which is to 
set all in motion' ; or as Gale quotes from Plato, aQx^fffoyixoy 
tslos Toiy oyTtav. I, therefore, would certainly not reverse the 
order. ' The end of all things', in addition to all these authori- 
ties, being far more directly intelligible, than prayer ; and some 
good portion of aoHf^oavyrj, being necessary, to make persons 
understand what would be said on the subject of prayer. This, 
then, I conceive, is not so properly the terminus ad quem, 
thou^ of yrfipare specially, it may be, as it is itself a means ; 
the illative force of ihc therefore, extending to this, as really, as 
to any diing before it. The natural order, therefore, seems to 
be, 1. The impressive announcement, or rather urging and il- 
lustrating of the incontestible fact. 2. The immediate induction 
* be ye therefore sober.' 3. The reducing this general feeling 
to proper practice, *• watch unto prayer', which is, in a word, de- 
votional seriousness ; an habitual commerce with divine, and 
eternal objects ; never losing sight of them ; oflen spontane- 
ously turning the thoughts to them ; and, at every due season, 
rifling into £rect contemplation of, and converse with, God. I 
must stop here, as I have more to say, and little time remaining. 

I thank you for the passage from Casimir ; it is fully what you 
state. If the major be still with you, my most cordial love to 
him. 

I like, your liking the good Winter. The truth is, the church 
bell, which he had listened to in his childhood, was never wholly 
out of his ears. 
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I trust (confidently indeed) that will not be too fond 

of any man. I am sure is a good-minded, pious 

christian ; but their errors are ever, and in all circumstances, a 
comparative blight, to the mind that imbibes them. They are, 
to rightly informed christians, what salted meat is to fresh. 
Putrefaction is escaped, but the native flavor is gone. 

Mr. , says of me, what, on his principles, I most fully 

deserve ; therefore I have no groimd for the shadow of dis- 
pleasure. 

Ever yours, 

A. K. 
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LETTER LXXII. 
To A. Kmwx^ Esq. 

Caahel, Nor. 30. 1806. 

My dear Friend, 
I DO not wish to let this month close, without offering some an- 
swer to your last kind and valuable letter. What you said on 
the text, was to me conclusive : but alas, indisposition prevented 
me from acting upon it. Meanwhile, I have not been MrhoUy 
precluded from employment, of an interesting, and I hope, not 
unimproving nature. My ^ special place-book', has been en- 
riched with many passages, illustrative of our christian philoso- 
phy ; and I have been much gratified by reading Gregory Nazi- 
anzen and St. Basil. The fonner, is far more of a platonist, 
than I had imagined ; and though from many things, it appears, 
that he had not his naturally ardent temper under the best regu- 
lation, his aspirings, still, were truly sublime ; whilst he felt, at 
heart, a deep humility ; or, that I may borrow from his own 
panegyric on St. Athanasius, he was, ^ii/TjXog fisv rotg eqyoigj 
janeiyog de to) <p^y7jjiiaTt. As to S. Basil, 1 have it in actual 
contemplation to make a sermon out of one of his discourses. 
This, I think, is to be done, partly, by free translation, with con- 
siderable omissions ; partly, by exfoliating ideas, that are like 
rose-buds ; and partly, by fx>llowing any tolerable train of thought, 
that may be suggested to my own mind. On many accounts, a 
close version would not suit our pulpits : but, if I succeed in 
this attempt, I know not whether it may not open to me a new, 
a pleasant, and a useful field of exertion. 

Many thanks for your good care of me, as to books. The 
assortment reached me in perfectly good condition, and a high 
treat it is. At leisure hours, I have read, with singular interest 
and delight, the first vol. of H. K. White. I have also read 
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the Life, prefixed to Robinson's miscellaneous works. What 
a turbulent, restless, I had almost said, terrific spirit, has got 
among these general baptists ! We five in strange times ; and. 
may see stranger things than we have yet seen. 

The more Ireflect on the modes of reading and thinking, 
and the kind, also, of business, into which I have been gradually, 
and without any plan of my own, led forward ; as well as the 
very trying incapacitations, to which I have been made subject ; 
the more soberly I think, that mine is to be rather a non-de- 
script fimction, than any ostensible routine of duty. My brother 
clergy come to me for information, and I lecture them ; ar- 
rangements are desireable, and I sometimes plan them ; and, 
besides, I am engaged in a sort of study and research, which, 
weak as I am, I may venture to say, no clergyman in the prov- 
ince, besides, can pursue. If it pleases God to spare my life, 
then my Uttle avocations may come to tell ; but they cannot be 
followed, unless there be a stated preacher here ; and if his ap- 
pointment do not take place, I fear that I must give up, what I 
sec proceeding satisfactorily, without effecting the object of this 
relinquishment : for I am persuaded, that neither my health, nor 
my powers, qualify me for a stated working preacher ; whilst I 
feel, that, by preaching to my brother clergy, in my own room, 
I may be maae the instrument of good to many parishes. The 
other matter which I had to mention, is comparatively of slight 
importance ; and may, therefore, well stand over. If I talk 
unreasonably, set me right. If otherwise, I know you will be 
disposed to help me. By thus speaking what I feel, ' liberavi 
animam meam' ; and whatever may be the result, I am sure it 
will be most kindly and wisely ordered, by the kindest and 
wisest of Beings. 

I have found two passages in Aristotle's Nicomachian Ethics, 
and one in Ephrem Syrus, which throw a light on aXt^deve^v. 
No lexicographer or commentator, to whom I have access, has 
noticed them : at a future day, if you wish it, I will send them, 
with a few observations. Excuse incoherences, for I have 
written fast, ray first thoughts, in the first words that presented 
themselves. Without malang excuses. 

Tour most obliged and affectionate, 

John Jebb. 

P. S. My kindest regards to Miss Fergusson. 
VOL. I. 38 
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LETTER 66. 

To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

DawBOO 8t^ Dec. 3. 1806. 

Mt dear Friend« 
I RECEIVED your most acceptable letter this morning ; and it 
gires me sincere pleasure, that my random dispatch of booka 
was not unpleasant to you. I think it necessanr to be well ac- 
quainted widi the very worst that can be said* of the ground we 
take ; and beyond Robinson, we need not go. His menuHr of 
Saurin, and of Claude, are, in my mind, interesting; especialh 
the latter. Do you observe, how studiously he calb the FreD<» 
Roman Catholics, episcopal ; as if to identify us with them. I 
can only say, be it so, ' Hoc juvat, et melli est' I am conscious 
of as real reformed feelings, as any one ; but, most dehberately, 
I prize what the church of Rome possesses, so deeply^ as to 
make me prefer their religion to sectarianism, in whatever plau> 
sible form the latter may appear. 

You and I greatly agree about St BasiL I was amused at 
reading what you said, just afler having spent an hour, in finish- 
ing the reading of his homily on humility ; and having felt, while 
I restd, a wish to translate &iat discourse into English. I cor- 
dially agree with all you say ; and do think such a study, as you 
speak of, most likely to be useful. I have little doubt, but that, 
among other causes of the Roman Catholic religion being kept 
up, one grand one is, the reverence they (perhaps too devotedly) 
feel, for the character and writings of the ancient fathers. What 
modem protestants, except odd geniuses, like yourself and my- 
self, think of the fadiers 1 Neither you nor I would bow down to 
the fathers ; but to depreciate and vilify them, as certain protest- 
ants have done, is a very infatuated course. For, if we are built 
on the foundation of the apostles and prophets, we are also built 
on the intermediate ranges ; and, though the foundation should 
be ever so sure, that would not stand us in stead, if bad materi- 
als came in between us and the foundation ; for the dissolution 
of these, would be our downfall. 

I beg you to observe, in the passage just referred to, how appo- 
sitely our Savior calls himself, ' the chief comer stone.' Thus, 
you perceive, the building is to have two fronts ; what are these, 
but the literal, and the typical ? 

I hope I have made no gross mistake, for I cannot read my 
letter. I can only add, I am ever yours, 

Alex. Knox. 
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LETTER LXXIII. 
7b A. Knox, Egq. 

Catfhel, Dec. 3. 1806. 

Mt dear Friend, 
How could I possibly suspect you of negligence ? Assuredly, 
I had been accusing myself as the defaulter ; and nothing, short 
of indisposition, could have kept me so long silent That still 
continues ; for I have not been once out of doors, since last 
Sunday ; but, thou^ not either very able, or willing, just at pre- 
sent, io hold converse with the old gentlemen in folio, it is a 
cordial to talk awhile with you. 

The subject that engages you, is very important ; and such 
lemarics as you would make, must be seasonable, and may 
proTe signally useful. When such wild opinions are abroeicU 
and, I fear, rapidly diffusing themselves, it is surely most desir<^ 
able to put people on their guard ; and to provide them with 
such defensive weapons, as reason, philosophy, and Scripture 
will supply. I therefore most cordially wish you good speed. 
Your matter, as I am sure it always does, will both please and, 
iastnict me; and as to the composition, I am not apprehensive. 
Only write as you did to Walker, and you may set criticism at 
ilefiance. The main point is, perspicuity ; this, I have some- 
times thought you a little lost sight of, in your anxiety for dis- 
caiminative precision. The latter, I would by no means sacri- 
fice, in a single instance ; but I would wish always to effect it, 
sal^ perspicuitate. And to this point, I think all, or almost 
all the critical, perhaps too often, hypercritical observations of 
mine, which you have had the indulgent patience to tolerate, 
were especially directed. Involution of periods, and a multi- 
tude of particles, are, I conceive, to be guarded acainst ; but 
any thing like scrupulous solicitude, I cannot wish for. I have ' 
been too great a sufferer by it, in my own small efforts. . On 
die whole, there can be no doubt, that, if you proceed in the 
way most natural and easy to yourself, you will produce a val-> 
uaole publication. 

I have already thanked you for the books ; and I see no 
cause to retract Robinson is peculiarly such a work, as I 
ought not to be without As to Crabbe, your decision was 
critically right He is, indeed, sometimes very offensive ; es- 
pecially in the third part of his ^ Parish Register' ; and, as he 
professes to have yielded such implicit obedience, one cannot 
help regretting, that he did not make choice of some purer cen- 
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sor, than Charles James Fox ; who, in two glaring passages of 
his historical fragment, has recorded for posterity the looseness 
of his sentiments. Crabbe is, however, on the whole, well 
worth having ; ho is so far removed from the sentimental sing- 
song, and the inflated bombast of the day. That singularly 
wild production. Sir Eustace Grey, is wrought up to a won- 
drous pitch of the cr(fodQoy xai BvOovaiaajixov nadog. 

Yesterday, I had a visit from , and his brother, a young 

officer of marines, entirely self-taught, and evidently possessing 
an ingenious and reflecting mind. But he has no less evident- 
ly injured himself, by a turn for metaphysical paradox ; for 
that sort of acuteness, which loves to disport itself in the re- 
gions of unintelligibility. Feeling myself by no means weU, 
I waved all merely abstract reasonmg; but stiU thou^t it 
right to engage in such talk, as gave me a headache, and pro- 
duced no sli^t degree of nervous agitation ; afler he left me, 
my whole frame was hi a state of tremulousness, the pure ef^ 
feet of exertion ; for no conversation could be less impassion- 
ed. I am repcud, however, for any temporary uneasiness ; for 
he listened with attention, and replied with candor, yfhAe I 
placed before him some novel considerations ; and I have since 
learned from his brother, that he was greatiy interested, and de- 
clares, that he never heard religion put in such a light before. 

Amongst other matters, I recommended a procedure, which 
had never before occurred to him. First, by a few solid argu- 
ments, to establish his belief in the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the Scriptures ; and, till this should be effected, not to 
puzzle himself with difficulties ; aflerwards, when difficulties do 
occur, to recollect, that he has already proved the Scripture, to 
be the word of God : and to be cautious of investigating those 
difUculties, in the way of abstract reasoning ; it being generally 
indispensable, to have reference to the wants, the feelings, the 
circumstances, and the history of human nature. I strongly 
protested against examining in the abstract, and k priori, any 
recorded fact of God's providential dcaUngs, or principle of his 
divine administration ; it being ever necessary, to consider the 
subjects to be acted upon, to inquire, not what would be best in 
theory, but best, as suited to the condition of mankind. I sug- 
gested, that probably, in many cases, there may have been a 
reference, in the Divine mind, to other intelligencies, invisibly, 
but really, connected with our system. I said, that, for my own 
part, were a difficulty to occur to me, I should give it a proper 
share of consideration ; and, if unsuccessfully, I should then 
quietly turn my mind to something else ; satisfied, if it be mat- 
ter of fact, that what God does, must be right : if of doctrine, 
. . that nothing, which is really the doctrine of Scripture, can 
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be in qiposition to the real cluu'acter of God : that difficulties 
have been left, for the wise nid gracious purpose, of sharp- 
ening human industry, and rewarding human exertion ; that 
the solution of that, or this, express difficulty, may be reserv- 
ed for some future period ; it being the divine plan, in reve- 
lation, as in the providential course of things in the physical and 
scientific world, not to discover all, at once ; but to assign, to 
each age, its proper discovery, which shall be most nicely ad- 
justed to the existing state of things ; and most happily subser- 
vient to the progress, in the one case, of civil society, in the 
other, of divine truth. Lastly, that the knot which I cannot 
even cut, others may untie with ease ; and that there are ulti- 
mate truths, far above human ken, concerning which, wise men 
have said, that to be willingly ignorant, is the highest wisdom. 
Here I had in view, a fine epigram of Grotius, and some noble 
lines from Scaliger ; neither of which will be burthensome to 
me to transcribe, nor to you, I trust, to read. And first for 
Grotius. 

Qui curiMus poetulat totum lus 
I^Uere menti, fcrre qui non suflicit 
Mediocritatis conscientiam suae, 
Judex iniquus, estimator est malus, 
Suique. natureque ; nam rcnim parens, 
Libaoda tanlum qua} vcnit mortalibus, 
Not scire pauea, multa mirari jubet. 
Nee primus error est pejoribus : 
Nam qui fateri nil potest incognitum, 
Falso, necesse est, placet ignorantiam. 
Magis quiescet animus, errabit minus, 
Contentus eruditionc parabili ; 
Nee quarait illam, si qua quaorentum pigit ; 

NbSCIRK .qUJEDAM, MAQITA PAKS SAPIEffTIJE EST. 

And now for Scaliger. 

Ne curiomis, quere causat omnium 
l^uscunque lioris vis prophetarum indidit 
Adflata cobIo, plena veraci Deo ; 
Nee operta sacra supparo silentii 
Imimpere aude, sod prudenter praeteri : 
Nkscirk velle, qujE Maoistkr optimus 

DOCERE IfOlf TULT, ERVDITA I9SCITIA EST. 

Thus say Grotius and Scaliger ; and, assuredly, neither of 
them were enemies to free inquiry. 

In the course of our conversation, Gapt — happened to 
observe, that the Unitarian views on the subject of atonement, 
appeared to him more consistent with divine benevolence, than 
the Orthodox opinion. This naturally led to a statement of our 
way of thinking : embracing the consideration, both of God's 
mcHral government, as providing for the well-being of innumer- 
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able orders of intelligencies; aiKi^oriii8grack>U8acc<MiiiiiodatioD 
of the great scheme, to the wants and weaknesses of man. 
My mode of talking on this latter topic* I wish to submit to 
you; for the purpose of knowing, whether it accords with 
what I have heard, and, I would hope« imbibed from you. 

I laid it down as a principle, that, wherever the good God 
adopts, or permits, a mode of procedure, that may, at first 
view, seem productive of evil, it is for the purpose of keeping 
out some worse evil. This being premised, I argued, from a 
variety of circumstances, but, especially, from ttie umversal 
prevalence of sacrifice, and the frequent occurrence of human 
sacrifice, that there exists in human nature, a deep [winci^le, 
or feeling of superstition ; a perturbed dread of some superior, 
powerful, and most vindictive being: no matter whence diis 
feeling, at first, derived its origin, it cleariy is in man. This' 
being the case, was it not wor£y of the Supreme wisdooit of a 
supremely benignant Being, to make provision for tibe ultimate 
extirpation of &s superstitious horror; as well as for giving it 
the least injurious direction possible, till things were ripe for 
the great remedy ? And what can be conceived more adapted 
to tUs twofold purpose, than the fact of the atonement ; and the 
preparative institution of sacrifice ? 

Sacrifice, among the patriarchs, was of divine appointment In 
afrer times, it passed, at the great dispersion, from the patriar- 
chal posterity, to the different nations. And whilst, among the 
Jews, it received peculiar modifications, from the law of God 
himself; we find, that, among the more civilized Gentiles, ani- 
mal sacrifice afforded the great vent, or outlet, to that supersti- 
tion, which would, otherwise, have internally preyed upon indi- 
viduals, and produced horrors, from the very imagination of 
which, the heart recoils. Among people less civilized, or 
rather more savage, the frightful malignity of the superstitious 
principle was evinced, by human sacrifice ; by the most unnat- 
ural, and atrocious of aJl human sacrifices, * the fruit of their 
bodies, for the sin of their souls.' And by this we are given to 
see, what superstition might, nay probably what it must have 
led to, not merely in exempt cases, but in a most numerous 
class of minds, had it not been for the divine expedient of ani- 
mal sacrifice. 

But not to speak of typical purposes, this further end was 
answered ; that the fears of men, . . of Gentiles, no less than 
Jews, . . having been taught to move in this direction ; to vent 
themselves, if 1 may so speak, through the channel of sacrifice ; 
the world was thus prepared for the reception of that great fact, 
the sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Chritst : a fact, which was, from 
the first, designed to be the great remedy for superstition ; the 
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ultimate eztenninator of all such horrors as shock us, in the 
Yohraies of Csesar, the annals of Mexico, and the Uving man- 
ners of Hmdostan. A fact, which, wherever its belief has ob- 
tained, has not failed of producing this blessed effect ; and 
whidi, in the nature of things, must be universal in its operation, 
inasmuch as it is, ^ one full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, ob- 
lation, and satis&ction, for the sins of the whole world.' 

By thus putting the case, I conceive, one objection is antici- 
mUed. It mi£^t have been urged, ^ You saj^ the atonement 
has prevented a recurrence to human sacrifice.' But, did not 
human sacrifice arise out of animal sacrifice ; which your most 
orthodox divines, not only admit, but argue to have been of di- 
vine appointment ? To this I reply, granted. But, besides 
thai human sacrifice is the abuse of an institution, originally 
merciful, it serves only to show, in their utmost deformity, the 
deep malignity, and the atrocious effects of superstition. That 
is, in other words, it lets us see, to what enormities the whole 
class of superstitious men, . • assuredly, a very large proportion 
of the human race, . . would have resorted, for their relieif from 
a state of most perturbed anxiety, had not some expedient been 
devised : whilst the wise choice, and the happy success, of the 
expedient actually employed, arc abundantly evinced, by the 
great prevalence of animal sacrifice, not only among Jews, but 
among Gentiles : and whilst we cannot but admire the fitness 
of this system, to prepare the feelings of mankind for the recep- 
tion of ^t grand fact, which will finally cut up superstition by 
the roots. It remains only to notice the wonderful fitness o^ 
the fact itself, to counteract the evil at its utmost height For, 
if men thought it needful ^ to sacrifice their sons and daugh- 
ters', ' God, also, has spared not his [own son.'] 

{Unfinished.) 

00 

LETTER 66. 

To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

BcUevfla, Dec. 14. 1806. 

Mt dear Friend, 
Mt moving hither, and being ill since, have made me appear 
to verify your apprehension of overwhelming me with letters. 
But beueve me, no thought could be conceived with less reason : 
at all times, and on every subject, I am gratified by hearing 
from you ; and I particularly wish that you should, on every oc- 
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casion, do as you did in your last letter ; that is, op^i your 
heart to me ; and, as far as lies in you, disburthen it of wfaate?- 
er does not add to its comfort I must be interested deeply, fay 
whatever interests you ; and, where feeling is concerned, I btve 
enough of experience, to make me as sympathetical, as any hon- 
est heart can wish. 

* Non ignara mali, nuserit fuccurrere disco.* 

You have given me, in your late letters, several interesting 
things to advert to ; but I must touch but briefly on any of them. 
I lil^ all you say, about atonement and sacrifices ; in fact, it is 
all what I think; except, merely, that I feel myself at a loss, 
as to the inarmer of their appointment, (t. e. of sacrifices.) 
That some intimation gave rise to them, I am sure ; but i^iat 
degree of distinctness was in that intimation, I do not know. 
For example, I know not that Gain's offering would have had 
any fault in it, if he had done well : that is, I know not, that 
the bloodlessness, was any defect. It strikes me, as possible, 
ttiat man might have conceived the first thought of sacrifices ; 
and that divine condescension might have recognized and sanc- 
tioned the practice, in the upright ; where the devil perverted, 
and abused it, in the evil. 1 cannot think that any mere appoint- 
ment, could account for a universal custom. It must be natur- 
al, I conceive, if universal. I own, however, that its beixig 
natural, no more contradicts its being appointed, than the fijflh 
commandment contradicts the reality of natural gratification. 
^ But, in that case, the appointment is rather like our declaratory 
laws, than a positive institution. (I am using umtecessaiy 
words, but I hope you will catch at my meaning.) In short, I 
think it possible, that purturbation of conscience took a kind of 
natural vent, in that way ; and that hence came the appointment, 
as well as the universal usage ; instead of the universal usage, 
coming from the appointment. One thing, amongst others, 
.which leads me to this supposition, is, the depreciating language, 
in which God speaks of sacrifices, on various occasions : thou^ 
I own, at this instant, an answer occurs to this remark ; to wit, 
that new moons and sabbaths, clearly positive institutions, are 
spoken of with like depreciation. Therefore, it follows, that, if 
the external act be not accompanied by the internal disposition, 
the former may be alike depreciated ; whether spontaneous, or 
instituted. Still, my chief reason holds good ; the insufficiency 
of mere institution, to account for universal practice ; at the 
same time, I pretend not to be positive as to the actual ori- 
gination. 

The passages from Philo are very beautiful ; and they strike 
me the more, because I have actually urged the different mate- 
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rials of the two altars, as an argument against those, who made 
atonement all in all. But I think you ask with reason, Do not 
the two altars mean more, than Philo was aware of? I believe 
they mean much more. But I a little vary from y«ur idea. I 
do not conceive the two altars to represent Jixaioavyij and 
^AifiaaiMog ; I rather suppose these represented, by the two di- 
visions of the tabernacle, the holy place, and the Holy of Ho- 
lies ; whUe the altar of burnt-offering, standing before, in the 
open courtv gave encouragement, by the expiations continually 
made, to all Israel to draw near ; and, by the purifying applica^ 
tion of the blood shed thereon, fitted the priests, in particular, 
(or actual entrance into the tabernacle. (The purifying, ex- 
tended to all ; but, in a special manner, belonged to the priests.) 
Here, then, I think the parallel holds good, between what our 
Lord did once, for all ; and what was done on the brazen altar. 
This great act, giving, as you strictly state, encouragement 
against their guilty terrors, to all ; and also, I am convinced, 
producing a general moral efiect, as far as it is known and 
thought of^ which nothing else could have effected. But, to 
those who wish to enter the tabernacle, its effect is of a special 
kind. The mind applied to it, according to the purpose of di- 
vine wisdom, actually experiences, the itadaqaig eig to larQevetf 
0s«p (fuyr*, spoken of, in Heb. ix. 14. 

And observe, now, whether I am right : but it strikes me, 
from this and other passages, that spiritual christians, are on a 
level witti Jewish priests. They are not only a ye^oj sxXsxwy^ 
but also a ^atlsiov Uf^axevfAu ; and that perfect christians, are 
on a level with the Jewish high priest, exovreg na^^a«ay e$g 
t^p ewodoy Twy dYieayf ev t<|> alfiaik Ifjaov, Or, in another view, 
the Holy Place, is the emblem of the heart of the spiritual chris- 
tian ; in ^iiich, there is wisdom from above, (the candlestick) ; 
devotion, or predominant religion, (the golden altar) ; and cha- 
rity, represented by the table of show bread ; and the Holy of 
Holies, die emblem of the heart of the perfect christian: in 
fulfilment of that promise, J^dovg vofiovg fiov em KogStag amvy^. 
«a4 STU tUP 6iavowiv uvraty STuyf^ifffa avrovg, Buf I must stop. 

I will think of all you say ; and will myself say more again. 
I thank you for all your Greek, but can now only add, that 
Ephr. Synis's poetry is very curious. 

Most truly and cordially yours, 

Alex. Knox. 

VOL. I. 39 
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LETTER LXXIV. 

To A. Knox, Esq. 

Ctshd, Dec. S. 180B. 

Mt dear Friend, 
I HAVE always particulariy admired diat beautiful passage of the 
aoa of Sirach, which so naturally occurs, when I take up the pen 
to write to you. 

0dog ftKnog q^aqfmnov Xl^St 

Ka$ ol qtoSefievot xvQioy e^fjoeatr avtow. 

Truly, truly, it is no common blessing, to have a fiiend, to 
whom one can ' open his heart, and disburthen it of whatever 
does not add to its comfort.' Ever since I last wrote to you, 
but especially since receiving your last welcome letter, I have 
been lighter and happier. 

Whitty has been lately in town, and was sadly disappointed at 
not meeting you. He is really a most amiable creature, and 
what is pleasant, he has been greatly growing in wisdom. There 
does not seem to remain in him a single doctrine nodosity. 
The truth is, he seems like a man, that had been closely watch- 
ing a set of most satisfactory experiments, corroborative of die 
principles laid down by you, last winter ; and, from time to time, 
enforced, and illustrated, to the best of my poor ability. I own, 
all this deeply gratifies me ; for one conclusion that a man draws 
for himself, is worth volumes of mere communicated wisdom. 

What you say about sacrifice, is well worthy of being thought 
upon. I have not yet wholly made up my mind ; but I certam- 
ly neither have, nor had, any notion,. that mere appointment, was 
sufficient to account for universal usage. And here, I conceive, 
is the wisdom of the appointment ; that, when the precedent was 
once set, it was readily followed, because it had a suitableness 
to what was in man. By the way, is it not true, that many er- 
rors have arisen in the theological world, by taking up terms with- 
out examination, and making them the foundation-stones of a 
system ; whilst frequently, they have no correspondent reality in 
the nature of things ? I more' than doubt whetl^r there be, 
throughout the whole compass of revealed religion, a single ap- 
pointment, that can, with strict propriety, be termed a positive 
mstitution. The sabbath, circumcision, the passover, baptism, 
the Lord's supper, not to mention various other rites of religion, 
have all the most perceptible fitness ; the most assignable ten- 
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dency, to some useful end ; or the happiest congruity, to some 
principle, or feelinff, of the human heart They are not, then, 
positive ; neither, I believe, was sacrifice. The notion of posi- 
tive institutions, seems closely connected with a pre-conceived 
arbitrariousness, in the Divme nature. 

As to the meaning of the two altars, I am happy to be set right 
I like much what you say of the Holy Place, and Holy of Ho- 
lies ; only I doubt the parity between the hieh priest, and the 
perfect christian. Christ himself, being thenigh priest of the 
christian dispensation. I have noted several passages, which I 
accidentally hit upon, in which alr^Oevetr, occurs. We shall 
soon have a sufficient number pro and con, from whence to form 
our induction as to the^meaning of the word. Ephrem Syrus, 
it seems, firom the testimony of Theodoret, and other ecclesias- 
tical historians, wrote many poems in the Sjrriac language. 
The two, of which I sent you specimens, were probably select- 
ed and translated, by the ancient Greek interpreter. And I be- 
ffin to think they may, afler all, be prosodical. The loyog 
lnjttavlko6ogf resembles the Anacreontic measure. 

Take, for a specimen, the first four lines of Anacreon's first 
ode. 

SsXta Is^Biv AtQeidag^ 
SeXta de Kad/wr aSety 
A6a(f6nog Se xog9a$g 
Eqoija fjmvov ijx^*' 

The affiiir of Christ Church, I have heard a rumor, is dis- 
posed of. It is not surprizing that they should wish to keep 
M out; but surely the means are most unworthy; yet 

perhaps they congratulate themselves on their address. But a 
m§^t hand directs these things, as Pindar might teach them. 
Pytiu od. viii. 

— — » Et fftq tig sola ftenarat 

Mfj fvy fiauQa novfp, noHoiS axpog 

^oxB$ nBda<pqovfav f 

Btoy xoQvaae/icy o^SoSoXot^ 

a^/i^/aya^f* t a IP o v k eri av d Qaa$ xfftta** 

^atfiuy 9$ naqiox^^ 

AAAOT%llov inaqOe 6aXl<ay,i^ 

If the aptness of this pun, does not qualify the pedantry of 

* Alluding to the contempUited introduction of the eon of a late dignitary, into 
the chapter oTChriat Church Cathedral, Dublin, of which the fkther was himself a 
member. . . Eo. 
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Greek quotation, I hope that the weigfatiness of the moral senti- 
ment, will atone for the levity of my pun ; which, after aU, Dr. 
Allot himself might smile at But seriously, I am sony, trufy 

sonry for poor G- . My hope is, that this secular dinp- 

pointment may be over-ruled to his advanta^^ in far more im- 
portant things. Let us rec<^ect the morality of that ancient 
tale, so beautifully versified by Pamel, in his Hermit. 

I forgot to mention, that I am engaged in a pleasant corres- 
pondence with . He sought it ; and professes himself, at 
once, interested, and benefitted by it He puts queries, as to 
the clerical society, which evidently come firom a nund, at once, 
ingenious and investigating. My last was perhaps too much of 
a diy catalogue, of liturgical references, to various authors ; 
but he bespoke something of the kind, to help for his projected 
course of lectures. I have not yet had an answer. If this cor- 
respondence proceeds, as it has commenced, good may come 
out of it ; for — —— fills a very important post I am hopeful, 
but, for fear of disappointment, guard a^amst being sanguine. 
Tou can say, and perhaps no other individual could, just what I 
mAf and all that I wish, in my behalf, to the invaluaJile fiiends 
with whom you are at present No ordinary compliments woidd 
serve my purpose ; for what has the heart to do with compli- 
ments? 

Your most afiectionate, 

J. Jebb. 
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LETTER LXXV. 
To A. Knox, Esq. 

Caahcl, December the Ia3t, 1806. 

My dear Friend, 
I WISH not to let this year close, without replying to your last 
kind and acceptable letter. 

I am glad to tell you that 1 have Watts, and the same edition 
I think with yours, . . Baines', at Leeds. Any references, 
therefore, that you may have the goodness to send, illustrative 
of your interesting remarks, I can immediately turn to. Am I 
wrong in conjecturing, from the table of contents, that the 
third volume will furnish much to our purpose ? 

I have had by last post, a very long, very pleasant, and very 

affectionate letter from . He appears to take to corres- 

pondence with me ; and to receive gladly all my references and 
hints, on liturgical subjects. I am disposed to believe, that he 
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is prepared to communicate with great freedom, and somewhat 
of rehance on mv judgment I know how weak I am, in my- 
self; but it would truly rejoice my heart, if I could be made 
instrumental in giving just views to one, who fills so ybtj im- 
portant a post in society, and especially in the college ; for I 
KDOw from various quarters, that he is greatly, and I think de- 
servedly, looked up to by the young men, and especially by the 
candidates for orders. 

Am I romantic in supposing, that this correspondence with 
— ^ may be a providential commencement, of my own little 
labors, in my own small way ? The * secretum iter', I do be- 
lieve, is to be my path. I have not that in me, which could ever 
attract crowds of auditors ; and I flatter myself it is no mawk- 
ishness, (I want a better word, familiar to us both, but which I 
cannot now recall to mind,) that disposes me to rejoice in my 
exemption from the dangers attendant on popularity. So far as 
it may be safe to conjecture the nature of one's probable sphere, 
I am inclined to tlmik, that, by keeping myself in the back 
ffround, I may be employed to the best advantage, in supplying 
hinis for those to work upon, who possess more both of popu- 
lar talent, and public opportunity, than myself. It is pleasant 
to work for others, because self is so much out of question : 

and, therefore, it delights me, when people such as , ask 

questions, that I can answer not altogether unsatisfactorily. 
This is the line, in which you have been mostly, and most 
effectually employed, on a great scale. 

* Say, shall my little bark aiteodant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake Uie gale 7* 

I have been passing three or four days with my friend 



in whom I have found much additional proof of solid worth, in 
his own way. Your own knowledge of character has long 
since told you, that such a man is not to be drawn out of his 
established habits, both of thinking and feeling : but he is a 
very useful auxiliary ; and I have rarely, if ever, met a man 
not spiritual, with whom we have so many sentiments in com- 
mon. And it is not an unploasing reflection, that this man 
abounds in good sense, and has about him great right minded- 
ness. He talks in the highest terms, and wimout any qualifica- 
tion, of you ; and he requests that I will give him a book, or a 
letter, or any commission, which may give him an ostensible 
cause for visiting you when he goes to town, which will be very 
soon. He declares, that he never met a man, from whose con- 
versation he derived equal pleasure and instruction ; and that 
all his fear is, to betray his own ignorance, when speaking to 
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one so universally informed on all manner of subjects. This 
is to me most pleasant, on many accounts ; but, especially, as 
a testimony to our ways of thinking ; for assuredly, independent 
of them, you would not be a very extraordinary person. How 
many good people would think some parts of tins letter insuA 
ferably full of incense to an enfant gdt6. But they know 
nodiing of that invaluable secret, which enables a man to stand 
out from himself; and consequently to view himself^ as he 
would view another. If I did not know a little of it, I couki 
not write as I do ; and, if I were not sure that you know a great 
deal of it, I should not write thus to you. 

Have you heard any thing about my memorial to die com- 
missioners of excise? The remission of 122. would not be un- 
pleasant to my finances. 

I must have done. Tour most afiectionate, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER LXXVI. 

To A. Knox, Esq. 

Caihel, Jan. t7. 1800. 

Mt dear Friend, 
I NEVER admit the thought, neither indeed does it knock for ad- 
mission, that you are a negligent correspondent Of all men 
living, I, surely, have least reason for any such misgiving ; and, 
as to not valuing my letters, I am no stranger to your kindly 
tolerance of my ineptiee, and your disposition to overrate any 
of my less unhappy thoughts. It does, indeed, greatly delight 
me to hear from you, when your time, thoughts, and pen, are 
fairly disposable ; but, be assured, that dearly as I prize and 
cherish every letter of vours, I should feel uneasy at receiving 
one, that broke a single link of your theologico-philosophiciu 
chain ; for I well know, that such chains are not easily repara- 
ble. 

Many thanks for your striking reference to Watts ; and es- 
pecially for ^our accompanying remarks. Need I mention my 
cordial acquiescence ? I think I need not : for, though more 
and more convinced of my very bounded originative faculty, I 
more and more feel that my mind is so moulded, as almost en- 
tirely to accord with those thoughts of yours, which, in the first 
instance, I never could have myself originated. Therefore, it 
may be assumed, with a tolerable degree of moral certainty, 
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that whatever you throw out, on any point of consequence, will 
obtain my ready assent. 

There are many things connected with the subject of your 
last, which I would gladly say, but they must needs be pdbtpon- 
edy till a season of more clear-headedness ; for, just at present, 
a severe defluxion, with its attendant stupor, warns me to shun 
* quid humeri ferre recusant' ; that is, in plain EngUah, to avoid 
any tfiing which calls for thought or investigation. 

I had hopes of seeing you, and my friends in town, next month ; 
bot I have almost, if not altogether, relinquished every thought 
of moving thither this year. The fact is, I have ordered from 
London several books of Lackington's catalogue. Among the 
rest, Uie Benedictine Chrysostom, and Augustine, John Wes- 
ley's Works and Christian Library, complete, &c. &c., and I 
bave also dispatched an order to Jones for several works in his 
catalogue. Now, it is needless to say, that this cannot be done, 
by a person in my ckcumstances, wiUiout self-denial and sacri- 
fice ; and I know not whether I may ever hereafter be so situ- 
ated, as, with equal fitness, to relinquish that annual visit which 
is certainly one great enjo3rment of my life. My health and 
spirits seem better able to dispense with it, than heretofore. 
Were I to go to town, I should, on my return, have only the 
recollection of many pleasant days with my friends, without hav- 
ing been of any professional use ; whilst, by remaining quietly 
at home, and by strictly economizing for this year, I hope to 
furnish myself with literary treasures, that may be a comfort dur- 
ing my whole life. And, if my health improves, as I trust it 
may, 1 shall endeavor to make provision for a pleasant and use- 
ful excursion, next year. I own, if I did not look forward to 
seeing you, in the course of next summer, in the south, I should 
ill brook the relinquishment of my customary trip. Come but 
among us, and I shall feel amply compensated. 

My kindest remembrances to Miss Fergusson. 

Ever most affectionately yours, 

John Jebb. 

P. S. In one of the discourses by Sylvester, I have hap- 
pened on a curious little paragraph. * Heart-awakening, and 
love-quickening truths, are to be duly and intimately considered. 
And this is indeed, in part, to truthify in love, if I may make 
an English word to express the valor of the Greek word, 
aXtfOevorteg sp ayani^.^ 
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LETTER 67. 

To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

DubUn, Jan. 31. 1809. 

Mr DEAR Friend, 
It looks as if I did not value yoxas of the last of December, 
to be only acknowledging it now. But that was far from my 
feeling : the reverse of &e fact. But various things, indispo- 
sition, moving, many visit since, together with a little chain of 
thought, all concurred to make me thus comparatively negligent. 
Could thought have reached you, you would have heard from me 
oflen ; and did I not love and value you, you would not hear 
from me now ; for the same chain is still coiled round me ; and 
its links would seem to multiply, as I attempt to advance on it. 

A passage in Watts, which I wish you to look at, is in the 
third of the essays, annexed by way of appendix to ^ the ruin 
and recovery', &c. : Works, vol. iii. p. 642 ; second paragraph 
of the essay. To me, these few lines, seem to contain much 
important matter. Observe first, the account of the real evil of 
sin. It is well called, real evil, for if this were gone, what 
could harm ? If this be not gone, what can benefit ? In a 
word, I think the statement a right sound one ; the result of 
a good moral taste, and a distinctive mind. But observe, fur- 
ther, how he defines the relative evil of sin : its chief matter, ac- 
tions, rather than principles ; (though stated to be so, rather 
than in contradiction to the immediately preceding sentence ;) 
its opposite, not God's nature, but God's law ; and its conse- 
quences, not natural, but positive inflictions. I cannot give the 
doctor the same credit for distinctness, here. But, when per- 
sons leave what is natural, and betake themselves to what is 
positive, where they can have no aid from analogy, no clue, but 
figurative, and consequently, vague language, wlmt can they do ? 

I do not mean to deny, that the general ideas may be sub- 
stantively just : and take it altogether, I think it a fair definition, 
as far as definition can be relied on in the case : and it espe- 
cially serves a useful purpose, associated with the foregoing defi- 
nition. For, on laying them together, it is not clear, ihki the 
real evil of sin, is intrinsical as to our nature : and the relative 
evil of sin, extrinsical ; and that, therefore, the former, alone, is 
strictly moral ; and the latter, merely political. Yet, you ob- 
serve, it is respecting the relative evil, that he makes the atone- 
ment efficacious ; while he ascribes the removal of the real evil, 
exclusively to sanctification by the Holy Spirit. 
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Now, in this view, what is there in the removal of the relative 
ril of sin, which we cannot conceive done once for all, by the 
ropitiatoiy interference of our Redeemer, as really and con- 
jBtcntly, as for each individual penitent ? Nay, set aside only 
articular redemption ; grant once, that our Savior died for all ; 
od docs it not follow, timt the relative evil is as much removed 
•cm them collectively as it can be, until the real evil is removed 
idividually ? Is not the oiler of mercy, or, more clearly, is not 
lo visible operation and progress, of a morally meliorative plan 
1 the world, a direct and irrefragable evidence, that mankind 
r collectively delivei:ed from the gripe of a punitive law ; and 
lat another state of thingj^, irrepulsive, gracious, infinitely at- 
uctivc, now prevails ? 

Only take the black bar of calvininm out of the way, and this 
ecms to me to follow from Dr. Watts' statement, by inevitable 
onsequencc. For law must not be departed from, but on 
rinciple. But it is departed from, (supposing his notion of it 
I8t,) rei$pecting the whole human race. For ^ God was in 
^irist, reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing unto 
lem their trespasses.* Nay, it is more than deiHirted from ; for 

plan opposite to that of puuishmcnt, a remedied and sanative 
Ian, is steadily going fon\'ard, to the present happiness of indi- 
iduals, and in sure and certain hope respecting the mass: 
bercfore, Christ's sacrifice is, here, fully available ; it has done 
U it could do ; and consequently, resistance to, and deliver- 
joce from, the real evil of sin, is now the one thing needful. 

Unfortunate is he, whose trust in the other [deliverance from 
be relative evil of sin] leads him to overlook [the deliverance 
irom its real evil] ; and pitiable is he, whose concentrated atten- 
ion to this, is disturbed by speculative anxieties about the other. 

I dispute not but that the other may have in it real fact The 
guiverse is wide ; and has, probably, a permanent nursery de- 
wurtment Here, law may be the indispensable instrument of 
nanuduction. Hooker's view, which I admired (before I knew 
)etter) without bound, may have some foundation. But it is 
lomething better than law, whose voice is the harmony of the 
rorld. let where law speaks, it must not be gainsaid ; and 
lothing must be suffered absolutely discordant wim its tones. I 
ind no difficulty, therefore, in believing, that our Savior pro- 
rided against every possible embarrassment of this nature ; and 
n believing this, I conceive I subscribe to the substance of 
(Vatts' notion, respecting relative evil ; though, perhaps, in a 
nore intelligible way, than he might have done himself. Is this 
:opic then to be dwelt upon ? In one case, I think it is ; where 
I person doubts wheth<T God will hear him. If there be such 
Joubt, I humbly conceive the less it is dwelt upon the better ; 
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inasmueh as it is a fact, which our thinking of, can make no sur- 
er ; and which was really done, that we might not think of it 
piiinarily, but of the end for which it was done. When we have 
thought of this latter to purpose, we shall know better how to 
think about the other. 
W has been here, quite to my liking. He read me an 

excellent sermon, which he preached in the Asylunu did 

not like it. He thought it too high, and &at it rolled over the 
people's heads : this might be partly true, as I think it was over 
poetical, too lubricous. Still, I should rather roll over people's 
heads, than under them. 



LETTER LXXVII. 
To A. Knox, Esq. 

Feb. 1. 1809, 6 o'doek eveMB^. 
Mt dear FRIENDt 

By some of the usual mismanagements of our post, I have but 
just received your acceptable letter ; and wish to say a few 
words in acknowledgment of it, and that which preceded it 

"The state of the weather, and of my head, for the last two 
or three days, has been such, that I could not pay the attention 
I wished, to the investiganda you suggested. Your quota- 
tion from Primate Newcorae is extremely pleasant It is cer- 
tainly very well, that such a person should have seen, and point- 
ed out the climax. But indeed I conceive that point to be so 
self-evident, that no reasonable person can withhold assent 
when it is once fairly stated. The division of the 119th Psalm 
laid down by you, I entirely accord with, down to the 12th v. 
There, as I at present feel, I would propose an arrangement 
somewhat different. But I have not, hitherto, been able to in- 
vestigate the matter so deeply as I could wish : I am well con- 
vinced, that, for the most part, I mean with very rare exceptions, 
aboriginal words are to be preferred ; always, when the sense 
can be exactly given by them, and when it cannot, the most 
naturalized foreigners should be resorted to. 

I will attend to what you say, about sameness of idea, and 
sameness of letter ; especially, as I cordially concur in thinking 
we must make our sally, from the alphabetical poems. Of 
their importance. Bishop Lowth was aware ; it is on them he 
bottoms his system : but he did not, probably, discern a tenth 
part of the use, that may be hereaAer made of them. As to 
sameness of idea throughout a stanza ; I had been led to re- 
mark on the short quotations at the end of Ps. cvii., that 
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Ae topics respectively close, with the close of each titaaza : 
■0ir, u diis take place in the alphabetical stanzas, it will be 
« most important confirmation of my arrangement By the 
^my, I %ave drawn up, by way of specimen, an introductory 
mmifyma of the 107th Psalm*, with notes, both on the beau- 
lieSr uid proprieties, which flow from the structure of the poetry ; 
•ad on me comparative excellence of its finest passages, and 
fmllel ones from the antients. In a word, I have attempted to 
edil it, as a sacred classic, that you and others may judge, how 
At it might be desirable to proceed with other psalms, in a 
■mikr way. 

To your observations on the elegiac versification, I cannot at 

Ent accede. I grant you, that grief is abrupt, rather than 
winded : but, surely, abruptness of sentiment, may very 
coincide with length of line. The object of the elegy, is, 
to excite solemn thoughts, and melancholy feelings ; and this, 
sorely, is best effected by a long line. The elegiac measure, 
both of Greeks and Latins, is longer than the usual lyric meas- 
ures ; and our English elegiac measure, is, also, as long as our 
baroic That the Hebrew elegiac line has a bimembral form, 
I readily admit ; but so, also, had the metres used by Chap- 
man, and those used by Drayton ; and the division of them into 
flborter lines, was a modem invention. Nor do I think there 
can be produced, either from the Greek, Latin, or English 
language, an elesiac poem, written in short verso. For instance, 
8di and 6th, in English. 

But what I wish you particularly to advert to, is Rabbi 
Azarias's system, as given by Bishop Lowth. This, I appre- 
liend, will throw much light on the point. I have, I conceive, 
diacovered a strong confinnatidn of his plan, by simply putting 
two circumstances together. Josephus speaks in the following 
teirms, of Moses' song : . . Ene^ta nottjattf h^afAei(fov avjotg 
aweypti' i^y naialeloiney ey TCp 6i6lufjif, iegoy Tt^QQtjaitf ex^vaav 
twtf eaofieruy, xa& iiy ^B'^oye nayia, xai fiyetai', fitfdey exetyov 
difjfiaqjtjxorog itjg altjBeiag. Antiq. lib. iv. cap. 8. § 44. 

And Bishop Patrick tells us, that the Jews reckon this song 
to consist of seventy verses ; each of which, contains two dis- 
tinct and entire sentences. On reading the above two passages, 
I naturally took up my attempt at an arrangement of the song ; 
when, to my great surprise and gratification, I found, that I had 
actually divid^ it into 140 lines, coinciding with the bimembral 
parts of the 70 lines, marked -out by the Jews. Hence, I went 
to the Polyglot ; and found, in a great majority of instances, 
that each of my lines, contained three Hebrew words ; of course, 
six Hebrew words, coinciding with Josephus's account of the 
poem having been written in hexameters. 
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From hence, then, I am disposed to think, that, whenever a 
pure Hebrew text can be established, it will go to confirm Rabbi 
Azorias's scheme ; and that the verses will then appear to be 
hexametres, pentamctrcs; tetrametres, &c. &c. ; and hence, 
too, I cannot bring myself to reject the long lines, whilst we 
have such authority for them as that of Joeephus, backed by the 
tradition of the Jews themselves.* 

The more I have considered these matters, the more I am 
disposed to think, that the precise number of Hebrew words 
must bo taken into account, in order to determuie the precise 
nature of the verses. Open Lowth's preliminary dissertation to 
Isaiah, p. 29. Ho there gives eight lines firom the 19th psalm ; 
all of which, ho classes in the same order of versification. 
Now, it occurred to me, that the last couplet was shorter than 
the other three ; and, on looking at the Hebrew, I find, that, 
ifidiilst the first three couplets are uniformly pentametres, the last 
couplet is a tetrametrc ; that is, in the first six lines, each has 
five words, while the last two, have each but four. 

This, it occurs to mo, may be no unfair mode of trying your 
projected division of the elegiac line ; I shall therefore copy two 
or throe of them, fix>m the specimen in the originaL 






Again, the remainder of your quotation, exhibits the following 
number of Hebrew words in each line, which I have not time to 
transcribe. 
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2 I 
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2 I 
2 1 



♦ The theory of a metrical diaractcr in Hebrew poetry, waj* aXierwaidb com- 
nlelely tlisnroved by the Bishop huiuiolf ; who has fully shown, in lib ' Sacred 
Lilaaluro, tbat it wad u poetry, not of words, but of tiiou(!hts. . . £d. 
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I own I prefer the longer verse ; and I be^ of you to con- 
aider, whether, by dividing them, you do not militate against the 
scheme of the writer, who has acrostically commenced every 
longer line : if he had arranged adcr your plan, why not begin 
the long and short lino acrostically ? I have scarcely time to 
read over, much less to revise ; so that I fear you will have; 
many crudities to make allowance for. 

Yours most affectionately, 

J. Jedb. 
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LETTER LXXVin. 

To d. Knox, Esq. 

Feb. 7. 1809. 

Mv DEAR Friend, 
For some time past, I have been wishing to write to you ; but 
you will not wonder that the execution of my wish has been 
suspended per force, when I tell you, that it will have been pre- 
cisely one fortmght to-morrow since I have stirred out of doors. 
It is one of my old attacks ; and, afler I had thought myself 
quite recruited, I incautiously brought on a relapse last week, by 
over-exertion in conversation. When quite recovered, which 
18 not yet the case, I trust that this illness will have proved ser- 
viceable. 

Last Satiu-day I suffered extremely, under the most dispiriting 
languor, and the most alarming apprehension that all intellectual 
power was forsaking me. In this frame, I took up my pen in 
search of relief, and wrote the lines, which you will read in the 
opposite page ; it is needless to say that they do not claim the 
title of poetry. 

O Thou, whoso all enlivening ray 

Can turn ray darkness into day, 

Disperse, eroat Qod, my mental gloom. 

Ana with myself my soul illume. 

Though gathering sorro%vs swell mv breast, 

Speak but the word, and peace ana rest 

Snail set my troubled spirit free 

In sweet communion, Lord, with thee. 

V^hat though, in this heart-searching hour, 

Thou dim'st my intellectual power ; 

The gracious discipline I own, 

And wisdom seek at thy blest throne : 

A wisdom, not of earthly mould. 

Not such as learned volumes hold, 

Not selfish, arrogant, and vain, 

That chills the heart, and fires the bruin 

But Father of eternal light, 

In fist and changeless irlory bright, 
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I seek the wisdom from above, 

Pure, peaceful, gentle, fervent love ! 

Let love divine my bosom swajr, 

And then my darkness will be day ; 

No doubts, no fears, shall heave my breast, 

For God himself will be my rest ! 



Yours ever, 

J. J. 
-oo 



LETTER 68. 

To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

Feb. IS. lad^.' 
My dear Friend, 
I WROTE the inclosed on Saturday, but it was too late for the 
post ; I therefore, to make up for that, add something more. 

My thoughts grow ; new lights seem, every now and then, 
to open upon me ; and to show some fresh object of admiration, 
in the great temple of truth ; I cannot put on paper even a slidit 
outline, of what has occurred to me within the last three months. 
What seems to me, is, that the New Testament contains a great 
deal more, respecting a hierarchical church, than any one 1 
know of, has yet imagined ; and that a more express, and cir- 
cumstantial transfer of hierarchical privileges, from the Jewish 
nation to the Gentiles, may be traced, than, at first view, could 
be thought likely. On the most general supposition of such a 
plan, choice of place in which to begin the system, so as to in- 
sure imitation, and connected extension, would be a first object : 
and what place so thoroughly fitting, as Ephesus, the capital of 
Asia Proconsular, consequently of Asia Minor ; of Asia unUmited- 
ly, says Chrysostom, in his short, but remarkable preface, to his 
comment on that epistle. The next thing to be expected, would 
be some peculiar impressiveness of commencing circumstances. 
Fortius, turn to the 19th chapter of the Acts ; and observe the un- 
paralleled combination. The first persons addressed, ' John^s dis- 
ciples.' The number about twelve, . . then fully christianized, by 
baptism in the name of Christ, and by imposition of hands, follow- 
ed, as at first, with speaking with tongues, and prophesying. Then, 
a schism with the synagogue, and a decided turning to the school, 
naff -fifisQav dufXsyojjevog bv tij a/oiij Toqavvov xivoq. Then, a 
signal authentication of all this, from'heaven. St. Paul, at Ephe- 
sus, being equalled only by St. Peter, at Jerusalem. Compare 
the 11th and 12th verses of this chapter, with chap. v. 12. . . 16. 
I must not leave out of the detail the devil's repeating, as nearly 
as was possible, at Ephesus, what he had done at Jerusalem : 
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the statementy Araarag ds 6 a^x^t^vg^ fro* navrpg ol aw avni 
(^ ovda alQSGtg tm» Saddovxotafp)^ enXf^Qdrjaup (t/^v, and the 
account of Demetrius and the shnne-makers at Ephesus, being 
curioudy similar. But let me not overlook the still more curi- 
ous di&rence, between the Apostles St Peter and St John 
being liberated by an angel, and St Paul befriended by the 
Asiarchs, and brought off by the town clerk. In the first case* 
diyine power, alone ; in the other, secular instrumentality. The 
one, befitting the plan for merely forming the leaven ; the other, 
no less suitable to that, which was to transfuse the leaven 
through the meat 

So much for the matters in Acts xix. : but how strictly corres- 
pondent, are following events. The commencement, (as far 
as relates to the Gentile church,) of regular episcopacy there, 
in the appointment of Timothy ; a well chosen first bishop of 
a system, which was to be, transferred, enlarged, sublimated, 
analogical, Judaism ; he being matemaUy Jewish, and pater- 
nally Grecian ; and of a system, which was to operate, chiefly, 
in an hereditary way ; the faith, which he had, being derived 
from his grandmother, and mother ; and (need I add ?) of a 
system, wmch was to act through education, he having known 
the scripture firom his youth. 

The epistle to the Ephesians comes in with strictest harmo- 
ny. In other epistles, the fia(^ivqiov is the ruling subject, in 
general, the only one. Here, it is eminently, almost wholly, 
the fivoii^^oy. This distinction may be new to you. But com- 
pare 1 Cor. ii. 1. with the 7th and following verses of the same 
chapter ; and with Ephesians poMtm ; and then judge, whether 
the fiaqivq^oy is not the object of mong ; the ftvQTjjqu>v^ of 
87f$jvwtrtg : the first, of course, to be communicated to all ; 
the latter, to the perfect only. I could say something, in this 
connection, of our Lord's distinction, between the worid be- 
lieving, and the world knowing : St John xvii. : but I hasten 
onward. 

The superior depth of this epistle, has been acknowledged 
by all. Ignatius, quoted by Michaelis, and lying now before 
me, says to the Ephesians, ' Yfistg de IlavXov avfi/ivarat eata 
IjYiaafiepov. St. Chrysostom, in 'the above-quoted preface, 
states it as a received opinion, that St Paul maude special com- 
munications to the Ephesians. I have not that volume of the 
Greek ; but the latin translation of Musculus, is, ' Dicitur et 
illls, tanquam jam imbutis profundiora spiritualium sensuum con- 
credidisse.' I think, * dicitur*, implies what I say. St Chrys- 
ostom then adds, as his own judgment, ' Est autem hsec epis- 
tola sublimibus reperta sensibus et dogmatibus' : and again, 
'abundat vehementer sublimibus et excellentibus sensibus. 
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Nam qu® fere nusquam locutus est, hie k>quhur ; u^wte cimi 
dicit, lit nota fiat prineipatibusy ac potestatibus coBlestibus, per 
ecclesiam, multiformis sapientia Dei.' I add to thb ancient 
testimony, Grotius's more modem, but wonderfully strong one ; 
*' Paulus jam vetus in apostolico munere, et ob e^angelium 
Romse vinctus, ostcndit illis, quanta sit vis evangelii pros doc- 
trinis omnibus : quomodo omnia Dei consilia, ab omni nvo, eo 
tetenderint: quam admiranda sit in eo Dei efficacia; rerum 
sublimitatem adsquans verbis sublimioribus, quam uUa iingt^yTP 
habuit lineua humana.' 

What, Uien, does St Paul communicate to the Ephesians, to 
bear out all these strong plaudits ? This, I conceive, • • that 
Christianity was to be an analogical Judaism; acting on all 
human society, in proportion as God should extend it, as the 
Jowi^ dispensation acted, on that single nation : that thus, the 
christian church was, on a grand scale, to take the place of 
Judaism ; was to be, ina sublimer way, or for a nobler purpose, a 
similar apparatus ; was, consequently, to be as appositely fitted 
to its great end ; and, on the whole, was to be the sphere, in 
which, as well as the organ, by which, all the magnificent 
prophecies of the Old Testament were to have their final 
fulfilment. 

The secrecy, on this subject, to others, throws additional 
light on what has been said to the Epbcsians. But the most 
remarkable concealment is, that, in the epistle to the Colossians ; 
WTOte, OS we have ground to think, at the same time ; and cu- 
riously touching on the same topics. This has deceived many 
into a belief, that they really treated on the same points ; but 
with an adroitness, not almost to be imagined, St Foul does 
not, in any single instance, drop a word to the Colossians, which 
could light the train of thought ho pursues, in writing to (he 
Ephcsians. In fact, he seems to do something amazingly 
of the same kind, but yet not of the same kind. For, to the 
Colossians, the mystery is ' Christ in you the hope of glory* ; 
whereas, to the Ephesians, it is the .^yaxeq^alanaaig itnv navibiv 
Bv XQiGJd^ . . eig oiitovofiiav nXtjQWfiuiog Ttav xuiqtap. As a far- 
ther illustration, compare Colossians i. 21, 22, 23. with Ephe- 
sians ii. 11, 12, &c. &c. This lost-quoted passage, I should 
observe, is that on which I found an analogical Judaism. 

Now, even to name this to the Colossians, would have been 
dangerous ; as a tendency to gross Judaism, was the epidemic 
of tihe day ; and to have talked of an anologicol Judaism to 
nine out of ten, would have been thought to sanction gross Ju- 
daism. Another cause was, that they only, who could use this 
world without abusing it, could understand how the church coukl 
make the world its own ; and to speak to others, of the church 
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mingling with the worid, might be tempting the weak to com- 
mixture inconsistent with all wety. On the contrary, the Ephe- 
sians having, more than any other church, risen above worldly 
temptations, (mark Acts xix. 19.,) might be trusted above any 
church, with the whole. I can but just add, that the epistles 
to St. Timothy, wonderfully accord with that to the Ephesians 
themselves. The church is, in 1 Tim., the house of God, 
atvXos xa$ idffMojfta of the truth : mark, crn/Ao; visibility, and 
« J^acoi/ia cstc^lishment : in 2 Tim. ii. 20. a great house, in 
which must be various vessels ; some to honor, some to dishon- 
or. But its being the pillar and ground of truth, is wonderful ! 
A house, a great house, is the commencement often of a city ; 
it was to be so here. Our Lord spoke of both a house and a 
city; St Matt v. 14, 15. : but first, of a candlestick and can- 
dle. And observe, the Apocalypse has them all. By that time, 
wisdom had builded her house, and hewn out her seven pillars. 
But Ephesus is the first of them all. * I will remove thy can- 
dlestick', seems to be ' I will take away thy primacy'. 

Ever yours, 

A. K. 
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LETTER 69. 

To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

Feb. 29. 1809. 

My dear Friend, 
I ASSURE you, had you sent me your sermon, without assigning 
any reason, I should have thanked you for it cordially. In 
some respects, I like it better, than any I have yet read, or 
heard, of yours. I find no sentiment in it, which my head and 
heart do not accord with ; and the peroration, I have read with 
the sincerest pleasure, as being exquisitely what it should be. 
What I most admire in the whole, is an unlabored fluency, 
which, I think, rises higher, than in any former instance. 

Yet I must say, with this, that a firmer foundation might have 
been laid for this noble superstructure. The part where I think 
this might have been done, lies, in great measure, between the 
reference to SimpUcius, and that to Paley. If I am to define 
the want here, I would say, that more of analogy might have 
been useful. The ground of loving God for his own sake, 
needs to be well, and clearly laid. When understood, it is self- 
evident; but it needs elucidation, though not demonstration. 
The next head, in which the reference to Paley occurs, is also a 
deUcate business. What you say on it, is as indisputable to me, 
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as the meridian sun ; but I doubt, if many in your audience 
could understand it ; I doubt if any, but yourself, and any pious 
Methodist who happened to be there. 

On what ground our friend might not have relished it, I can- 
not conceive. If his judgment comparatively, and quoad mo- 
dum, dissented from what I have now been in a degree censur- 
ing ; I should not blame him, nor would you. But 1 should be 
sorry for his own sake, more than on any other account, that his 
heart should have disrelished what he heard. I say, on his own 
account ; for his place in God's great scheme, would not be, 
some way or other, unsuppUed ; but the loss to himself, y/i/bai 
could make up? 

But I persuade myself this cannot be. I know, and you 
know, that the mechanical part of our friend's mind is not 
strong ; and I can deeply sympathize with one, to whose weak- 
ness, a little deficiency, might appear a great aberration. I 
can truly say, I have been fiightened, at my own dread of hear- 
ing from you, in the Asylum, or College Chapel, an over-strong 
expression. 

On the whole, you have much cause to thank God on your 
own account ; for the day will soon come, when it will have been 
better to have written that sermon, than to have had the fee-sim- 
ple of the solar system. And I do believe, you need not be un- 
satisfied, on the other ground ; for, if even there should be a 
wrong warp, it will not remain. There are minds, that wOl not 
go wrong ; there are others, who may go wrong, but will not re- 
main so. 

J. F. takes some matters to you. One is a light work, which 
I thought worth having, the memoirs of an American lady ; the 
other, of my sending, is a wonderful treat, I mean the intro- 
duction. How, except in this way, could what I venture to an- 
ticipate, make its commencement ? The first movements must 
be of a mixed quality ; how could they be of a milder nature, 
than those manifested in this volume ? 

I greatly like . I think he will be a comfort to you and 

me ; and I hope no one else will be a discomfort to either of us. 
But we neither of us build our happiness on frail man ; there- 
fore, sure I am, that, even in frail man, we shall be less likely to 
be disappomted. In as much, as, through God's grace, we shaU 
not contribute to the occurrence of any such calamity. 
Yours ever, in much hope and little fear, 

A. K. 
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LETTER LXXIX. 

To A. Kmx, Esq. 

s 

Fib. 23. 1809. 

My dear Friend, 
Your most valuable letter I could not read till this morning ; 
and I cannot post]K)ne for two days, tomorrow not being a post 
day, expressing hastily the great delight it has given me : no- 
thing can be clearer and plainer ; and I see at once, that your 
point will be luminously made out ; but I long to see the whole 
exfoliated. 

As to the fitness of Ephesus, as a place, I have just found a 
very striking passage, too long for present quotation, in Casta- 
lio's comment : which, at anotber time, I will send. 

Not only the depth, but the obscurity of this epistle has been 
remarked. 

Erasmus says, ' Idem in hac epistola Pauli fervor, eadem pro- 
funditas, idem omnino spiritus, et pectus. Yerum, non alibi ser- 
mo, hjrpeibatis, anapodotis, aliisque incommoditatibus molestior, 
sive id interpretis fuit, quo fuit usus in hac, sive sensuum sub- 
limitatem sermonis facultas non est assecuta. Certe stylus tan- 
tum dissonat a cseteris Pauli epistolis, ut alicnus videri possit, ni- 
si pectus atque indoles Paulinse mentis banc prorsus illi vindi- 
caret.' For this obscurity, Michaelis (p. 151.) does not even 
attempt to assign a cause. Erasmus, you see, has done so ali- 
quatenus ; but may we not add, that the obscurity was possibly 
designed, to prevent St Paul's csotericks from being knowable 
to the uninitiated ? Tou must certainly recollect, (I cannot now 
turn to books,) that, when Alexander complained to Aristotle, 
that he had done ill to give the world his esotericks, the philoso- 
pher replied : ' I have published them, and I have not published 
tfiem ; for none but the initiated will understand me.' 

One thing more ; have you remarked the quotation from St 
Basil, in MichaeUs, p. 143.; with his observations? The 
whole appears to me very striking ; and very important, in a way 
that no Crerman critic ever could have dreamed of. In my next, 
I shall have something to say about myself. This is not worth 
postage ; but I cannot deny myself the pleasure of telling you, 
that you have poured in a flood of new light upon me, and I had 
it so many days shut up in a dark lanthorn ! i. e. in my writing- 
box. There's a metaphor ! 

Yours ever, 

J. Jebb. 
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LETTER LXXX. 
To A. Knoxy E$q. 

Cashel, Feb. 27. 1809. 

My dear Friend, 
It is cuQous and pleasant, that your criticisms on my sennon, 
harmonize exactly with my own. Not an observation did not 
pass through my mind, even before the sermon was preached. 
When the season comes for correction, your suggestions shall 
be carefully kept in view. All you say of our friend, is most 

just And I am willing to hope that all will yet be right 

and are here, and both of them exactly what could be 

wished. 

I mentioned what Castalio says about the Ephesians, or ra- 
ther, about Ephesus. It is, perhaps, nothing to your purpose, 
but such as it is, I will transcribe it. * E[^esus fuit civitas mer- 
catoria, admodum firequens ac opulenta, et sicut Plinius* lib. v., 
inquit, * alterum lumen Minoris Asiee.' In ea convertenda, 
Apostolus diu multumque, et cum indent! periculo, sudavit, du- 
abus potissimum causis, sicut et Connthi, ita spiritu Dei eum 
regente motus, nempe quod cum ob mercaturam et magnitudi- 
nem, tum ob navigationis commoditatem maxima ibi semper 
erat hominum fi-equentia, ut et ibi multos docere et convertere 
et per iltos conversos porro late per orbem terrarum spargere 
evangelium potuerit Situ enim est in extremo littore Asis 
Minoris versus occasum, et ferme etiam meridiem, ut iilic tran- 
seundum fuerit navigantibus ex Syria aut ^gypto, in Grsciam, 
Macedoniam, et Pontum, ac contra ; at item ex Asia minore 
Romam, et vicissim. Sicut et ipse Apostolus ssepe proficiscens 
in Macedoniam aut Gncciam, et iterum rediens, illic transivit. 
Eisdem commoditatibus, ac occasionibus, verisimilc est I'psum 
quoque Johannem Evangelistam motum, ut ubi diutissime, sicut 
omnes sacri his torici scribunt, docuerit, atque adeo etiam ibidem 
consenuerit, mortuusque sit.' 

It strikes me, that some particulars in the above may be bet- 
ter accounted for, than Sebastian Castalio knew any thing about. 
On your hypothesis, there is a great cause for St Paul's long, 
laborious, perilous labors ; and for St. John's latest exertions, 
his old age, and his death, at the place, which was the metropo- 
lis of sublime, and pure, philosophical Christianity. 

Yours ever most affectionately, 

John Jlcb. 
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LETTER 70. 
To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

Mkrdi 8. 1809. 

My dear Friend, 
I SAY a word, in reply to your last, less expeditiously than 1 
could have wished. ^ 

I have two additional observations to make on the sermon. 
I am not clear, that to speak of * loving God for his own sake ; 
and not primarily, on account of any benefits that we have re- 
ceived, that we do receive, or that we hope hereafter to receive, 
at hia hands', &c. is, on the whole, an eligible, or even strictly 
tenable way, of exhibiting the truth on this great subject. I 
am well aware of the sanction of great names, and good hearts, 
which it has. But I see it has been greatly abused ; and that, 
as I conceive, not by distorting it, but by pressing its liberality. 
I think every valuable end would be safely answered, by show- 
ing, that our love is not genuine, if it be on account of any 
ecuthly benefit;' or even any supposed eternal benefit, which is 
not of a moral, or spiritual nature. This strikes me as the saf- 
est, and truest line ; since, to delight in any thing, is, radically 
and essentially, to feel conscious benefit in it ; the apprehension 
that it is good in itself, implying, I conceive, that it is, if not in- 
dividuallv, generally good to us. I simply think, that the sense 
of good IS fundamental to the apprehension of good ; there must 
be the a«(rdjycr«ff, before there can be the vor^fia. Abstract truth 
has nothing to do with feeling. Good can no more exist, with- 
out being felt, than light, without being seen, or sound, without 
being heard. But to feel good, is essentially to feel good for 
me. ' As reason', says Bishop Butler, ' tends to, and rests in 
the discernment of truth, so the very nature of affection, con- 
sists in tending towards, and resting on its objects, as an end'» 
&c. ; as he adds soon afler, * being gratified in the same way, as 
the appetite of hunger is satisfied with food', and therefore, says 
he farther, * it is absurd to ask, in this case, what advantage a 
man hath in such a course ? The advantage consists in the de- 
light itself, which arises from such a faculty's having its object.' 
On this ground, then, it is evident, that there can be no idea 
formed of love, which does not contain the idea of benefit to 
him that loves. The delight of love, being the very wing on 
which it rises ; and to be delightful, being, in moral intelligen- 
ces, identically the same as to be lovely. 

I know you did not mean to controvert one tittle of aU this : 
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knowing this, therefore, I submit to you, whether it would not al- 
ways be, both sounder in itself, and more intelligible to thote 
that hear, to show the purity and sublimity of the benefit, in this 
case looked for and prized ; than to throw benefit, even * pri- 
marily', out of view. I like to hear Jonathan Edwards speak in 
this way to calvinists ; because their extreme, needs another ex- 
treme, to produce a temperament : but, though it may be, occa- 
sionally and relatively, useful in controversy ; I do not Uiink it 
good u>r^msophisticated nature. This is taught, by all its in- 
stinctive, as well as reflective movements, to unite benefit and 
loveliness, in an indissoluble band. And, after all thai the good 
mystics have done, to counteract nature, in this instance, the 
profound Butler comes, and, as I take it, silences them, and 
seals the indissolubility. 

In fact, I know not a more practically pernicious error, (I en- 
large, not because you need it, but because I like the subject ;) 
I say, I know not any more pernicious practical error, (I have 
misplaced my two words, it does not signify) than unconditional 
pulling down of selfishness. The more I consider human 
nature, and the sphere of action in which it is placed, the more 
convinced I am, that we cannot be too selfish, if we are selfish 
in a right way. We cannot, I conceive, desire that which is 
supremely beneficial, with any excess of intensity; nor too 
much regard it, cu beneJi<n€U. In this bright and blessed centre, 
lines, elsewhere remote, and more and more diverging as that b 
receded from, so essentially unite, that to seek such benefit, is 
to seek excellence ; and to bo infinitely selfish, is to be exqui- 
sitely pure and virtuous. I know well, how poor self-love has 
been stigmatized and execrated. But, if she were fairly heard 
plead in arrest of judgment, I think she would yet come off in 
triumph. It could be shown, that the evils did not rise from 
self being over loved, but from the love of external things be- 
ing misplaced ; from the narrow and scanty matters, being lov- 
ed ; so narrow and scanty, that he who solely possessed them, 
would be wretched, ^stuat in fcelix, &c., consequently, when 
claimed by many, what could they produce but wars and f^tings 
among them ? 

Fluctuat, hcii, miser 
AUcrnAquc potentum 

Mtindus diripitur mami. 
Punctiim est sore avidis quod sccat ensibu 
Inter tot populos. Casimim. 

This is the fact. Savages fight about their hunting grounds ; 
but never about air or sunshine. Thus the supreme and infinite 
good, cures all the ills ascribed to selfishness ; not by abating 
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its force, nor by contracting its range, but by satisfying it to the 
extent, and without a possibility of any jarring interest ; there 
being infinitely enough for all, through boundless eternity. 

The observation i^iich I made ab^ut analogy, and was grati- 
fied by your approving, comes in here. There can be no anal- 
ogy, as I conceive, between any common love on earth, and a 
strictly unselfish love of God ; from which cause, mystics seldom 
coavey a clear meaning, to the uninitiated. But there is a most 
intelligible analogy, between seeking a lower, and a higher 
happiness ; between the gratification of our animal, and that of 
our spiritua] nature ; between endeavoring, in vain, to find sat- 
is&ction in the world, and the enjoying it, m its fulness, in God. 
In all this, while there would be impressive contrast, there would 
be, also, instructive parallelism ; the benefit of which is lost, 
as it strikes me, when the idea of strict disinterestedness is pre- 
sented. 

I am sure you will understand, that I am not combating any 
sentiment of yours ; for you imply all I contend for, when you 
speak of delighting ourselves in God, as the synonjrme of loving 
lum for his own sake. But, because I so well know your sen- 
timents, I remark upon your language ; in the persuasion, that, 
on a review of the passage, you will not greatly differ from me. 

For instance, do you not think that there is some jar between 
these words, ^ If, indeed, our love bo no better than a refined 
selfishness, than a fond complacency in favors, heaped on us% 
and those which follow in the same paragraph : * But, if we are 
brought to delight in God, chiefly, and supremely, for the moral 
goodness of Ins nature, then, nothing will satisfy us, but a par- 
ticipation of that goodness?' I allow, 'no better than' and 
* fond', have a reconciling tendency ; but still, to delight, I im- 
agine, has self, essentially, in it ; and ' not to be satisfied but 
with a participation', is selfishness downright : ^ refined selfish- 
ness', I giant ; nobly and blessedly refined ; but still, selfishness, 
the quintessence of selfishness ; and yet, without wrong to any 
fellow-being in the universe : a soul-exalting selfishness ; which, 
as it gives glory to God in the highest, teems with peace upon 
earth, good will amongst men. 

When Toung says, in his Night Thoughts, 

< My soul, which flies to thee, her trust, her treasure, 
As misers to their gold, while others rest,' 

does he not speak the strictest lan^age of nature 1 And when 
our Redeemer speaks of treasure m the heavens, of being rich 
toward God, of a pearl of great price, of one thin^ needful, of 
rest, of a well of water, &c., does he not adopt a like analogy, 
and build on the same basis of nature ; that is, on selfishness. 
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not weakened, much less extinguished, but refined and sublimat- 
ed, by a transfer, from baseness to excellence, from the impris- 
onment of the carnal mind, to the immensity of uncreated good. 
Surely, not to be satisfied without a participation of this, is a 
thirstii^ ejusdem generis with any loan-taker's appetite for 
wealth, or with any opposition-man's rabies for power ; with the 
difference, only, of a lower, and higher appetite ; a degrading, 
and an exalting object : q>Q0VTffia, equally, in both cases : Imt 
qfQoytjfta trjg aaQHog, in the one ; ip^riffia xov nrevfiatog in the 
other. 

Now this I take to be in strict congruity with the analogica] 
system. And it is accordingly remancable, that the great dis- 
coverer of this system, is also the detecter of the mistakes about 
selfishness ; that is, he shows, that selfishness has exactly as 
great a place, in the exercise of love to God, and b^aevc^ence 
to man, as it has in our love to, or pursuit of, any other external 
object ; and conversely, may have as little room m our pursuit 
of a common external object, as in our love of God, or of our 
neighbor. ^ There have been persons', says he, ^ in all ages, 
who have professed, that they found satisfaction in the pursuit 
of what is just, and right, and good, as the general bent of their 
mind, and end of their life ; and that doing an action of base- 
ness or cruelty, would be as great violence to their self, as much 
breaking in on their nature, as any external force.' 

The selfishness, therefore, which you protest against, I do 
not take to be ' refmcd selfishness' ; for, on BuUer's princi- 
ples, I conceive this a radical ingredient, in all that is interest- 
ing, or exalting : but a self-deceptious substitution of a lower, 
and indeed, imaginary good, in the place of the highest, and all 
perfect good ; in the mistaking an animal complacency in the 
one, for spiritual delight in the other. 

If, in reading these remarks, you should find anything that 
startles you, or seems to jar with any moral truth ; remember, I 
am not describing what is actually felt, but I am attempting to 
analyze the metaphysical matter of the feeling. If selfishness 
were to be as much in view, as it is in existence and operation, 
it would defeat its own instinctive object. There could be no 
love of any thing ; all would be cold calculation. ' 'Tis not 
because we love ourselves ', says Butler, ^ that we find delist 
in such and such objects ; but because we have particular affec- 
tions towards them. Take away these affections, and you leave 
self-love absolutely nothing at all to employ itself about ; no end, 
or object for it to pursue, excepting only, that of avoiding pain.' 
Reflective self-love, then, would be absolutely self-obstructive, 
if not self-destructive. On the other hand, rightly directed 
self-love, is regulative. In a word, my notion is, not that the 
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evil you guard against, (of an imaginary love of God, on low 
and 8<»did accounts) is not a real case, as well as real evil ; 
but that it may be better corrected, by exposing the falseness of 
the object, than by condemning the nature of the feeling. In 
the former, the mind would be set right, if it could be set right. 
In the latter way, it will be, in all probability, taken out of its 
depth ; and, to a moral certainty, not benefitted ; for, in what- 
ever mind, it is subtle thought which is thus excited, rather than 
sound feeling. When I say, * by exposing the falseness of the 
object', I mean, ' exposure by contrast, as well as by direct 
detection.' 

I hope I am not tiring, nor teazing you, by, perhaps, going 
out of my own depths, and pretending to draw the bow of 

Ulysses ; but I own I am excited on this subject by 's last 

charity sermon. I forget whether I told you of it, but I think I 
did. With him, selfishness was, in such a manner, all vice, 
and affection to our kind, all virtue, as, apparently, to leave 
things in possible good condition, though Uiere were but our 
own coterie in the universe. Atheism is a terrible thought ; 
and, therefore, I do not like to throw on any man's theory, so 
foul an imputation ; especially, when, in fact, far from that man's 
thoughts. But, in the talk I refer to, there was no explicit 
pointing to God, on the one hand ; nor any direct, and decided 
reprobation of that embodying and embniting of the soul, which 
is the true antipode to pure and undefiled religion, on the other : 
but such a'crude condemnation of selfish feelings, as to bring 
even devotional pleasure into suspicion ; and such an exaltation 
of benevolence, as to make it not only the sole heaven upon 
earth, but the very heaven of heaven. 

And whv all this ? * Because,' said he to me a day or two aflery 
* I do thiuK, I exercise more relimon in kissing my child, than 
in all the fine feelings you talk about : for, if I even feel these 
in my closet, I am not three minutes in the world, till they are 
dissipated.' So then becaurie finds no difiiculty in kiss- 
ing his child, but a great difficulty in retaining devotional feel- 
ing ; the latter is to be voted down, and the former to take its 
place. If this were not so easily detected, I should be ready to 

call it one of the depths of Satan. How will emerge, I 

know not, or what resting place he will find ; but I suspect his 
long visit to Dublin, and living with his old friends, unbraced 

the habits he had seemed to acquire at . This ought, 

eventually, to do him good, if he could be brought to see his 
real deficiency. * Who is he that overcometh the world, but he 
that believeth that Jesus Christ is the Son of God V On which, 
how well says Basil, 'Jig fiiy ovw vlog <fvatx¥tg xtxjiijai la tov 
Ttur^g- &g de ftortr^trr^g oXa f/f« <r luvnf avlXa^p^ ovdivog 
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KtmSstg, all' sx Tigc ovatat titkafiifras aiiaarenais- 
erbaa been, and ever will be made good; on Ihe 
that gathereth not with me, scattereth' ; and oi 
am tl» door ; b; me, if aaj toon enter iii| he shal 
flfaall go in and out, and find pasture' : Xnt «•< 
t^eXtvanai, nat f o/i^ v ei^ijoti. Wbat a depdk of D 
in these words t What a plenitude of hbertT, and < 
vision I The two sTrnphonioua words cleariy n 
merely conscientious person, nor even, I should 
rian religionist, can understand ; for the merat; 
christian, does not go in ; and the sectarian religi 
come out. To find pasture, seems to me to sij 
perfectly accordant] that such a one ia not, like I 
acientious, at a loss for pasture, without finding it, 
ing the want : nor, hko the seclarian, dependent 
person for being fed ; but he finds pasture for hii 
it, more or less, every where. 

■ Rndi loBgiiM is trees, book* in lb* ranning bnxil 
&«TDoni m itones, •ind good in arery thingp' 

Bat in whom was this ever verified, but in a Cat) 
I must, however, trouble you a little farther, on 
am, not only now especially, bul, at all times 
Ihe alert, against the unaneJogical view ; becau 
has served an evtl purpose among one class, a; 
the grossest antinomisn Calvinism hns done in a 
in the hands of the amiable Fenclon, what anod} 
enable bim to give, to slothful, self-jndulgeni, I 
say, semi-christians t I mean not to judge, what 
jeclure ; and I do not mean to question, that, in 
arc fine observations, proceeding from noble I 
where occoning ; but when I bear hitn say, in on* 
savez qu'il faut porter la croix, ct la porter en pic 
Lc parfoit amour, ne cherchc, ni ii voir, ni & sent 
tenl de aoufftir, sans snvoir s'U aoiiflre bien; et 
savoir s'il aime. O que I'nbnndon, sans aucun 
cach^, est pur, ct digne de Dieu ! II est lui seul 
que mille et mille vertus austferes, et soutenues, d 
apen;ue. 

' Soyez simple el pelit enfanl. C'esl dans Ten 
la paix Inalterable, ft ii loute ^preuve. Toutea 
oil I'on poHsede sa vertu, sonl snjcttes h I'illusion, 
te. II n'y a <^no les amea desappropri^es ps 
^vang^liquc, qui n'ont plus ricn A perdre. II n' 
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qui ne cherchent aucune lunii^re, qui ne sc trompent point. II 
n'y a que les petits enfans, qui trouvent en Dieu la sagessc, qui 
n'est point dans Ics grands et les sages qu'on admire.' 

I say, when I read this very amazing talk in one letter ; and 
iQ anoUier, * Cherehez h. vous amuser k toutes les choses qui 
peuvent adoucir votre solitude, et vous garantir de Pennui, sans 
vous passioner, ni dissiper, par le goClt du monde'. Or, as 
elsewhere, * U ne faut pourtant pas tellement se taire, que vous 
manquiez d'ouverture et de complaisance dans les recreations, 
mais alora il ne faut parler que de choses k-peu-pr^s indiff^rentes, 
etsupprimer tout ce qui pent avoir quelque consequence. II faut, 
dans ces recreations, ce que St. Francois de Sales appelle, joy- 
eusete ; c'est h. dire se rejouir, et rejouir les autres, en disant 
des riens.' Without putting any severity of construction on 
these latter passages, I seem to myself to see, nay am confident 
I do see, a depth of self-deception, and serpentine seduction : 
for observe, the tastes of our higher nature must be all rooted 
up ; while the tastes of our lower nature are still suffered, in a 
certain degree, to grow. No pleasure must be sought in piety ; 
because, to be content to love, without knowing that one loves, 
is the height of perfection ; and because, ' c'est dans I'oubli du 
moi, qu'habite la paix' ; but, at the same time, pleasure may be 
taken, and very frivolous pleasure, (en disant des riens!) in 
things of the world, because this is needful for human weakness, 
and ' pour vous garantir de I'ennui.' From this, then, what can 
follow, according to every law of nature, but radically growing 
heartpattachment, to what does give actual pleasure ; and more 
radically growing heart-detachment, from that which gives none ? 

After hearing such things, how refreshing that right and 
sound sentiment of Saurin. * Heureux le fiddle, qui dans les 
combats que lui livrent les ennemis de son salut, pent opposer 
plaisirs k plaisirs, deiices k deiices ; les plaisirs de la pri^re, et 
de la meditation, aux plaisirs du monde ; les dehces du silence, 
et de la retraite, k celles des cercles, des dissipations, des spec- 
tacles ! Un tel homme est jeune dans ses devoirs, mdme parce- 
qu'il est homme ; et qu'il ne depend pas d'un homme, de ne pas 
aimer, ce qui lui ouvre des sources de joie : un tel honmie, 
s'attache, k la religion, par des motifs semblaUes k ceux, qui 
portent les gens du monde k s'attacher aux objets de leurs pas- 
sions ; parcequ'elles leur procurent des plaisirs ineffables. Un 
tel homme, ne peut jamais succomber enti^rement, sous les ten- 
tations ; parceque, selon I'energique expression d'un ap6tre, la 
paix de Dieu, qui est au-dessus de tout entendement, garde, c'est 
h, dire, preserve les sens, et emplche, par les delectations dont 
dies I'inonde, qu'ila no I'entrainent dans le crime.' 
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I must return to Fdnelon ; that I may menticxi something, 
periiaps not unconnected with those strange quotations. 

Voltaire concludes his cluster on quietism, in his Si^cle de 
Louis XIY., with the following curious statement 

* Apr^s avoir 6i6 vaincu sur des disputes de I'^cole, il edi 
6t6 peut-6tre plus convenable, qu'il ne se m^l&t point des que- 
relles du jansenisme ; cependant il y entra. Le Cardinal de 
Noailles avoit pris centre lui, autrefois, le parti du pkis foit. 
L'Arqhev^que de Cambrai en usa de mdme. II esp^ra qu'il 
reviendrait ^ la cour, et qu'il y seroit consults : tant I'esprit hu- 
main a de peine k se detacher des afiaires, quand une fois eUes 
ont servi d'aliment h, son inquietude. Ses d^sirs, cependant, 
^toient moderns comme ses Merits ; et mdme sur la fin de sa 
vie, il m^prisa enfin toutes les disputes ; semblable, en cela se- 
ul, ^ P^v^que d'Avranches, Huet, Pun des plus savans hommes 
de PEurope ; qui, sur la fin de ses jours, reconnut la vanity de 
la plupart des sciences, et celles de I'esprit humain. L'Ajt- 
chev^que de Cambrai (qui le croiroit !) parodie ainsi un air de 
LuUi: 

< Jeune, j'^tois trop sage, 

Et Totilois trop savoir ; 
Je ne veux en partage, 

Que badinage, 
Et louche au dernier age, 

Sans rien pr^roir.' 

' II fit ces vers en presence de son neveu, le Marquis de Fc- 
nelon, depuis ambassadeur k la Hale. C'est de lui que je Ics 
tiens. Je garantie la certitude de ce fait. II seroit peu impor- 
tant par lui-m^me, s'il ne prouvoit k quel point nous voions sou- 
vent avec des regards ,differens, dans la triste tranquillity de la 
vieillesse, ce qui nous parut si grand, et si int^ressant, dans 
Page oil I'esprit plus actif est le jouet de ses d^sirs, et de ses 
illusions.' 

Did the crafty wiliness of this son of the Serpent, ever more 
cordially disport itself, than in recording this peu important 
anecdote ? 

Mark how every sentence, and almost every word, is made 
to tell in favor of his infernal purpose. I have seen this little 
poem disputed by some one ; on the ground of its being in- 
credible, that such a thing could have been written by F^nelon. 
It is incredible, that he should have written any thing, with such 
a meaning, as Voltaire would attribute to this ; and as the words 
seem to warrant, if interpreted au pied de la lettre. But, that 
he might have written these lines on some occasion, at a less 
considerate moment, would appear probable, from their strange 
agreement with some of the sentiments quoted above. For 
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example, with the first two lines : * II n'y a que ceux qui ne 
cherchent aucune lumi^rc, qui ne se trompent point'; with the 
next two, *• Se rdjouir, et r^jouir les autres, en disant des rieus': 
and with the last two * II est content d'aimer, sans savoir s'il ai- 
me'; therefore, necessarily, * sans rien pr^voir*. Is not this 
veiy curious ? 

I do not know whether William Law, may not be thought to 
have outdone F^nelon, in depth of spiritual apathy. His little 
work on regeneration, (that is, against Mr. Wesley's view of 
regeneration) contains most extraordinary protests, against seek- 
ing for any thing in religion, but implicit abandonment of every 
thmg. 

* The sacrifices', says he, ' which we make of worldly goods, 
honors, or pleasures, are but small matters ; compared to that 
sacrifice, and destruction of all selfishness, as well spiritual as 
natural, that must be made, before our regeneration hath its per- 
fect work. 

* There is a denial of our own wUl, and certain degrees even 
of self-denyinff virtues, which yet give no disturbance to this 
selfishness. To be humble, mortified, devout, patient, to a cer- 
tain degree ; and to be persecuted for our virtues, are no hurt 
to this selfishness ; nay, spiritual self, must have all these virtues 
to subsist upon ; and his life consists, in seeing, knowing, and 
feeling, the bulk, strength, and reidity of them. But still, in all 
this show, and glitter of virtue, there is an unpurified bottom on 
which they stand ; there is a selfishness, which can no more en- 
ter into the kingdom of heaven, than the grossness of flesh and 
blood can enter into it 

* To know no more, and to seek to know no more of our salva- 
tion, than we can know by an implicit faith, an absolute resigna- 
tion of ourselves to God, in Christ Jesus, is the true saving 
knowledj?e of Christ ; and such as keeps us in the highest de- 
gree of fitness to receive our perfect salvation. 

* I believe that, to repentance and faith in Christ, salvation is 
made as secure, and as absolutely assured, as paradise was made 
sure to the dying thief. I believe that my own sins, were they 
greater, and more, than the sins of the whole world, would be 
wholly expiated, and taken away, by my faith in the blood and 
life of my blessed Savior. 

* But, kl now want to add something of my own to this faith ; if 
this great and glorious faith is defective, and saves me not, till I 
can add mv own sense, and my own feeling to it, at such a time, 
and in such a manner ; is not this saying, in the plainest manner, 
that faith, alone, cannot justify me. Is not this making this faith 
in the blood of Christ defective, and insufficient to my salvation, 
till a self-satisfaction, an own pleasure, an own taste, are joined 
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with it ? Might it not better be said, that faith could not justify 
me, till it had works ; than that it cannot justify me, without 
these inward workings, feelings, witnessings, of my own mind, 
sense, imagination 1 Is there not likely to be a more hurtful 
self-trust, a more dangerous self-deceit, in making faith to de- 
pend upon these inward workings and feelings, than in fnalfing 
it depend upon outward good works of our own ]' 

In this last passage, you will observe some things objected to, 
or implied to be objected to, in Mr. Wesley's system, which, 
doubtless, admitted of animadversion : but, into what a wonder- 
fully opposite extreme does he run ? And how completely is the 
whole tenor of Scripture lost sight of? Assuredly, if these doc- 
trines be true, our Redeemer, and his apostles, taught a far low- 
er kind of religion, than that discovered, and taught, by Mr. Law. 
In truth, there are no teachers, on whom Mr. Law's denounce- 
ments would fall more heavily, than on those who teach us in the 
Bible. 

What is curious, is, that thus. Law and Walker come to speak, 
substantially, in unison. Ai\er severally circum-ambulating the 
globe, they meet at length, and take their stand on the same 
meridian. 

* Believing on him', (the Lord Jesus Christ) says Mr. Walk- 
er, * with the heart trusting in him, as he is exhibited in the Gos- 
pel, the Savior of his people from their sins, the Scriptures war- 
rant me to trust in him, with the fullest confidence ; to trust in 
him, as my righteousness and strength, and to know, that eternal 
life is mine, as the gift of God in him ; and this, without any 
supplementary revelalion, or new voice from heaven, to announce 
to me that I am justified. A voice, indeed, there is, but it is in 
the word of God ; which, through all its sacred pages, in the 
Old Testament and in the New, gives the divine testimony to 
the Son of God and man, as the only, the all-sufiicient, the faith- 
ful Savior of all, who believe upon his name. By that precious 
faith of him, the christian is called to walk ; not by sight, not 
by sense, not by feeling.' 

In another place, Mr. W. says, (no less in unison) * In every 
religious system which has self for its fundamental principle, 
the world can find something to approve, and something which 
it understands. But the Gospel, which proposes a foundation 
for the sinner's hope, altogether out of himself, is, on this ac- 
count, peculiariy oflensive to the worid, and peculiarly unintel- 
ligible.' 

I add no more in the way of quotation ; as this last one 
states the case for the whole genus, fairly and well. And to 
what, finally, docs it come, but to this ; tliat common sense, is 
felt to l>e the connnon enemy of all such liuuscendcutalists ; 
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and that, whether they feel it or not, in attacking common 
sense, they attack all substantial, solid virtue ; all that can make 
Holy Scripture intelligible, principles steady, life regular, reflec- 
tion useful and comfortable ; all, in a word, which either elicits, 
€sr feeds those thoughts, a few of which, as Burnet so well tells 
us, * spread strength into the mind, by which it is made capa- 
ble of doing, or suffering, the hardest things ; through that life 
which they give, and that calm which they bring.' 

I have said quite enough on one point ; I now briefly touch 
on another. You say, it is a remarkable circumstance, that 
there is not any stated, periodical time appointed, in the New 
Testament, for private prayer, and you assign an, apparently, 
probable reason for the omission. That such a reason had no 
share, is what I Mrill not affirm. But there certainly was ano- 
ther reason, of a different kind, namely, that the habit of pri- 
vate prayer, had already ample precedents, to direct and regulate 
iU Into this reason, we have to resolve several other omissions ; 
and, on the whole, we see it a general rule, that things of the same 
nature were to go on, under the christian, as they had gone on, un- 
der the Jewish dispensation. Now, we know David, or the Psalm- 
ist, says, * In the evening, and morning, and at noon-day, will I 
pray.' And, if possible, still more decisively, are we told of Dan- 
iel, that he ' kneeled upon his knees three times a day ; and 
prayed, and gave thanks before his God, as he did aforetime.' 
What diese hours were, is matter of mere curiosity ; but one of 
the three, (the middle one of course) is fixed, by St Peter going 
up to the house-top to pray, at the sixth hour. Most probably, 
the other two times, had corresponded to the morning and even- 
ing sacrifice. In Daniel's case, we caimot doubt it ; K>r the same 
motive,. which led him to have his window open toward Jerusa- 
lem, would, self-evidently, lead him, as it led Elijah on Mount 
Carmel, to recognize those justly interesting seasons. And, to 
this keeping time with the sacrifices, we cannot hesitate to re- 
fer, Cornelius's praying in his house, (an expression implying 
statedness,) at the third hour. We find, however, from St. 
Luke i. 10. that it was the incense, rather than the sacrifice, 
with which the act of prayer was connected ; and it is a curi- 
ous circumstance, that the moment of offering the incense with- 
in, was notified to those without, by the tinkling of a little bell, 
just as id still done in the service of the mass. But it is more 
interesting to observe, that the connection between prayer and 
the incense, is sublimely alluded to in Apoc. viii. 3, 4. The 
sacrifice was no doubt, also kept in view, though less immedi- 
ately, in those stated devotionid acts ; for David connects both, 
in his elegant simile, *• Let my prayer be set forth in thy sight, 
as the incense ; and let the lifiing up of my hands, be as the 
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evening sacrifice.' Meaning, as I conceive, to refer to hb 
morning devotion, in the first member of the couplet ; and to 
his evening devotion, in the latter : and to introduce the two 
great public acts connected with devotion, so as to intimate, 
that, tnou^ there was a connection with both, it was closer 
with the one than with the other. Somewhat in this way, our 
establishment expresses its connection, with both the great divi- 
sions of the chnstian church, at large, by using collects fi-om 
both, in its morning and evening prayer ; but intimating a closer 
connection with the Greek, than widi the Latin church, by giv- 
ing precedence to the Greek in the morning, and, yet, to do 
equal justice, giving like precedence to the Latin church, in the 
evening. And when David describes the pubtic service, by the 
incense, in the morning, and by the sacrifice, in the evening ; 
he, too, gives a preference, but without doing any injustice. 

The practice of praying at the time of incense, in the private, 
though public manner, which that verse in St Luke intimates, 
and writers on Jewish usages describe, (the deep silence then 
prevailing through the courts, being particulariy noticed by them) 
would naturally form a habit of pra3ring at the same time, when 
at a distance ; and the facts already referred to, advance this 
supposition into matter of certainty. The New Testament'dis- 
pensation would take away the motive for being thus regular, 
as to the morning and evening hour ; and yet, I think it likely, 
that, in adjusting the times of daily public worship, the Jewish 
hours would not be wholly out of view. But, whatever might 
be the attention, or inattention, paid to this circumstance, the 
practico of praying thrice a day, after the example of David and 
Daniel, would hardly be overlooked, by those who were taught 
to find lessons of piety, no less in the Old Testament, than in 
the New ; and particularly to consider the Psalms, as formula- 
ries for the christian church, no less than for the Jewish. 

I think I will stop here : though I had one or two remarks 
(not a bit connected with the sermon, but a little with some of 
these latter observations) to have added. But if I do not pause 
now, I cannot send this to-day. And the matters I had in my 
thoughts, will do just as well for another occasion. 

On the whole, a very httle matter indeed, and that too, in 
expression, rather than in any thing else, has occasioned a longer 
letter from me, than you have had for a long time. I fear it may 
be rather ill-connected, for I have been interrupted continually. 
But my object has been to give you, at once, not merely my 
objection, but the whole of my grounds for it ; that you might have 
before you all that was in my thoughts. The truth is, I so 
much rejoice in our peculiar property, (given to us by him who 
gives all) of reducing every thing to principles of common sense. 
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(and yet not with injury to, but thorough confirmation of, eyery 
catholic verity) that I own myself jealous of every inch of our 
* fair ground, and goodly heritage.' And will you wonder, that, 
where you are concerned, or where there can bo a question re- 
specting your plan of proceedings, involving, ever so slightly, a 
better, and a less good method, I should be on the alert to assist 
you in fixing your eye, on whatever shall deserve to be consid- 
ered as the more excellent way. 

Farewell, my dear Friend, and 

believe me ever, cordially yours, 

Alex. Knox. 



LETTER LXXXI. 
To A. Knox, Esq. 

Cashel, March 10. 1909. 

Hv DEAR Friend, 
I MOST cordially thank you for your valuable observations ; es- 
peciaUy for your ample illustrations of mystical absurdity, and 
jour very curious and satisfactory proof, that mysticism and 
Calvinism, after * many a long-long wandering', meet at last. 
As to the passages in my sermon, mey certainly require modifi- 
cation : the expressions were not sufficiently guarded ; and 
aome of them were by no means literally tenable. Calvin- 
iam* low Christianity, (which, though people do not suspect 
it, is, in &ct, low Calvinism,) and especially Dr. Paley, (see 
lor example his second sermon,) were chiefly in my view. 
And I did not, at the time, suflicicntly advert to the opposite 
errors of mjrsticism ; which, you will readily believe, is, and 
was, most •abhorrent, both from my thoughts and feelings. But 
this, you will admit, was somewhat natural : as the latter errors 
rarely meet me ; tiiiile the former perpetually stare me in the 
face. I cannot but add, that, however low and mercenary 
Christianity may revolt me, it has some reference to real exist- 
«ice; to'whatis actually in man's constitution; whilst mysti- 
cism is at open war, with all natural feeling, all substantial good, 
and aU common sense : it is in the clouds. 

Not a syllable in your letter has * tired', or Meazed', or 
* startled' me; or * appeared to jar with moral truth.' Most 
conq^letely the reverse. I do soberly think, that self-love ne- 
cessaifly enters into the composition, of every diing great, and 
good, and admirable in man ; that, in self-love, there never can 
be excess ; that, widiout self-love, there can be no rational, or 
deep love of God ; and tiiat self-love is intrinsically more noble 
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and excellent, than benevolence itself. If this la£t be not the 
case, why should the best and wisest of all teachers, make self- 
love, the measure of love to our neighbor? The measure, 
surely, always gives the idea of something more ^lerfect than 
the thing measured ; the archetype, than the resemblance* We 
are to be perfect, as God is perfect ; we are to love our nei^ 
bor, as ourselves ; the perfection of God, is not more alMBO- 
lutely made the rule of our perfection, than the love of ourselves, 
is made the rule of our love to our neighbors : therefore, the 
love of ourselves, has both the priority, as to existence, and 
the supremacy, as to value, over the love of our neighbor- 
Still, however, I must beg leave to doubt the proprie^ of your 
expressions, ^ that we cannot be too selfish, if we are selfish in 
a right way' ; that, * to be infinitely selfish, is to be exquisitely 
pure and virtuous' ; that there is * a soul-exalting selfishness', 
he. Observe, that I cannot discover in myself * the shadow of 
the shade' of dissent, fi-om your principle ; that I most deeply 
concur in believing and feeling * that we cannot desire that 
which is supremely beneficial, with any excess of intensity ; 
nor regard it too much, as beneficial.' 1 am disposed to except 
against your expressions, in what appears to me a deficiency of 
philologu^al, and, by easy inferencct both of philosophical, and 
practicsJ precision. 

My notion is, that the words, selfish, and selfishness, should 
never be used in a good sense. I must endeavor to give my 
reasons. It is universally allowed, that the Saxon word ISH, 
[irc] when joined to an adjective, denotes diminution, a small 
degree, an incipient state of any quality : ' When to substan- 
tives', says Johnson, ' it imports similitude, or tendency to a 
character.' (Observe, not the very nature of that character, 
for I do believe it never denotes any thing higher than approxi- 
mation. Hence, the obvious difference between brutt>A, and 
bruto/; sluggt^A^ and sluggard or sluggardlyy Sac, &c.) But 
my chief observation, and which seems whoUy to have escaped 
Johnson, is this, that all words, (patronymicks excepted, such 
as Irish, English, Spanish, &c.) into whose composition the ISH 
enters, invariably give us the idea of something mean, trifling, 
contemptible, unworthy, or hateful. I cannot find a single ex- 
ception, (can you point one out?) whilst corroborative examples 
are most abundant. Childish-ness ; foolish-ness ; thievi^h-ness ; 
mawkish-ness ; garish-ness ; elownish-ness ; sluttish-ness ; 
sluggish-ness ; waspish-ness ; peevish-ness ; snappish-ness ; 
bearish-ness ; lavish-ness ; sheepish-ness ; boorish-ness ; chur- 
Ush-ness ; &c. &c. &c. This universal usage can, I conceive, 
be accounted for, only by the irreversible meaning of the word 
or particle, ISH, limiting it to a bad sense. Whilst the other 
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terminative particles, al, ive, ful, ous, eous, ly, &€., are of 
common use, being of common meaning, e. g« we say hateful, 
and graceful ; full signifying repletion and a repletion of good 
or bad, being equally possible; not so, with the termination 
ISH ; which, according to my hypothesis, must mean some- 
thing diminutive, contemptible, defective. Now, if there be any 
justice in all this, why should the words selfish, and sefishness, 
make any exception to the general rule ? I wish I could as- 
certain from Skinner, Wallis, or Junius, the precise meaning of 
1 re* For a precise meaning, it surely must have. 

Thus much is certain, that it is the general practice, in accor- 
dance, as I conceive, with strict philological propriety, to annex 
a bad meaning to the words selfish, and selfishness ; and I 
should be loth to run counter to the current, from an almost 
certain conviction, that I should be overwhelmed by the prejudi- 
ces, misapprehensions, and alarms, of by far the greater part of 
those, with whom I might have occasion to talk. To speak of 
a right selfishness, and a wrong selfishness, a noble selfishness, 
and a base selfishness, is, in my humble apprehension, to talk ob- 
scurely. I would say, that all self-love is right ; all selfishness 
wrong: that all self-love is noble; all selfishness, base: and 
that selfishness is not more decidedly opposed to the love of 
God, and the love of our neighbor, than it is to the love of our- 
selves. My great caution and guardedness, on this point, would 
be, never to use either term, wiSiout letting it be clearlv seen, 
what is my precise meaning. This, I conceive, would be to 
speak luminously, and without leaving any probable room for 
misapprehension. Let a person use Uie terms, self-love, and 
selfishness, promiscuously ; and, though his own sentiments 
and conceptions be ever so just and clear, it is an hundred to 
one, that he will send away his auditor, with a perplexed, un- 
satisfied, and fluctuating mind. Let the same person, with 
precisely the same opinions, use the terms distinctively ; and I 
can hardly question his giving complete satisfaction, to any 
hearer of candor, and of decent apprehension. 

So far, then, as self-love is concerned, I cordially agree with 
you, * that the evil of an imaginary love of God, on low and 
mercenaiy accounts, may be better corrected, by exposing the 
falseness of the object, than by condemning the nature of the 
feeling'. That is, I would, in no case soever, condemn the 
feeling of self-love ; but expose the universal odiousness of self^ 
ishness, by exposing the uniform falseness of its object But 
what neea I seek for expressions to convey my thoughts, when 
you have yourself most exquisitely expressed tiiem ? ' I know 
well', you say, * how poor self-love has been stigmatized and ex- 
ecrated ; but, if she were fairly heard plead in arrest of judg- 
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ment, I think she would yet come off with triumph. It could be 
shown, that the evil did not arise from self being loved, but from 
the love of cxteroal tfiings being misplaced ; fit>m too nanrow 
and scanty matters being loved ; so narrow and scanty, that be 
who solely possessed them, would be wretched. * JEstuat infe- 
Ux', &c. kc. It appears to me, that your very words might ad- 
mirably serve for a definition of selfishness. It may be called, 
* a misplaced love of external things, firom which we expect to 
derive pleasure or advantage ; an inordinate love of matters too 
scanty', &c. &c. 

The objects of selfishness admit of c<mipetition, of jarring in- 
terests, of exhaustion, of decay. Those of self-love, to use 
your own ideas, are like * the air or sunshine', &c. But I difier 
from you so far, that I c<mceive it most desirable, * to abate the 
force, and contract the range of selfishness.^ Whilst I again 
agree with you, * that the supreme and intimate good, satisfies, 
not selfishn^s, but self-love, to the extent, and without a possi- 
bility of jarrinff interest ; there being infinitely enou^ for all* 
through boundless eternity.' 

The distinction between self-love and selfishness, which I have 
here, perhaps crudely and unsatisfactorily, endeavored to unfiild, 
I certainly had in view, when I wrote my sermon ; and this led 
me to use the words, ' refined selfishness',* fond complacency 
in favors', &c. &c. too unguardedly, I grant, but still, on my 
principles, not jarringly with my subsequent expressions ; * no- 
thing less will satisfy us, than a participation,' &c. It never hav- 
ing been my intention to exclude self-love ; and self-love neces- 
sarily seeking its own satisfaction. But, is not this mere talk 
about words ? I humbly conceive, not ; inasmuch as, when 
there is a right, and a wrong, it is of essential importance to 
have a definite term for each. I clearly perceive, that I was 
too abstract, too unqualified, too little illustrative. Still, I think 
I had some advantage, not in what I wrote, but in what, with a 
hint from you, I might have written, by having a distinct, and op- 
posite meaning, for the terms in question. This, I am in great 
hopes, you will not dissent from. The distinction, once well 
laid down, may save many a troublesome periphrasis, and per- 
plexing obscurity of words. And I am the more anxious to re- 
commend it, because I soberly believe, that selfishness is the ve- 
ry antipode of self-love. 

Poor ! I entirely disapprove, I truly lament, but I do 

not greatly wonder at his wanderings. It is impossible, ahnost, 
to conjecture where they will end. I would far rather bum all 

'*' On mv princiulc, though all selfishncsa is wrong ; it m&y admit the distinction 
of gross ana rcfineo^ as we talk ofgroM and refined sensuality. 
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tbe sermons I ever wrote, than that, through the means of any 
one of them, I should, in any measure, sanction or promote, 
even so far as my poor influence could go, errors such as per- 
iraded that sermon, which you did not mention to -me before. 
God has been gracious and merciful to me, by placing in my 
way a religiou of common sense ; and by giving me a friend to 
watch over every tendency to aberration, from that good and 
|4ain path ; a path too, abundantly strewed with flowers, as well 
as supplied with every suitable provision, and necessary accom- 
oiodation* 

A few words, as to the omission of any positive institution, 
in the New Testament, of special times for private prayer. 
Every syllable that you mention, about David, Daniel, St. Pe- 
ter« the Apocalypse, incense, &c. &c., and Jewish habits of 
{irivate devotion, was completely in my view, when I wrote the 
sermon. (This is to me a pleasant coincidence, and will not 
be displeasing to you.) Why, then, did I not mention them, in 
tbe sermon! Because I had not room within its limits ; I there- 
fore discarded my prepared thoughts, and some written notes 
too ; and was compelled to substitute what I say, about stated 
hours of prayer having been * uniformly resorted to, by all pious 
and spiritual members of the Jewish, and the christian church'; 
of which, I added, * scripture examples were numerous and strik- 
ing', &c* Now, when I wrote these words, what I had in my 
mmd's eye, was precisely what you have thrown out in your let- 
ter. 

As to want of authoritative appointment, I do not think, how- 
ever, that your reason will do ; inasmuch as it only throws back 
the crux, from the New Testament to the Old. Why were 
there no positive appointments of stated times, under the earli- 
er dispensation ? Why were good men left to establish prece- 
dents? Clearly, I conceive, for the reasons assigned by me. 
Authoritative appointments would have chilled the spirit of de- 
votion ; while elective imitation of good men, whose choice of 
hours, again, was guided by an association with all that was 
grand, afiecting, and lovely, in the public service of God, in- 
Uised a charm and a gracefulness into the private devotions, of 
both Jewish and christian churches, that at once excites my ad- 
miration, and wins my heart 

My chief employment, for the last eight days, has been a lit- 
tle poetical excursus. You told me, more than a year ago, that 
I had a narrow escape of being a poet ; and little did I then 
imagine, that I should over again have scribbled verses. But 
so it happened, that I was excited unawares ; and, as my con- 
stitution seems to require recreation, sometimes for days toge- 
ther, I did not choose to tie on a bandage. I had been reading 
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Cowper's translation of the Epitaphium Damonis ; and it ap- 
peared, in many instances, absolutely erroneous, and, in most, 
miserably defective ; insomuch, that I believe Cowper could not 
have written even his first draught, con amore ; and could ne- 
ver afterwards have retouched it, with his masteriy hand. Al- 
most insensibly, I was led to make an effort myself; and yester- 
day I found myself advanced more than twenty lines, not des- 
picably executed ; and, unless I am a gross miscalculator, in 
some respects preferable, either to I^uighome, or Cowper. 
When finished, I will send you a copy, if you think it worth 
your while to fead idle verse. Towands the evening <^ yester- 
day, I was beginning to ask, ' Do you take sufficient care, my 
good sir, not to let your poetic jade run away with you, and fling 
you V Happjlvy your letter relieved my doubts ; for I hove 
employed mjrseif, ever since the receipt of it, in matters remote 
from the muses, and employed myself right pleasantly. The 
fact is, I have come recreated to my business. This, I hope, 
is no bad test Was I wrong in accounting my small poetic 
interlude, a sort of providential remuneration, for having given 
up, (I am persuaded on just grounds,) my trip to town t I stat- 
ed to you, chiefly, things prudential. Some other, and perhaps 
higher motives, concurred in fixing the relinquishment. Pray, 
have you ever looked into Benson on the Epistles t This man 
appears to me to have more heart, than any of his Arian bre- 
thren ; and sometimes beautifully, as well as ingeniously, illus- 
trates, both the manner, and the spirit of St. Paul. In particu- 
lar, his comment on the Epistle to Philemon, is one of the neat- 
est specimens of sacred criticism, and most cordial testimonies 
to St. PauPs great qualities both of head and heart, that I ever 
read. I wish you would borrow the book, and judge for your- 
self. I think you will be much gratified. 

It occurred to me last night, diat there might be a most use- 
ful essay written, on the characters and teaching of St. Paul, 
St. Peter, St. John, and St. James. It should proceed, howev- 
er, from a person, with views such as ours ; and who would 
prepare himself fully with matter, both from the New Testament, 
and other sources. The natural temperament and character of 
each should be first deduced, from an induction of facts ; and 
from such imitations, whether direct or indirect, as occur in 
their writings, as well as from the general complexion of their 
style. The correction, modification, and new direction, should 
be next illustrated, in the same manner. And, lastly, their mode 
of teaching, should be considered with reference, not only to 
their own peculiar habits of thinking and feeling, but, also, to 
the special occasions on which they wrote, and the specific exi- 
gences, which required a specific remedy. 
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There would be, in such a work, a noble opportunity of ad- 
verting to different species of workmen, or witnesses ; to the 
ibundation of grace, and the superstructure of holiness. And, 
at the same time, the prevaib'ng tendency of insisting on some 
peculiar mode, might be direcdy, but powerfully counteracted. 
At . present, it is notoriously evident, that one party as pertina- 
ciously requires an imitation of St James's maimer, as another 
pci^ does of St. Paul's. While few, or none, advert to the na- 
tural distinctions of character in the two Apostles, and to the 
emergencies which gave rise to their several epistolary writings. 
Many less observable particulars, also, might be pointed out. 
For instance, the suitableness of the means used for St. Paul's 
conversipn ; a spirit so vehement and daring, could not, proba^ 
My, have been subdued, by a milder process. Again, St. Paul 
and St Peter, both, betray a little wrongness ; which is record- 
ed, probably amongst other reasons, to inculcate the salutary 
lesson, * that we should not be high-minded, but fear* : they go 
wrong in different ways, conformable to their different cheurac- 
ters : the former being hurried into a momentary ebuUition of 
passion ; and the latter betrayed into a timid compromise : just 
as we migjit have expected, in the one case, from him who had 
been a violent persecutor ; and in the other, from him who de- 
nied his Divine Master. Is it not a peculiar instance of fitness, 
that St John, who was of an aspiring temper, and wished to at- 
tain the highest dignity in the Messiah's temporal kingdom, 
should be the advocate of christian perfection ? And, again, 
that St Peter, who had himself so deeply experienced the mis- 
chief of pride, and the efficacy of humble repentance, should be 
the person to exhort christians to be ' clothed with humiUty', be- 
cause * God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the hum- 
ble V Is it not a striking exemplification, too, of the transform- 
ing energy of divine grace, that the apostle chosen, or, at least, 
Srovidentially excited, to inspire his brethren with fortitude un- 
er persecution, should be that veiy St Peter, who, through fear 
of persecution, had denied Christ f 

These thoughts have been thrown on paper rapidly, and 
almost at random ; they may either be trite and obvious, or 
fanciful and visionary, for aught that I can tell. With some 
sli|^ exception, I do not recoUect having met with them else- 
where ; but of this I am well assured, that your mind is stored 
with valuable ideas, which would far better illustrate the subject ; 
and what I wish, is, that you would undertake an essay, or 
essays, such as I have been rudely and imperfectly sketching 
the outline of. It would be a most seasonable work ; and I 
soberly think, that in few ways could the views we love be put 
forward, with better prospect of attracting the notice, and per- 



haps conciliiuing the good will of ihe religious public. In pw- 
suing auch a plan, it would be eoBy to support our t^noiuDa. m ■ 
popiHar and unconlToveraial etyle, from the example, the foebngs, 
and the rcnsoningo of the apoallea : whilst the hiogmphic foini. 
tronld give nn interesi, and intelligibility, to all that might be 
Slid. w£ch could not, perhaps, be so readilj attained, in any 
otht^T mode. If you would engage in (his uudertaking, you 
might reckon upon me as an under wofkman, in making any 
(dK^nrcbea, or in any branch that you could employ me. But 
lAould you decline it, I myself would willingly endeavor to turn 
my ihoughts and studies this way ; provided you would fumtsh 
mv with hints to be enlarged upon ; and lead mc to such sources 
of information, as I lun not acquainted with. Some sources, 
not very commonly explored, I have within my reach, and would 
gliully resort to ; others, 1 have already applied to, not without 
satisfaction ; and above all, by communication with ymi, 1 got 
bold of a clue, which I have hitherto found a salisfactory guide 
through labyrinths, in which multitudes are bewildered. My fml 
wiHh, however, would be, fliat you should wnle. 

If you think the plan a wild, or unpromising one, do not hesi- 
tate to give your opinion freely ; il is a child but of a day's 
growth ; and has not yet so entwined itself about my affections, 
as to prevent my resigning il with perfect composure. Or if, 
thinking the work might be serviceable, you question (he eape- 
dieney of my engaging in it, be equally candid. My ilbie^es 
have, at least, this good effect ; Ihot they keep me, 1 trust, diffi- 
dent of my powers ; and ready to be dissuaded from any dis- 
proportionate umlertaking, liy Ihoac who know better than my- 



At the same time, I houestly own a feeling, that sonw con- 
tinuous work in prospect, would give a stunulua, and zesi, 
and unit^ to ray studies ; and would, I think, aid me in the 
composition of sermons, by suggesting trains of thou^t, idiich 
might be worked up into discourses. If I had matter, (and that 
is, perhaps, not out of my reach,) and if my health should be 
spared, I see no reasMi) why I might not hope to clothe my 
ideas in tai^uage, at least equal to that of my viaitati^xi sermon. 

When yoiu* eyes permit, I shall be moat happy to bear irom 
you ; but do not think of writing, till you can do it with safe^ ; 
I hope I have not now tired or injured you, and am, dear Sir, 
Tour most obUged 

and anectionate Friend, 

JoHIf JeIB' 
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LETTER LXXXII. 
To A. Knox, Esq. 

March 1809. 
* * * if * * ^^ 

I M UBT DOW return, for a moment, to the subject of selfishness. 
Dr. Johnson defines it, ^ attention to one's own interest, without 
any regard to others ; self-love.' To the last word of this de- 
finition, of course, I gready object. But this is not the only 
fault I have to find. For whilst I hold, that attention to our- 
selves, to the . exclusion of others, enters deeply into the es- 
sence of selfishness, I am far from thinking that all such atten- 
tion, even though amounting to the utmost pitch of exclusive- 
ness, should be stigmatized as selfishness. For instance, if I 
am placed within reach of a plank, on a stormy sea, along with 
a fellow-sufierer, who has been washed overboard ; and, n that 
plank can receive but one person ; surely, here, to preserve my- 
self, is but a fair exercise of self-love. I should rather describe 
selfishness, as * an undue and excessive pursuit of earthly, 
and unspiritual objects, in which we hope to find advantage or 
enjoyment ; and in pursuit of which, we are regardless of oth- 
ers.' This is my unblocked thought : it might, doubtless, re- 
ceive a far better shape ; but, when finished ofi*, it might possi- 
bly answer the purpose. 

The reason why I wish to have selfishness always consider- 
ed as a wrong passion, is this ; that numbers of good people, 
have stigmatized it, and do wlmt we may, will stigmatize it, to 
the end of the chapter. But they rarely do it on right grounds ; 
rarely without involving poor self-love in the censure and dis- 
grace. Now, I can conceive no such efiectual mode of cutting 
up their error by the roots, as at once admitting selfishness to 
be wrong ; then, fully defining, illustrating, and describing, what 
it really is ; and then, claiming those fair, and just honors for 
self-love, of which it has been long most iniquitously deprived. 
This seems to me to accord with truth. And as to expedien- 
cy, can it be doubted, that to use the same term, sometimes 
in a good, sometimes in a bad sense, must inevitably leave oc- 
casion for eternal misconceptions, misrepresenteUions, nebulos- 
ities, and logomachies 1 Or, on the other hand, can it be ques- 
tioned, that a steady use of definite terms, adequately exfolmted 
and expanded, must, in due time, produce, at least a great ap- 
proximation and uni^ of sentiment ? 

Now, as to the pomt from whence all this discussion started ; 
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I am disposed to think, that the pure love of God may be veiy 
satisfactorily, and perhaps most satisfactorily explained, without 
directly adverting to selfishness at alL The more we simplify, 
the less we impucate the foreign matter, the more thoroughly 
shall we be understood. When fair, and needful occasions 
arise, I would talk in my own way, of self-love, and selfishness ; 
but I believe occasions should not be created ; and hr less 
should we go an inch out of our way, to create them. 

And now I may venture to tell you, that even my poetical 
interlude, has had another Httle interlude inclosed within it 
On Sunday nig^t as I lay in bed, half awake, and half dreaming, 
a thought arose, that it would be right to show some little mark, 
at once of my respect and feeling, on the occasion of Miss 
— 's marriage. And what should this maik be 7 A co- 
y of Cowper's poems, with a little inscripticm on a blank 
eaf. To work my mind immediately went, even in its mor- 
phean state ; and I produced a stanza ; and the next nKHrning I 
completed my inscnption ; and then I wrote to Archer, for a 
copy of Cowper ; and last nig^t I received the said copy ; and 
just now I have finished my transcription ; and you may read 
my lines on the next page. 
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VERSES 

WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF OF COWPER's POEMS, 
PRESENTED, ON HER MARRIAGE, 

TO MARY, VISCOUNTESS BERNARD. 

Lady, were Cowper's spirit here, 
That sainted spirit sure would breathe, 

A fervent wish, a vow sincere, 
And twine them with thy bridal wreath. 

He would not of thy goodness tell. 

For purest virtue courts the shade ; 
He would not on thy features dwell, 

For beauty's short-lived flower must fade. 

l^o, lady ; cease thy modest fears, 
More pleased his artless muse would feel, 

To consecrate the filial tears. 
Which from thy trembling eyelids steal : 

To cherish, on this joyful day, 

The glistening tribute of thy heart, 
For years, of nuld paternal sway. 

For cares, that made thee, what thou art ! 
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Then would he pray, that whito-robed truth, 
And purest peaee, and joy aerene, 

(Bleat guardians of thy vernal youth,) 
Mif^ abkUd thoe thro* life's various scene. 

But Cowper lires in realms of light 
Where Kindred seraphs ceaseless sing ; 

Far other hands this wreath unite. 
Far other hands this offering bring ! 

Yetjady, wilt thou kindly deign 
(Tis all the unpractised muse can give,) 

Aoioept this rudely warUed strain, 
And let it, bound with Cowper's, live ? 

These volumes too^ I fondly ween, 
May for their author's sake, be prized, 

When thine own hearth shaU match tho scene, 
By Weston's bard immortalized. 

For sure, thou knr'st domestic joys, 

And hours of intimate deUgnt^ 
And days retired from vulgar n<Hse^ 

And converse bland that cheats tho night. 

Such joys be TSiim, be his ! and still, 

In h . art united, as in hands. 
Blessing and blest, may each nilfil, 

The glorious iuk your place demands. 

Luhts of the world, may each dispense 
New lustre through your ample sphere, 

And, very late, be summoned hence, 
To shme thro' heaven's eternal year. 



P. S. Perhaps it may be fair to say, that, ^riiatever is for 
the real good of a person, is to him the le^timate object c^ 
self-love : whatever is not really good for mm, the object of 
selfishness. 
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LETTER 71. 

To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

Mt dear Friend, 
I CANNOT say more than a word or two ; but I know you will 
wish for a prompt acknowledgment of your last commimica^ 
tion. 

I believe I may say, unreservedly, that I subscribe to every 
word you have said ; your philological i^marks are conclusive. 
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In short, afl usual, we are in unison. But I must, at the same 
time, fkiriy confess my ignorance, and acknofdedge, that the 
indubitable force of i$h, if it had erer been before me, was 
not present to my mind. ^ Terminatio iah^ adjectivis prsecipue 
addita (et non raro substantivis) dminuUanem innuit.' . . . 
Wallis. 

How capital a grammarian, and how indifferent a divine ! 

I assiure you, while I was writing about times of prayer, I 
was questioning ii^ther I miffht not be uselessly employed ; 
on the ground of your certainly knowing, all I could say on 
die subiect. 

But let me call your attention to one thing ; I was not sup- 
porting the legitimacy of the term, selfishness. At least, I 
meant no such thing ; I was certainly not aware of the cleariy 
depreciating meaning, which the justest etymology stamps upon 
it But neither did I desire, that it should be honorably men- 
tioned. I observed, that I was not describing feelings, but 
analyzing them ; and in pure ignorance, I used the term sel- 
fishness, not from regard to the term, but merely because it 
was explicit Still, I think, true and strict as the etymology 
is, what you say in your concluding paragraph on the subject, 
is not more just, than important ; that the *' pure love of Grod, 
may be very satis&ctorily, and perhaps, most satisfactorily ex- 
plained, wiUiout directly advertmg to selfishness at all ; and, 
that the more we simplify, the less we implicate with foreign 
matter, the more thoroughly shall we be understood.' 

You will just advert to my sentiment, that to be reflectively 
selfish, is to be incapable of love. This, I conceive, is as ac- 
cordant with all you say, as it can be ; for, on your very clear 
principles, self-love is the just and fair sensation ; but selfish- 
ness is that reflective movement, with which no extrinsic love 
is compatible ; and indeed, by consequence, no comfort, no 
pleasure. 

If any end was necessary to be answered by my remarks, it 
is answered most completely. 

Your Epithalamium is very beautiful ; so thinks Dr. M 

also, to whom I read it. I should be more surprised at the 
poetic vein beginning to flow fresh, afler so long a stagnation, 
were I not accustomed to wonderful things. It has just struck 
seven*, and therefore I cannot explain : but you will make no 
bad conjecture at my meaning. 

Hannah More's new book, Coelebs, an odd sort of redivived 
religious courtship, is not exactly what it ought to be. I have it 
from the author ; and am puzzled how to speak about it. It is 

♦ The post hour. . . Ed. 
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as low as it well can be. The thing you might suppose from 
the high praise of — — . 

Ever yours, 

A. K. 
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LETTER 72. 

To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

DawMn Bt. March 17*. 1800. 

Mt dear Friend, 
I LONG to hear some remariis from you, on the introduction to 
the Cath. ApoL, which I sent by J. F. 

Easter being now at hand, it is natural to think about it 
Will you, therefore, turn to the 7th verse of the 5th chapter of 
Ist Corinthians, in your Greek Testament ; and judge, whether 
there is not as express a recognition of the christian Pasch, there, 
as could be conveyed in language. Judge, also, iidiether our 
translation does any justice to, or even makes sound sense of 
the passage. There are various reasons, from internal evidence, 
to conclude, that the Apostle wrote in, or about, the paschal 
season. He takes occasion, therefore, from the exactness of 
the Jews in ceremonial matters, to urge upon the Corinthians a 
like attention to moral expurgation. And, as an apposite mo- 
tive, he says, Kai yaq to naaxa injuav -bnsq i^fuav eOvutj XQiaiog, 
4hft6 koqittl^ia/A6y, &c. What is this, but ^ For our Passover, al- 
so, was sacrificed for us, even Christ ; therefore let'us keep the 
feast?' That is, let us be as spiritually diligent, as they are, ce- 
remonially : for we have our Passover, as really as ttiey. As 
to the construction, compare St. John iv. 45., last words of the 
▼erse. 

I must say no more, but that I am ever yours, 

A. K. 
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LETTER 73. 
To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

BellevOa, April 24. 1809. 

Mt dear Friend, 
I sent you meo pericuh^ by J. F., the four published volumes 

^ Mr. Knox'a birth-day. . . Ed. 



of Edwards's works. You say nothing of them, bud cannot doubt 
your liking lo have ihcm ; and. if you were of somewhat an* 
thor mind, I could soon reason you out of it : Jonathan Ed- 
wards being really one of the grandest of our allies. He doubt- 
less puebos hia voytigt^s of discovery, up into the antarctic ice of 
motapbysic ; but his own heart had a warmth, that no intelle^ 
tiial climate could chill ; and therefore, he not only lives, but 
glowE, where any weaker moral vitality would have been frost- 
bitten. 

HTiai for the present I wish to point your attention to, an 
those ports, which seem eminently fitted to meet existing etrora. ' 
For inatancc. vol. iii. 296, 7, 8. 497. . . 502. 541, 2. 3. 4, 5. 
649, 60, 1, 2. I also think the following ' Reflection (iv.)' ia 
worth reading; as giving Jonathan Edwards's ideas of Cal- 
vinism. Had ho been better read in ecclesiastical antiquity, be 
would have adopted another appellation ; his plan being really, 
not Calvinism, but augustinism ; and his leading principle, (p. 
550) ' that the grace, or virtue, of truly good men, not only dif- 
fers from the virtue of others, in degree, but even in nature and 
kind' ; being, not even augustinism, but tho ecntimeni of Basil 
and Macarius, and, 1 am sure I might say, of all the catholic 
falhora, as really, as of Augustin. Probably he would hare 
refused to admit, what 1 conceive those referred to, bold ; that 
the lower goodness predisposed, or might at least predispose, 
for the higher. Bui, as for the thing itself, it seems to be no 
more than St. Paul's distinction, of the righteousness of the 
law, and the righteousness of faith. 

But, in the parts of the volume I am bidding you turn over, 
will you not find something also, tending to show, that (he sub- 
limest truths, need to be cautiously, . . circumfereatially guard- 
ed! Look, for instance, at what Brainard says, in the 601>l 
page, and at what Edwards himself says, in the lat paiagnqA of 
the Sd section of the Reflections, (p. 639.) and judee, iiitetheT 
(here is not a verging towards tnysticiam T Brainard Bb^bHj ; bat 
Edwards, I conceive, more decidedly. In fact, Brainard teamed 
it from Edwards ; being, at the same time, peculiarly predis- 
posed to it, both by the virtues, and the defects of his mind. 

You will observe, I am not censuring these sentiments, in the 
connection in which I now find them : because 1 think it moral- 
ly impossible, that thorough-bred calvinists, could have become 
(he adequate correctors of their native errors, without passing 
into this species of extreme. But still, especially as Edwards 
expresses it, on extreme I must hold it to be ; and an extreme 
terminating (as shown in llic parallelism between Law and 
Walker) in an error of the very aori, which Edwards is anxious 
to extirpato. ' His joy', says he p. 639. ' was Joy in God, and 
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not in himself; not so much the consideration of the sure 
grounds he had, to think that his state was good, but the sweet 
meditations^ and entertaining views, he had of divine things, 
without himself.' Now, in Brainard and Edwards (and in 
Richard Baxter, who, in his account of his own later feelings, 
talks in the same way) this might be, and was, perfectly safe. 
But let the truth of this principle be generally admitted, and 
what room may it leave for minds of an equally subtile, but 
less delicately moral cast, to let the ground of their hearts run 
wild, while they themselves were occupied in transcendental 
contemplations f I humbly hope, both you and I possess an 
advantage above Edwards, brainard, Leighton, and many 
others ; namely, that we have no original incongruities. This 
is the point. He that has been the captive of any one error, 
during the former part of life, can hardly avoid malung alliance 
with some opposite error, when the dangers, attendant on his 
first unmixed theory, present themselves to his view. Tet this, 
no doubt, has its use, beyond the individual ; it appears to be 
necessary for the more extended expelling of the error. The 
&ct of Brainard and Edwards running, from the abuses of their 
own system, into almost an opposite abuse, being evidently more 
impressive, than aU our temperament of truth. I believe I have 
a peculiar jealousy of every thing, that can, in any respect, 
imply sickliness of mind. I feel so deeply, that reveded relig- 
ion IS adapted to the full organ of our mner man, that I dread 
the idea of a single stop being out of order. And I believe, that, 
if there be a mind on this earSi, which rivals mine in this feeling, 
it is your own ; for which reason, when any occasion suggests 
such thoughts, as I have been now expressing, they naturaUy, 
and almost necessarily, take vent to you. 

Did I desire you to read Chrysostom's exposition of the 9th 
verse of the 10th chap, of St John ? What he says on gomg 
in and out, is very remarkable. 

You know from , that I got your little poem printed. 

Shall I send you some copies ? I do not think it would have 
been quite the thing for yourself to have done ; but when a 
fiiend did it ex mero motu, you might give a copy to one that 
might wish to have it, and state the simple fact. 

Mrs. Forster (James F.'s mother,) got a copy from me to 

send to . The reply was, • I thank you 1000 times for the 

pretty lines on . I am sure she is a sweet creature ; and 

I trust the good advice and wishes, contained in the few last 
lines, will be granted. 

Ever yours, 

Alex. Knox. 
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LETTER 74. 

To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

May t9. IBM. 
Mt dear Friend, 
You shall have a line or two from me thb aftemooD, Deo pk- 
cente, be the same more or less. 

I was gratified at your so fully affreeing with me* respecting 
those passages in £dwards. But 3&e most important work of 
that extraordinary man, has not yet come forward in this edition. 
I mean, his History of Redemption. I consiider that work to 
be one of the most valuable, that have come from an unin^ir- 
ed human pen. Though I really think, that, in such works, 
there is a secondary inspiration : such as the later Jews used to 
call, Baih coL * The daughter of a voice', I think, they translate 
it 

Two reformations were necessary: one in the individual 
view, in opposition to unphilosophical dogmatism; the other, 
in the collective view, in opposition to sectarianism. The boc^ 
on the affections, wonderfully provides for the one ; thai on re- 
demption, as wonderfully makes way, and fumidiies means, for 
the other. I own it amazes me, to find a calvinistic champion, 
famous in the congregation, and one of renown, so afibrding 
materials for demoUshmg the system, of which he himself seem- 
ed to make a part, and by the individuab of which, he is virtu- 
ally canonized. 

A propos to canonized. This day I was at a book-auction of 
a deceased priest ; and there was such a phalanx of sacrifical 
bidders, as, in one or two instances, to distance poor me. For 
instance, I wished to have * Nicole sur I'Unit^ de I'Slglise', a 
duodecimo volume ; and it went off against me, at ten shillings. 
In truth, there was a great zeal amongst them to catch what 
they liked. But, when a large paper Elzevir CoUoquia £ras- 
mi, came forward, I got it at a third of its value ; not one of 
them having a word to say on that subject. This was very 
knowing, and very proper, provided they were not afraid of one 
another ; but the silence, in the midst of such eagerness, was 
amusing. 

Mercier remarked to me on their zeal to purchase ; and so 
did Jones ; therefore, it is no fancy of mine. But it is a great 
confirmation of my fancies ; for, if they will read, they will 
think ; and if they think, in this reformed land, light will come 
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in upon them, in spite of themselves. I grow in all my no- 
tions, . • 

Parva mctu primo, vires acquirit eundo. 

Who can doubt, that a reading and thinking R. C. clergy, will, 
at length, come to ^ the uni^'* ; of which, I humbly conceive, 
we are the first fruits. 

It is wonderful ^^t provision is made for disabusing them, 
as soon as they shall be capable of thinking, I was led to ex- 
amine St Cyprian, a few days ago, on the points between us, 
and the Church of Rome ; and y^t I found there, exceeds my 
expectation. I have always thought, there were just two points 
€i real difficult : the supremacy of the pope, and transubstan- 
tiation. On both, St Cyprian givea deep satisfaction. Re- 
specting the first, read Epist Ixviii., in Fell's edition. Mark, 
particularly, in the 2d paragra}^, • Iccirco enim, &c.' ; and ob- 
serve, also, that remarkable expression, in the last paragraph, 
* Etsi pastores multi, unum tamen gregem pascismus ,&c.' ; and 
above all, lower down, speaking of the heretical Gallic Bishop 
Marcianus, * Nee sic a^t, quasi ipse indicaverit de coUegio sar 
cerdotum, quando ipse sit ab universis sacerdotibus judicatus.* 
I cannot but deem this last, a brain-blow ; if a second is neces- 
sary, we have it in the end of the Ixxii. letter (to Brother Stephen, 
also). * Qua in re, nee nos vim iniquam facimus, ant legem da- 
mus, cum habeat in ecclesise administratione voluntatis sues ar- 
bitrium liberum unusquisque prsepositus, rationem actus sui do- 
mino redditurus.' 

As to the other point, I only say, read carefully the Ixiii. 
Epist to Cecilia ; and weigh, especially, the 4th and 5th para- 
graphs. 

If things be practicable, I shall like the English expedition 
much,t and in the mean time* am 

Ever yours, 

A. K. 



LETTER LXXXIII. 
To j9. Knox, Esq. 

Caahel, May 31. 1809. 

Mt dear Friend, 
Two or three lines, to thank you for your letter, and for thinking 

* Ephes. IT. IS. • . Ed. 

t A long-contemplated joint risit to England, (sec Letter LXXXV.) which 
took place this year. . . Eo. 
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about me, at the book auction. I should be glad to have any 
decent copy of St. Basil secured. To get the best editions 
of the fathers, is, I fear, hopeless.* Are there any other books 
that I should have, in the collection of the deceased priest ? If 
so, I would thank you to tell Jones to secure them for me. I 
see, from the papers, that Mrs. Colbert is to publish, to-morrow, 
a priced catalogue. Could you get it, and send it me by post ; 
and indeed if, on looking it over, there appears any thing in my 
way, would you have the goodness to order it ? 

1 shall go to the Library, for the purpose of reading the pas- 
sages of St. Cyprian that you quote. Meanwhile, I cordial^ 
agree, that Cjrprian, and men like C3rprian, have been canonis- 
ed to good purpose ; for I have not die shadow of doubt, that 
they will yet, by their writings, serve to catholicize the roman- 
ists, when they come to think ; aAer having had sufficient train- 
ing in the way of study. Unquestionably this is, with them, the 
age of reading. It is astonishing, how much they publish, and 
re-publish. The day before yesterday, I bought, in Clonmel, 
^ Hawarden's Church of Christ' ; first printed in London, 1714. 
Now reprinted, Dubl. by Coyne, 3 vols. 8vo., with 158 eccle- 
siastical, and 128 lay subscribers, nine of whom have subscribed, 
for 210 copies ; so that here are 486 copies of this work, dispos- 
ed of by subscription, besides all that may be sold to non-sub- 
scribers. For my own part, I am pleased to see works printed 
and read in Ireland, though against protestantism ; or even what 
Hove far better than protestantism, the Catholic Church of Eng- 
land. 

Hawarden is well read in the protestant divines ; and in his 
third volume, is a treatise against Dr. Clarke and the Arians. 
Probably you have the work already ; if not, I conceive you 
should send for it forthwith. 

I have this morning been reading the preface to the tract 
on the Invocation of Saints, in the second volume ; and wus 
much struck by what is said § viii. Does not this give a glimpse 
of the manner, in which they will ultimately come to the unity ? 
In the tract itself, p. 311, § v. * Jure matris impera filio', was 
as hyperbolical, as that the blessed Virgin is ' the mother of 
the whole Trinity.' And if such expressions as these, had ever 
been approved by the whole church, and used dogmatically (nei- 
ther of which is true,) the reformation tcould have been commendr 
able. § vi. * But we say ten Ave Marias for one Paternoster. 
Is this required by the terms of our communion ? If not, you 
may say ten, or if you please, ten thousand Paternosters, either 

* ^ ^«'*' y«*" after, the Bishop, when rector of Abington, made nearly a com- 
plete collection of the Benedictine editions, which he lived to perfect. . . Ed. 
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for one Ave Maria, or for none at all. And, if ever the contro- 
versies, between the two churches, be reduced to this, all good 
men will easily join, in a common petition to their pastors, that 
there may be no h3rperboles, in any church office/ 

I soberly think a trip to England, or at least an excursion 
someiniiere, greatly expedient for me. My mind is sodden, by 
a full twelve month's absence of any thing that can be fairly 

called society ; save and except a few days with . But 

things may not be practicable ; therefore I shall, I trust, make 
up my mind, if not cheerfully, at least with full acquiescence, to 
disappointment ; and rest assured, that even present inconveni- 
ence will work for my permanent advantage. This has been 
the case hitherto ; and 1 humbly hope, will be so to the end. 

Yours ever, 

J.J. 
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LETTER 75. 
To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

Dublin, June S. 1809. 

My dear Friend, 
Mt present letter must bo brief indeed, as I am on the wing 
returning to B with my friends, who go in an hour. 

As to England, if you cleariy make up your own mind to it, I 
am at your service. It is quite in my power ; and, though I have 
no wish, abstractedly, to move, (though I dare say, I, too, am 
not out of the need of it,) yet I could not really form to myself 
an idea of doing any thing more pleasant, than taking such a 
jaunt with you. 

I have a very decent Basil for you ; and I shaU beg your 
acceptance of my Fleury ; having got a complete set at this 
late auction. I think you will easily get the supplementary 
volumes, from the same Frenchman; Dulau, I think, his 
name is. 

I send you a curious pamphlet, which I got a day or two ago 
from London. 

But I have to add, what I had ahnost forgot, that I am struck, 
within this day or two, with a motive for not going to Cashel, 
as soon as I had intended. It is this ; the Methodist confer- 
ence takes place, the first week in July. Ought I to be out of 
town, at that time ? I soberiy think, I am gaining deeply on 
some leading Methodist preachers. One, here in DubUn, is a 
perfect admirer of our views ; so, I may say, is another ; if this 
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could be made to grow, what might not follow ! I own diis 
impresses me ; and makes me fear I should leave a providen- 
tial opportunity behind me ; if I should go, till that is over. At 
all events, let me have your thoughts. Thanks for all commu- 
nications. I could talk of myselft but must say only, that I am, 
ever yours, 

A.. A.. 



LETTER LXXXIV. 

To A. Knox, Esq. 

Caslicl, June 5. 1809. 

My dear Friend, 
I AM deeply gratified, at the prospect of our taking together, 
our long-projected jaunt to England ; which, you may recollect, 
was in agitation precisely ten years aco. After close calcula- 
tion, I believe I may venture on it, wimout any thing that pro- 
perly deserves the name of imprudence ; and, where health, 
and especially the mens sana, is at all in question, I conceive 
that a little additional expense is not to be started from. This 
morning, therefore, I have * clearly made up my own mind' ; 
and having done so, I stated my purpose to the Archbishop, and 
asked his permission, and received his most ready consent 
Along with this aftair, I coupled your notice for delay ; which I 
think you will not disapprove of. Tho fact is, the Archbishop 
had mentioned, two or three days ago, his having some thoughts 
of giving Ballispellanwater a trial ; but the time, he said, must 
depend on your plans, for the summer campaign ; also, he told 
me, that he must, very shortly, pass a couple of days at Sir W. 
Barker's. This led me to ask his Grace, whether your coming 
this week, or somewhat later, might be most convenient ; and 
he was disposed to think the latter. I then produced your let- 
ters, and read about tho conference ; and he decidedly agrees 
with me, in thinking your presence may be of importance. 
Then, I suggested the notion of our going to England, imme- 
diately after conference, and returning by way of Waterford ; so 
as that your visit might be paid, after his Grace's return from B. 
Spellan ; an arrangement, with which he seemed perfectly satis- 
fied, as most desirable and convenient for all parties : giving us 
the finest part of the year in England, and leaving him the 
prospect of uninterruptedly enjoying you at Cashel, towards the 
close of summer. I conclude, therefore, that you will postpone 
your journey hither. The Archbishop will go next week to Sir 
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W. B.'s ; the week af\er, on the 22d instant^ will be the visita- 
tioa ; and should nothing intervene, on Monday the 25th« if you 
do not forbid me, I meet you in Dublin ; and we can settle mat- 
ters for sailing, immediately afler conference. This is a dull, 
heavy, prosing statement, full of ^ said he's,' and ' said I's' ; 
for which a confused aching head must be my excuse. It will 
abundantly answer my purpose, however, ii* it conveys my 
meaning ; but especially, if you do not disapprove of the 
manner, in which 1 have arranged matters with the Archbishop. 
I have but a moment to thank you, for your most kind and in- 
valuable gifl of Henry, as well as for securing me Basil. 

Yours ever, 

J. J. 
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LETTER 76. 

To the Rev. J, Jebb. 

June IS. 1809. 

Mt dear Friend, 
I MUST be very brief; but I do not wish to let an opportunity 
pass, of giving you all the fixedness of feeling I c^, relative to 
our movements. I hke all you say, except the return by Wa- 
terford. That, I own, I revolt from ; but shall be ready to hear 
your answers to my objections. One, however, may not be 
possible to answer ; I feel myself bound, by your going, to give 
Miss Fergusson the gratification of being of the party. I need 
not tell you, that it mil make it much more pleasant to us ; and, 
to her, it will be, please Providence, one of the highest recrea- 
tions a human creature could enjoy. Hers is just the mind, for 
drinking in such a pleasure ; now I need say nothing more, to 
explain the difficulty. It will be plain I must reconduct Miss 
F. home, before I can go any where. I should not- be sorry, I 
own, to see her at Cashel, but that would not become me to in- 
timate ; and, in fact, I never wish to be promovent in any thing. 
The 26th, I purpose being in Dublin. 

It is curious, how active the R. C.'s are in publishing. It 
seems as if they wanted to bring forward all their force ; in or- 
der to that force being brought to a final trial. There are inter- 
esting, and important things in Hawarden. He was far from 
illiberal, considering his belief. What a noble saying that is, 
at the end of the first paragraph, Vol. 1. Preface, page xi. 

But oh ! how much is to be settled on all sides ! among pro- 
testants, no less than among R. C.'s ! « I own to you, I seem to 
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mysolf to be continually rising on that fair hill, which Provi- 
dence has set me upon, and given me the ambition to scale. 
And I almost think, that, as I rise, the horizon grows wider, 
and, in some degree, more luminous. 

I must say not one word more ; as Mrs. B., who carries this 
to town, has summoned me. 

Ever yours, 

A.K. 
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LETTER LXXXV. 
To Jl. Knox, £99. 

Cuhel, June 16. 1800. 

Mt dear Friend, 
This night, I received your short, but most pleasant and accep- 
table letter. I rejoice in the acquisition to our party. Our 
pleasure will be greatly heightened ; and not least, I trust, by 
being witnesses, and to the best of our power, promoters of 
Miss Fergusson's enjoyment, in, I believe, her first visit to 
England. As to Wateiford, it is very far from essential to the 
scheme, on any ground that I know of; that, and all other mat- 
ters of detail, we can settle when we meet All I wish to be 
laid down, is, that we return to Cashel together ; and I hope 
that the whole party will be united, in the finale of the jaunt. 
If there be no providential impediment, I hope to leave this on 
Tuesday, the 27th instant. 

I have had a kindly letter from worthy Mr. Kerr, of the Me- 
thodist book-room. Take care that your kindness has not 
made you relinquish in my favor, what you ought to retain for 
yourself. You may guess that I gladly sent a request, that the 
invaluable * Christian Library', might be reserved for me. But 
remember, if you wish it, that you are the rightful owner. I 
procured from London, 32 vols, of Wesley's works ; and also 
7, of psalms, hymns, and sacred poems. The Christian Li- 
brary, to my no small disappointment, had been sold, before I 
wrote to Lackington. 

Farewell, my dearest Friend, 

J.J. 
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LETTER 77. 

To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

Bellevue, June SO. 1809. 

Mt dear Friend, 
Tour letter, which had lain a day or two in Dublin, reached me 
here last night. T^liile I was reading it, I had pleasure in think- 
ing, that, before that time, you had mine in your hands. 
# * * * * 4t 

I presume you will, about this time, be in possession of the 
Edinburgh Review. What a set of rougl^ riders they are! And 
yet how much substantial truth do they throw out I laughed 
over the critique on Mr. John Stiles, as much as I have done 
in reading any thing. The attack on CcBlebs is coarse and in- 
discriminative ; bespeaks gross ignorance of facts, and unkind- 
ly feelings to all religious strictness, however wisely adopted, 
or philosophically justifiable. Still, there is truth spoken. 
They do catch the secret of Methodism, in every page of the 
work ; and the antipathy which is thereby called forth, is not 
wholly and solely, enmity against goodness, let the aggrieved 
parties think as they may. The ground of the dislike is fully 
laid open, in the philippic against Mr. John Stiles ; and who, 
that can judge, will say, that the vulnerable parts are not 
adroitly hit ; or that the inductions are not, in several deeply 
important instances, as irresistible, as they are revolting. 

Yours ever, 

A. K. 

P. S. Will you have the goodness to look for, and bring 
with you, my letter to you, containing the outline of the New 
Testament hierarchical establishment ; the Ephesian business, 
you know : I succeeded pretty well in putting down my thoughts 
compendiously ; and I wish to copy, what I then wrote. 
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LETTER 78. 
To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

Bellevue, June 21. 1800. 

Mt dear Friend, 
I WRITE a single line to say, that you ought to put up, when 
you are coining off, as many sermons as you can conveniently 
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stow ; that is, about half a dozen : not that you would have a 
call for such a number ; but that you might l)|ive choice, if you 
should any where be called upon. 

Mark that curious commencement of the article on More- 
head's discourses. I am not disposed to give the Edinbuigh 
Reviewers, a bit more credit than they deserve ; but still, when 
they speak truth, they deserve to be listened to ; and when they 
accord with us, we have some reason to wonder, as well as be 
gratified. In the paragraphs I refer to, however, there are 
awful, as well as important truths. And the remedy for the 
evil, which they point out, is astonishingly hit off; though ^y 
are far, from either understanding, or loving, the substance df 
that system, which they endeavor to bring into notice* Of 
this, dieir mode of talldng, generally, would be a sufficient 
proof; but they directly evince it, by suppressing some of 
Burnet's strong expressions. And an additional evidence 
arises, from their critique of Taylor's Plato. Their views of 
the later platonists, are, I dare say, not wholly unjust ; but their 
representation of Plato himself, is clearly erroneous. He does 
put forth positive principles ; and does put them into the mouth 
of Socrates. For instance, in the Phsedo. 

Tours ever, 

Alex. Knox. 
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LETTER LXXXVI. 

To A. Knox, Esq. 

Cashel, June 23. 1809. 

Mv DEAR Friend, 

* m * * * * 

* * « » * * 

As to the success of certain ways of thinking, no one can feel, 
more thoroughly than I do, that it must be altogether ovQaroder. 
Providence, it is true, may, and doubtless will, raise instruments 
to promote what is true and good. But what mortal can pre- 
sume to decide, upon what is the chosen instrumentaUty ? 
Here, the utmost in our power, is, to speculate with modesty, on 
present probable co-agency : and to do so, not only with great 
sobriety, but no more than is necessary for our own immediate 
guidance, I feel to be, if not an absolute duty, at least the more 
prudent, safe, and comfortable course. Man, or men, can in truth 
do nothing ; nothing of themselves. But it is the grand conso- 
lation, that, whatever of important truth has, hitherto, been appre- 
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hended, will never be suffered to perish. Attributing, as from 
my heart you know I do, great wisdom and rightness to certain 
favorite principles, I have the firmest conviction, that, if you, 
and all who in any measure think and feel with you, were to be 
this moment swept from the face of the earth ; the same princi- 
ples, the same sentiments, the same fecHngs, would, at the pro- 
perest time, be committed, by Him who best knows how to pro- 
mote his own cause, to the most suitable instruments and 
agents ; by them to be improved, matured, systematized, pro- 
mulgated, and finally made triumphant over the face of the 
whole earth. With this aoyieXeta tmv uiotvoty in view, how can 
we be, with any justice, uneasy, about the intermediate process ? 
What though ^ shadows, clouds, and darkness,' were, in a great 
measure, to obscure the intervening space ; it is surely, a great 
thing, to behold the sun-gilt eminence, in our horizon, distinctly 
marked, and exhibiting, at once, the boldest, and the loveliest 
features : and, it is still greater, humbly to trust, that we are, 
individually, in progress towards that holy mountain, where none 
shall hurt nor destroy. If, indeed, we may hope, that we are 
to be employed, in any degree, in promoting the great consum- 
mation, it is surely cause of unspeakable thankfulness and joy. 
But even if we should clearly be set aside, there would be no 
just ground to repine, or even strongly to regret ; for our own 
individual rightness being secured, (which, af)or all, is of«r great 
business, the rest flowing out of this,) it surely matters little, 
whether the great scheme be materially advanced, now, or fifty, 
or a hundred years hence. The end will set all right. 

I know not whether all I have said, may be clearly intelligible : 
but, so far as I can understand myself, it is not only my deliber- 
ate judgment, but my settled practical feeling. Doubtless, from 
bodily, or mental malady, this train of thought and sentiment is 
frequently diverted ; but, on the calmest reflection, I am happy 
to think, that, whenever I am myself, it returns ; and I seem 
even to perceive, that it returns with considerable addition of 
strength, flowing from the temporary diversion ; as when a de- 
viating branch returns to its parent river, recruited by fresh 
streams. Discipline, is the nurse, if not the mother of wisdom. 

Yours entirely, 

John Jebb. 

P. S. I have just received your short letter ; and shall attend 
to your direction about sermons. I have not seen a No. of the 
Edin. Rev. since the 26th, and am, therefore, at least two Nos. 
in arrear ; but it is curious, that, even from former Nos., H. W. 
and I have been disposed to view them as allies ; irregular skir- 
mishers, to be sure, and with an odd war-whoop of their own, 

VOL. I. 46 
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but still allies. One strong example iSf what they said, some 
Nos. since, about missions. It is a pleasant thing, for the con- 
gruities to be brought out, between good sense without religion, 
and good sense with religon ; inasmuch as this may give us a 
purchase, by which we may gain over people, from irreligion, 
to religion. This observation, I made this evening to the Arch- 
bishop, before receiving your last. He instantly accorded. 
* Yes,' said he, * it is a dog nov <nw :' — was not this well ? 
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LETTER 79. 
To ike Rev. J. Jebb. 



Dawson Street, Dec. 6. 1809. 

Mt dear Friend, 
I AM looking particularly at L 's Bampton Lectures ; in the 
notes to which, there is a great deal of interesting matter. The 
point is clearly made out, Uiat Cranmer had the Lutheran confes- 
sion of faith in his view ; and adhered to it, whenever modera- 
tion did not require that it should be dropped for a time. But 
L-" — does not enough see, that our reformers were not founders 
of a church. He does not enough see, that, in recognizing the 
right of the church to decide in controversies of faith, there was 
an allegiance to the church catholic, acknowledged by our 
church ; which reduces all that was done about articles and hom- 
ilies, to such a municipal rank, as to make it, of necessity, but 
8ut>ordinately and conditionally obligatory, even on subscribers. 
In such a subscription, the rights of the church cathohc were 
self-evidently saved, by the simultaneous acknowledgment of 
those rights : it being, not the church of England merely, but, d 
fortiori at least, the church universal, which ought to be listened 
to. If, therefore, the church of England, has unfittingly attest- 
ed any thing, contrary to the voice of the church catholic, she 
has placed herself under correction, by the paramount principle 
which she has acknowledged ; and all her specific propositions 
are, of course, to be limited, by her primary concession. 

Yours unalterably, 

Alex. Knox. 

P. S. How near was I forgetting, what I ought not to forget. 
You are to know, that an early day is a great object, at the -Asy- 
lum, for the charity sermons ; accordingly, with difficulty, the 
third Sunday in February has been taken possession of. I do 
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not know bow this will suit you ; but I venture to say, that the 
day cannot be well altered. I therefore tell you in tune ; tliat 
you may think, and act accordingly. 
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LETTER LXXXVII. 

To A. Knox, Esq. 

Casliel, Dec. 6. 1809. 

Mt dear Friend, 
You may naturally begui to wonder at me ; and, in truth, I won- 
der at myself. I have not, however, been so negligent as I must 
appear ; for I have now on my table, a letter written to you, 
dated the 22d November ; which, by some oversight, I neglect- 
ed sending to the post that day, and afterwards intended to re- 
place, by something fuller. Since my return, a smart cold has 
kept me pretty closely confined to the house. Some time was 
necessarily given to unpacking, more to arranging, and most of 
all, to looking over my books, so as to form an acquaintance 
with them. They have all arrived in high preservation. The 
expences of them, from London, somewhat exceeded 10/. I 
took one liberty, which I know not whether you will think jus- 
tifiable ; namely, with very slight alterations, I preached your 
Whitsunday sermon, which improved on me, as I became better 
acquainted with it. What I chiefly admire is, that it familiarizes 
a subject, which is too seldom familiarly treated ; and gives de- 
finite and rationally intelligible views, instead of vague and rap- 
turous declamation. Last Sunday, I preached a sermon, which 
I wrote in the preceding week : if it be not one of my best, 
(and I think it is not,) neither is it, by any means, one of my 
worst. There is some flow in it ; and to have done any thing, 
is rather encouraging. 

You will be pleased to hear, that I rather enjoy my nest ; that 
the bird's winss do not begin to flutter for another flight 
Naturam expeUas furca tamen usque, &c. ; before I was six- 
teen, I scribbled verses in praise of solitude ; and, even then, 
occasional seclusion was my best medicine, when any thing 
wrong within, ruffled my mind, or depressed my spirits. It is, 
there^re, not wonderful, that, afler having been near Ave months 
in uninterrupted society, retirement should be felt to have some 
charms, and, I trust, some advantages. I have been taking a 
full, and certainly not a morbid retrospect of my deportment, dur- 
ing our never-to-be forgotten journey ; and I must take shame 
to myself, for having too oflen indulged a cavilling, disputatious 
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spirit, when it should much rather have been my delight to listen 
and improve, and thankfully avail myself of the uncommon ad- 
vantages with which I was blest. This, I say soberly, deliber- 
ately, and after making every fair allowance for the state of my 
health. You well know, that * bad nerves, bad health, and nat- 
urally bad spirits,' were insufficient to disturb the sweet benig- 
nity of Benson. And I, too, though far from the ' templa sere- 
na', which this good man had happily reached, might have borne 
up better, if I had more diligently sought the best aid, and im- 
proved the means of self-discipline, that were within my power. 
I am now most conscious, that, in ahnost every instance, where 
we differed in opinion, I was wrong ; particidariy, on different 

occasions at Mr. Stocks* ; at B , when we talked of Cow- 

per's imitation of Horace ; and in the conversation about Han- 
nah More, the last day I dined with you. Your patience and 
forbearance, now surprise me ; and I have recalled to my mind 
many instances, in which you took the kindest pains to. save me 
from little uneasinesses, though I am sure many more such in- 
stances, will never be known to me, at least in this life. If I 
were sure that what has passed, may not have lowered me, both 
in your esteem add affection, I should not greatly regret it The 
tendency and temper were manifestly in me ; and was it not, on 
the whole, desirable, that they should show themselves ? It is 
bard to combat with a hidden foe ; and an unsuspected ambus- 
cade, is next to inevitable. I now know the quarter on which I 
am exposed, as well as the enemy I have to guard against. I 
shall, however, make no professions ; for professions are dan- 
gerous things. Let me simply add, that, even if truth had been 
on my side, I too often expressed myself in a manner, not to 
say in terms, that truth itself could by no means justify. Fran- 
cois de Sales has furnished me with two maxims, which I wish 
never to forget, and which I have placed like a motto, fully in- 
telligible only to myself, in the very front of my scrap book.f 

* II faut micux tairc unc verite, que do la dire dc mauvaise grace : 

Le silence judicicux, est toujours mcilleur, qu'unc verite noii charitable.' 

As I was finishing the last sentence, your most welcome 
letter was brought in to me ; the subscription of it, ' yours un- 
alterably,' was peculiarly consoling to me, amidst fears, which 1 
could not help entertaining, that I had given but too much cause 

* Thomas Stock, Esq., of Bristol; whose friendship Bishop Jebb ever eslcrm- 
' *f *"\<i>"R ^"® '"O*^ valued blessings of his life. Injustice to the Bishop's mem- 
ory, the editor cannot omit this name, and must only throw himself on his excellent 
friend s indulgence for thus inserting it. 

t The Bishop's scrap books of which he left .-cveral, wcic all formed in the spirit 
of thus motto. . Ed. "^ 
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for alteration. I shall now be more disposed to hope, that all 
may yet be well. By the way, tell my kind friend Miss Fcr- 
gusson, with my best regards, that I feel it an act of justice, 
not more to the memory of Francois dc Sales, than to my own 
poor judgment, to retract, as I now do most fully, whatever of 
a depreciating nature I may have said, of that bien-heurcux. 
He was not only one of the best, but most judicious of human 
beings ; and I rejoice in having so much of his remains. I 
wish you, very particularly, to look at Saint Augustin de doctrina 
Christiana ; Lib. iv. cap. 20. ; and to begin with the words, 
' in illis autem apostolicis verbis, dictio temperata est, &c.' ; 
and to end ' hasc inde non transtulit' There is something, in 
all this, wonderfully accordant with our views of Hebrew poe- 
try. If you think with me, and would like something of the 
same stamp, I will transcribe, in my next, some very remarka- 
ble passages of Erasmus. 

I had been anxious to hear about your health. I rejoice in 
having an account, on the whole, so favorable. The weather 
has been, indeed, trying. I have had my own share of indis- 
position ; and I trust a change will do us both good. I beheve 
we should both do well to walk, but you have more induce- 
ments. 

Farewell, and believe me ever, 

Your most cordially attached, 

John Jebb. 

P. S. I happened on a little sentence or two, in Clemens 
Alexandrinus, that pleased me mightily. jiyuiSog fiey 6 Seog dC 
edvTOy, dixutog de rjde dC -fiftag, xai> toto 6ti ayudog. And again, 
TTQiv yaq xrian^y yereaSai, Qeog r^y, ayadog >/r- x«* diu itsio, 
xai d/ffiiaQyogj xat Ttarr^Q rjOeXtjaet'. Tom. i. ix. p. 160. 

I make a little use of my books. St. Augustin ^vill have his 
share of my attention and regard. What think you of what 
follows ? I take it from my scrap book. ' Festinemus itaquc 
ad illud bonum, quod nequc locis grassatur, nee tempore volvi- 
tur ; et unde speciem formamque accipiunt omnes locales, tem- 
poralesque natura;. Ad quod videndum, mundemus cor, per 
fideni domini nostri, Jesu Christi ; qui ait, Beati mundi corde, . 
quoniam ipsi videbunt Deum. Non autem eos oculos ad illud 
bonum cernendum pneparari oportet, quibus cemitur lux ista 
diffusa per locos, ct non ubique integra. Sed aliam partem hie 
habens, alibi aliam verilm ilium aspoctum aciemquo purgemus, 
quo cemitur, quantum in h^c vit& licet, quid sit justum, quid 
pium, quid sit sapientiae pulchritude . . quse, quisquis cemit, 
preepouit long^ omnium locaUum spaciorum plenitudini ; et sen- 
tit, ut ista cemat non per locorum spacia difiundi aciem mentis 
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suae, sed incorpor^e poientiSt stabiiiri.' — Lib. Gout. Epistol. 
Manieh. chap. xli. 
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LETTER 80. 
To the Rev. J. JM. 

Dawson Street, Dec. 9. 1809. 

My dear Friend, 
Though I can say but little by this post, I must say something. 
Words cannot express, how much I have your well-being at 
heart : therefore, I rejoice with all my soul, in every sentiment 
of yours, whether fuUy warranted by past facts, or not, which 
implies energy in the mental *vis medicatrix naturse'. You 
more than do justice to my movements toward you ; and you 
are, at least, not a bit indulgent to yourself. But severity to 
one's self, is a good side t^ err upon : I must, therefore, say, I 
never did receive a letter from you, which gave me such deep 
comfort and satisfaction. 

Your being able to write a sermon for last Sunday, and the 
account you gave of it, are highly gratifying to me. 

As a subject [for the Asylum sermon] I have thoughts of 
* Neither do I condemn thee ; go and sin no more.'* The first 
words teach us, how we should feel, towards sinners through 
ignorance, . . misguidedness, . . unhappy combination of cir- 
cumstances. The latter words show, how such objects of com- 
miseration are to feel, when once favored with sufficient light, 
and bettered circumstances. How you could expand these 
topics, I cannot pronounce. I would say, that this voice of our 
Savior was in wonderful unison, with his own scheme of provi- 
dence ; in which he beareth with the wicked daily : a fact which 
is astonishing, considering how much is daily done to provoke 
God. But why does he thus forbear? Evidently, because *he 
is gracious, and his mercy endureth for ever.' He looketh over 
all the earth ; and he sees, that the majority of sinners, allowing 
full atrocity to be in their sins, are really objects of compassion ; 
because, in the majority, there is ignorance, misguidedness, and, 
very often, infelicity of circumstances. This, the more the case 
is impartially looked into, will be found to be the truth. But is it 

♦ See ' SermoHK on Subjects chiefly practical' ; Sermon X. ; the most highly 
wrought of all the Bishop's discourses. The editor possesses ihc original draught's 
of the exordium ; which was transcribed, if his recollection serves, at least thirtv 
times, before his friend fell batistied with the ctiect ; it being his object to make 
this discourse a model for himself, and a sj)ccimen of the capabilities of the English 
language, for rhylhinical coinpodiUon. . . £d. 
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not a dangerous truth ? No : for it is thus limited. He that, 
from knowing it, can apply it to his own ill-founded comfort, has 
no right whatever to make the application. That ignorance, 
which constitutes the apology, ceases, the moment that light 
enough, to reason upon the case, has entered the mind. Thus, 
then, is the beauty of our Savior's gracious language, that, while 
it teaches us to make the most extensive allowance for others, it 

g'ves us no warrant to make flattering inferences for ourselves, 
e knew all that moved within the bosom ; therefore, he could 
safely acquit : we do not know what moves within the bosom ; 
therefore, we cannot safely condemn. Probably, we are igno- 
rant of other men's minds, that we may not be severe upon 
them. Certainly, we know ourselves, in order that we may ex- 
ercise, on ourselves, salutary severity. 

But it was not mere suavity of nature, that made our Lord 
speak. He did not condemn, because he came to save. He 
hated the sin, but he loved the sinner ; and therefore, all he said 
and did, was pointed to one end, . . the making mankind bet- 
ter, individually and collectively. Why, then, did he say, * nei- 
ther do I condemn thee ?' Was it, that he did not reprobate the 
deed done ? By no means ; but that he might win this soul 
to himself, by the attraction of kindness. He saw this to be 
possible ; and he teaches us, by this proceeding, that it is still 
equally possible, in similar cases. He gives us his divine ex- 
ample, too, as to manner. He instructs us, that, even in the 
most desperate cases, gentleness and tenderness are to be used, 
so long as they can be used. That even gross vice, is not, in 
the first instance, to be encountered with menaces and fulmi- 
nations ; but that a fair trial is to be made, whether, under the 
most unpromising appearances, there may not be some latent 
spark of virtuous sensibility, which muv be roused and 'enkin- 
dled, by the sof\ breath of charity ; while the opposite method, 
may not only ' break the bruised reed,' but * quench the smok- 
ing flax.' 

But, as was said, all this applies to us, in our conduct towards 
others. The only part that an individual can apply to himself, 
is, * go and sin no more.' Here, the gentleness passes into in- 
expressible awfulness : Go, that is, forthwith : commence a 
new course, and let that course be uniform. Tou have now es- 
caped, because Divine goodness saw something to excuse. But 
that is over : you cannot now sin, as you did once, through ig- 
norance, or,^dvertency. Your future crimes, if vou are guilty 
of crimes, will be sins against light, against experience, against 
tried and tasted mercy ; therefore, sin no more ; lest, if tfis un- 
clean spirit should enter again, he might take with him seven 
devils more wicked than hunself. 
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Who that hears, may not stand in this danger ? It might be 
wished, to confine such a warning, to atrocious instances. But 
it may not be. He said to that paralytic, against whom no 
charge was made, *• Sin no more, lest a worse thing come upon 
thee' ; that is, he spoke to him, even more alarmingly, than he 
did to the adulteress. God judgeth not of faults, as man judg- 
eth; therefore, who' can tell, how oft he oflfendeth? Uniform, 
unremitting vigilance, over every part of conduct, inward and 
outward, is the only sure way to avert this menace of infinite 
ffoodness. We can, then only, be assured, that we are safe 
from sinning no more, when we are growing in grace, and in the 
knowledge, &c. 

The institution embraces both parts of our Lord's gracious 
dealing. It does not condemn ; but it does say, * sin no more.' 
How glorious the example ! how benignant the object ! This 
is an emulating of angels, because it is an imitating of Christ. 

Tou were as welcome to my sermon as you could be. I am 
sincerely gratified by your liking it^ Send me all manner of 
scraps. Miss Fergusson sends her love. 

Most cordially yours, 

A. K. 

00 

LETTER 81. 
To the Rev, J, Jebb. 

Bellcvile, Dec. 27. 1809. 

My dear Friend, 
* * * * * * 

* * * 4f * * 

Pray have you Dr. W^atts's works ? If you have not, I think 
yoii will do well to have them. They contain more to our pur- 
pose, than I once thought likely. In fact, they exhibit a very 
singular spectacle, of a mind, partly free, and partly fettered. 
And, though the incongruity, arising from this inward variance, 
is striking, yet, so many just remarks are made, so many im- 
portant concessions occur, and so many useful lessons are to be 
deduced from the entire case ; that I cannot but consider Watts, 
as occupying a place of moment, in the concatenated scheme. 
At an earlier stage, I consider Baxter and Owen, as opposite 
inter se, Baxter drawing off all that was sentimentally and 
philosophically pious, into one reservoir ; and Owen, all that 
was dogmatically doctrinal, into another. Now, it seems to 
me, that this very distinction is carried on, with an eye to refin- 
ed usefulness, in Doddridge and Watts. 
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In Doddridge, Baxter is filtrated, and in a manner sublimat- 
ed. I do not mean as to thought, but as to pure piety. In 
Watts, Owen is subtihzed, exfohated, and untwisted. But with 
not the very efiect, I think, that the latter worthy theological 
chemist intended. It seems he hoped, with no small confi- 
dence, that something would be made of Calvinism, which would 
quadrate with improved intellect, and enlarged philosophy : for, 
most surely, his own intellect sought improvement ; and he 
wished to unite Christianity with philosophy. But I conceive, 
that, in exact proportion to the respectability of his own think- 
ing and reasoning faculty, he evinces the utter impossibility of 
accomphshing what he aimed at. If the theory of Christianity 
could not be made out, in some better manner than he has ex- 
emplified, it would stand in perilous circumstances ; and the 
christian would be much to be pitied, when he had to plead his 
cause at the bar of unsophisticated reason. All this appears 
the more, as Watts was a clear and candid reasoner. Not 
strong, not succinct, not luminous, most certainly ; yet, on the 
whole, one would think, highly capable of having done every 
thing better, if his views had been more just. But, then, he 
womd not have shown, what he shows now, the intrinsic impos- 
sibility of Calvinism being reconciled, with the least movement 
of unjfettered thought. 

Farewell, my dear friend ; for it is past one, and I ffrow sleepy. 
Every blessing to which this blessed season leads me thoughts, 
I wish to you. 

And am, most cordially yours, 

Alex. Knox. 

P. S. When I say Watts was not luminous, I mean strictly to 
distinguish that word from lucid ; for this, I think he was. I 
see lw9 meaning ever ; but it is, in great measure, a moonlight 
meaning, though the heart of the good man was far firom cold. 
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LETTER 82. 

To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

Dawson St., April 6. 1810. 

Mv DEAR Friend, 
Little or much, I will say a word to you to tell you that the 
Bristol box has made its appearance, and all your books are safe. 

* * * * * * * 

* * * * * * * 
VOL. 1. 47 
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Miller was brilliantly attended yesterday.* The Chancellor, 
Archbishops of Dublin and Tuam, Chief Justice, Commander 
of the Forc^, various Bishops, some Lords, Attorney-General, 
and Sir Edward Littlehales ; two military generals, besides 
Lord Harrin^'n ; Ex^Chancellor of the Exchequer, Isaac Cor- 
ry : and hadladies been admissible, there would have been the 
two Duchessest, cum multis aliis. For, had their Graces led, 
who would not have followed ? It was a good lecture ; but too 
recapitulatory to be particulariy striking to those, who had been 
constant aumtors. 

I have discovered a queer little fact ; that my old friend, Mao- 
lainc, has, in various instances, without I suppose intending it, 
misrepresented Mosheim's meaning ; by giving his own idea of 
the fact, instead of Uterally adhering to the purport of the origi- 
nal. 

For example ; Maclaine says what follows, respecting the set- 
tlement of me church of England by Elizabeth : *• Thus was 
that form of religion established in Britain, which separat- 
ed the English, equally, from the church of Rome on the one 
side, and from the other churches, which had renounced popery, 
on the other.' But Mosheim's own words are ' Hac ratione, iUa 
quidem veteria religionis correction quse Britannos, seque a pon- 
tificiis, atquc a reliquis familiis, quss pontificiis dominationi re- 
nunciarunt, sejungit, firmata et stabilita.' Again, Maclaine says, 
* if we consider the genius, and spirit of the church of England, 
during that period, wc shall plainly see, that the doctrine of the 
gomarists, concerning grace and predestination, could not meet, 
there, with a favorable reception ; since the leading doctors of 
that church, were zealous in modelling its doctrine and discipline, 
afler the sentiments and institutions, that were received in the 
primitive times ; and since those early fathers, whom they fol- 
lowed with-a profound submission, had never presumed, before 
Augustine, to set limits to the extent of the divine grace and 
mercy.' 

What a paraphrase is this, and something more than a para- 
phrase, of the following sentence ? 

* Atquc hoc, ut accident, neccssc poene fuit, quum Angli 
ecclesiam suam, ad primorum seculorum instituta, sententias, 
et leges, componi velint. Patres auteni, quos nominant, ante 
Augiistinum, a dccretis Dordracenis plane ahhorruerint.' 

These, I consider as a fair specimen of the Doctor's manner 
of rendering his original. I need not call your obserxation, to 
the entire leaving out of * ilia veteris religionis correctio,' in the 

* On the delivery of the conclusion of a course of lectures, upon the philology of 
modem history. . . Ed. 

t The Duche<!8es of Richmond and Gordon. 
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first passage; that bciiig too palpable not to manifest itself: 
but I would point out to you the curious interpolation, in the 
second, of *• during that period.' You see, clearly, that Mosheim 
does not single out that period ; but speaks of the Anglican 
church, in its rooted character. The wish to keep it primi- 
tive, not being the pecuHar temper of that age, but the uni- 
form spirit and feeling of all the Anglican divines ; yet Maclaine 
would seem to wish to put the Angliccm church, on irresponsi- 
ble ground. He appears to insinuate, that the English church 
has no fixt belief, but is, what the prevalent party may choose to 
make it. But is this the idea of Mosheim ? 
I must end. 

Farewell, my dear Friend, and believe me 
ever most affectionately yours, 

Alex. Knox. 



■oo- 



LETTER LXXXVIU. 

To A. Knox, Esq. 

AprU U. 1810. 

My dear Friend, 
From a mistake of my servant, I did not receive your most 
acceptable letter till yesterday; to which I cannot now say 
more than a few words in reply. My health has, on the whole, 
been not such as I have reason to complain of; but the fluctua- 
tions of the weather, and the easterly wind of the last few days, 
have aflected me. I trust it may blow over. 

The Arcfibishop desires me to say, that he will hold an ordi- 
nation for Mr. Jellctt* and Mr. Torrens, either on the Sunday 
before Easter, or on the Tuesday immediately succeeding ; 
therefore Mr. J. had better manage matters so, as to be here in 
the course of Easter week. My examination, in this case, will 
be to me only a pleasant morning's conversation. 

I took the opportunity of reminding the Archbishop, of my 
letter written last year, as to the appointment of a preacher : 
and I suggested Jellett for the situation. More and more do I 
feel, that this is not a fit sphere, or a congenial scene for me. 
I am damped and paralyzed, by the pressure of duties, which I 
cannot discharge, and from the absence of opportunities and 
stimuli, which I cannot create. However, for the present, I 
must only acquiesce in what is the will of providence. Shall 
I just now urge the appointment of a preacher, and of Jellett as 

* The late Rov. Morgan JoUctt, M. A. 
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the man? There might easily be made a salary of 75/. The 
Chapter give 60/., I would readily give 25/. myself. 

Two persons are talking beside me ; and have been so, a^ I 
wrote this scrawl, which I am writing against time. 
May I hope for a line by return of post? 
BeUev6 me, my dear Friend, 

Ever most affectionately yours, 

John Jebb. 



■oo- 



LETTER LXXXIX. 

To A. Knox^ Esq. 

Casbel, April 11. 1810. 

My dear Friend, 
The very hurried letter that I wrote this morning, under a great 
pressure as to time, and with much of nervousness about me, 
must, I am conscious, not add to your comfort : could I, at this 
moment, rccal it, I would gladly do so ; but, ' volat irrevocabile.' 
The only expedient left, therefore, is, that I should immediately 
follow it, by something less incoherent That there are certain un- 
easinesses and awkwardnesses, attached to my present situation, 
I cannot, indeed, but feel ; that situation, is, however, I am well 
assured, a wholesome discipline : and I am hopeful, that the day 
may arrive, when I shall far more distinctly perceive its provi- 
dential bearings, and more unraixedly feel its bene fie ial re- 
sults. As it is, it gives scope for those interior vicissiludes, 
which, perhaps beyond all other circumstances, give us a nje^- 
sure of self-acquaintance, and self-management : 

'The lights and shades, whose well accorded strife 
Give all the strength and color of our life.' 

In the quiet of my litde book-room, which Pro>idence has 
enabled me to furnish so richly, and especially at this hour of 
the night, I often experience a species of enjoyment, which 
would be ill-changed, for all that mere change of external cir- 
cumstances could afford ; though that change were to place me, 
in the most enlarged intellectual sphere. And who can tell, 
whether, in such a sphere, I could enjoy my books and my 
fireside, as I sometimes do 1 Might I not be too much exterio- 
rated 1 Might I not live too much upon the pleasures of so- 
ciety 1 Might I not be led to put myself forth, in premature, 
and consequently, in abortive efforts ? The world has great al- 
lurement, and I am conscious of great weakness. It is there- 
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fore, I dare venture to conclude, both most wisely, and most 
kindly ordered, that I should be kept back, till I have attained 
greater strength. 

Many thanks for the interesting matter from Moshcim. It 
came opportunely ; for I shall, I trust, avail myself of it in an 
ordination sermon, now rolling in my thoughts. I rejoice in Mil- 
ler's celebrity ; putting out of the question love of the sys- 
tem, and kindly feeling towards him, it is truly pleasant to sec 
solid ability working its way, by mere weight of metal. 

Ever most affectionately yours, 

John Jebb. 



00 

LETTER XC. 

To A. Knox, Esq. 

AprU 14. 1810. 

My dear Friend, 

1 WRITE a few hasty lines, to accompany a little paper of 's, 

of which, if you think as I think, you will forward it to the ed- 
itor of the Christ. Obs. I wish particularly that this may be 
done, because this little matter, that grew out of a conversation, 
evinces, to me at least, a capacity of writing with ease, on practical 
subjects ; and of passing, with a very happy facility, from ob- 
vious matter of fact considerations, to deep metaphysical, and 
iphilosophical truths, which , by all means, ought to cul- 
tivate ; and which ho might be deterred from cultivating, if 
this effort were nipped in the bud. A propos, have you yet 
seen the No. of the C. O. for January ? You may remember, 
it did not reach you in due course. On opening it, I was 
not a little surprised to see, in the front of it, my cviith Psalm. 

I suppose Mr. thought I had empowered him to use it as 

he saw fit. Had I known his intention, I should have begged 
to make, at least, two corrections. One, of the mistake as 
to the two semi-choruses. N*importe. Both will pass muster. 
I have another letter to write, and the post soon goes out. 
Therefore, I can only say, that I am ever, most affectionately 

yours, 

J. Jebb. 



LETTER 83. 
To the Rte. J. JM. 

Dawwo Si^ April IS. ISIU. 

JIt sear Frieni>, 

T you should misconstrue my silence. I say somethiDg. hav- 
svcr brief. 

1 need nay no more I believe, for the present, about , 

than I said on Friday. Your feelings, and wishes, must ever be 
loo intcrtisljng to mo, to imply the shadow of a shade of tcaz- 
ing. To whom should you tell your whole mind, bul to me I 
And should I be annoyed by yout communication, I should dc- 
■ervo neither eyes to see with, nor oars to hear with. What 
you Bay, will ever be felt and weighed ; and my head will give 
lb host service to my heart, in furnishing aii answer. What 
you youmelf bo well and wisely say, added to Ihoughte of my 
own, maJcos me look up, in all this, to a. higher hand. You and 
I are both machines of a construction, not certain to go on 
well, with common Uroalmciit. Deeply do I feel, that circum- 
otances have been exquisitely adjusted, to my peculiar axae. 
And I doubt not but time will show, that a like managcmeni haa 
been used in yours. 

You wished me to mark authorities, corroborative of Joseph 
Hede's notion of the primitive spirit of our church. In reading 
the original passages from Moshcim, I meant to do something 
of the kind, as well na to communicale a curious fact. I now 
wish to point out another still more powerfid authority, which 1 
need only refer to, if I were sure that you had Limborch'a Epis- 
loltn Vironim lUustrium ct Eruditorum. The passage I am go- 
bg to give you, occurs in a letter from Bishop Overal to Hugo 
Grotius ; in which the following remark is made, respecting a 
new publication of the 1b Her. 

' Credo pauca esse, in lihro tuo, qua; Eliensi, aliisque ex doc- 
tioribus nostrum, non probentur, nisi forte in illis hsereaot, qus 
judicium de rebus fidei defioilivum laicis potestatibus tribueri, et 
potestatem ac jurisdictionem veram pastorum EcclesJae negore, 
et episcopatum in non necessariis poncro videntur. Tenent 
enim nusiri judicium de rebus fidei deliniendi Synodis episco- 
norum, altorumque doctorum ministrorum Ecclesite, ad hoc 
delectorum et convocatorum, dcferendum ease ; secundum con- 
sueludincin veteris ecclesite, ex sacrit iileria, per conbensum 
VETERis ecclesia:, non privatum spiritum neoteric um, txjAica- 
tii, terminondum V There is more to the same purpose, hut 
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this is the most material. Should you have the book, the paire 
is, 486. ^^ 

Ever yours, 

Alex. Knox. 
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LETTER XCI. 
To Ji. Knox, E$q. 

Cashel, Apiil 16. 1610. 

My dear Friend, 
I AM greatly pleased with what you tell me of the Archbishop 
of Dublin. That he should criticize my sermon, and object to 
particular passages, or even to my view of the text, I do not 
at all wonder ; but, though I should be gratified by his approv- 
ing, I really think ihe sermon a minor consideration, ntiat I 
like, is, his copying the letter. This is to have done business ; 
his object, indeed, may be only to have the facts there stated ; 
but he will also have the principles before him : and who can 
tell, what effect they may ultimately produce t At all events, 
it is no trivial matter, that his Grace should be under the im- 
])rcssion, that a sober, broad, and intelligent view of things, can 
be taken in our school. If I am hereafter to grow better in 
health, and more ready with my pen, does it not look as if I 
were permitted and enabled, (as they do in legal cases, when 
they are not fully prepared for a trial,) from time to time to put 
in an appearance, by way of keeping the cause alive 1 There 
has been rolling in my mind, for the last ten days, the scheme 
of an ordination sermon. I have not been sufficiently well to 
write a word as yet. One thing I have done, indeed, which 
at least is gratifying as a recreation. I have collected some 
very decided, and very beautiful testimonies, that our church 
reverences christian antiquity, next to the sacred Scripture. 

I wish you would look into your Griesbach (I cannot revert 
to him, having made a present of my copy to the Archbishop,) 
at Ephesians, v. 9. There is a various reading, 6 yaif xtt^Ttog 
10V (fonog, which I believe is the true reading. Wctstein quotes 
numerous authorities. The Alexandrine, Beza's, and three 
more uncial MSS. Three other MSS. of good note. Colin- 
dus' edit. The Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic versions. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, Lucifer, Hilary, Jerome, Pelagius, 
Augustine, Castalio, Erasmus, Grotius, Mill and Bengel. To 
which testimonies, I would add, Ambrose, Theophylact, Mar- 
cellinus, Anthems, Zezenus, Thomas Gale, Hammond, Mat- 
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thew Poole. Probably Griesbach may furnish still more. The 
internal evidence, I conceive, is strongly in favor of gxaiog, 
not only from the preceding verse . . 8 ; but, also, from the 
antithetical clause, v. 11., roig sgyotg roig uxagnoig lov axojovg, 
finely opposed to the xagnog rov qmrog, not at all to the vulgar 
reading. Observe, too, how the idea of light is adverted to, v. 
13. and 14. In Galatians, v. 22, we have, indeed, xaqnog lov 
nvevfiaiog, but then it is opposed to egya, (not as in £phesians, 
tov axoiovg,) ttig aagnog. By the way, how exquisite the pro- 
priety of expression in both epistles ! 

i ing aagxog 



!TOu nvsvaaiog \ it 

TOV (pbiiog J t T 



TOV oxotovg 

xaqnog, on the good side ; Bqya attagna, on the bad. 

Doddridge, with his usual love of indistinctness and ambi- 
guity, says, * The sense is the same ; but the number of vary- 
ing manuscripts, seems not sufficient to confirm that reading 
{qxtijog), Tet I have had some regard to it in the paraphrase, 
as in some other instances of a like nature.' I humbly con- 
ceive, that the sense is very different. Some, we are told, bring 
forth fruit thirty, some sixty, some an hundred fold ; now, is it 
not probable, and it is not perfectly accordant with the schemes, 
respectively, of the two epistles, and the condition of the two 
churches, that the passage in the Galatians, should relate to 
dinaiouvyrj ; that, in Ephesians, to <kyiaafiog ; the former to 
ugsji}, the latter to uXf^deia ; the former to inchoate, the latter 
to perfect Christianity ? But, af\cr all, I fear it is impertinent, 
or at best supererogatory, to throw out these criticisms to you, 
who have made yourself a master of the epistle to the Ephe- 
sians. 

I regret that you should have so much trouble about my 
books ; but I presume that it would be the best plan, to get 
them back from the lodging house, at which they were lefl. If 
Keene or Mercier have got any thing that I ought to have, or 
if the 30th No. of the Edin. Rev. be out, I would thank you to 
send them by Mr. Jellett ; also to get me a 12mo paper book, 
bound in red morocco, of the best yellow-wove paper, and send 
it, also, by the same opportunity. My scrap-book is almost 
filled, and I wish to have another to succeed it. 
Farewell, my dear Friend, 
And believe me ever, 

most affectionately yours, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER 84. 
To the Rev* J. Jebb. 

Dawson Street, April 18. 1810. 

My dear Friend, 
Whatever I can put upon this paper, between the present mo- 
ment and the latest post hour, you shall have, though it cost me 
three pence sterling. 
I give you the fac-simile of Griesbach : — " 

*» nvevfiOTog. 

hABD*EFG 6. 10. 17. 47. 67.**Barb. 1 Syr. Erp. Copt 
Sahid. Aeth. Arm. Vulg. II. Greg. Thaumat. Lucif. AmbeBt. 
Auct. de singular. Cleric. Hicr. Aug. Pel. nyev/uarog qiibg. 71. 
ap Birch. 

If you can make out his meaning, I shall be glad ; but I am 
incompetent, not having studied his scheme. But I guess he is 
with you ; though the small letter in the text, and me laige in 
the margin, would seem to imply that the alteration was hesitat- 
ingly made. For many reasons, I deem the Yulgate, strong 
authority. It is, to my mind, equivalent, to undistui^d possea- 
sion for so many years ; which is a good title,, until a better can 
be opposed to it. 

I have time only to add, that, from full examination of Col- 
lier's £ccles. Hist., I hi^ve determined to secure one, in the pr^ 
sent sale, for you, it being a work you ought to have ; and to 
mention a saying of Ridley, in one of \um very latest letterSf 
which, probably, you are already possessed of. In speaking of 
Knox's opposition (at Frankfort) to private baptism, he asks, 
* What would he, in that case, should be done ? Peradventure, 
he will say, it is better, then, to let them die without For this, 
his better^ what word hath he in Scripture 1 And if he have 
none, why will he not rather follow that, which die sentence of 
the ancient writers does more allow? From whom to dissent, 
without warrant of God's word, I cannot think it any godly 
wisdom.' 

There was a golden saying ! That is the right -principle, the 
safe path, as well expressed as it could be in human language. 

Ever yours, 

A. K. 
VOL. I. 48 
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LETTER XCII. 
To A. Knox, E$q. 

Caihel, Apnl 18. 1810. 

My dear Friend, 
I MUST write a few lines to say, that though, from the serere 
weather, far from comfortable in body, I could not have been, 
at present, so sickly in mind, as to misinterpret, or misconceive 
your sDence. Tov letter, however, has been most acceptable ; 
as, indeed, it always is a cordial to me, to read your hand-writ- 
ing on a superscription. 

Many thanks for your interesting quotation. It just falls in 
with some of my late inquiries ; and shall be added to my col- 
lections. I have just reieui the letter at large. Pray, are you 
aware, that in the year 1571, in full convocation, and with the 
sanction of Elizabeth, the following canon was passed. De 
concionatoribus 1 

* Imprimis verb videbunt, ne quid unquam doceant pro con- 
cione quod & populo religiose teneri et credi velint, nisi quod 
cimsentaneum sit doctrinse Yeteris aut Novi Testamenti ; quod- 
que ex ilia ipsa doctrina, cathoUci patres et veteres episcopi col- 
lecerint' This is one of my strongest authorities ; but I have 
omers, too, very curious. 

Do you know, too, that, in giving the college library the origi- 
nal Run bier, you give it a very valuable document. Mr. Chal- 
mers, in his late preface, having stated, that there are no less 
than 6000 cerrections, chiefly in point of style, made in the 
work, as afterwards collected into volumes. Mr. C. has given an 
entire paper, as it stands in the original ; and I have been amus- 
ing myself, this morning, by collating it. The alterations, are 
just such, as 1 should have myself been likely to wish for. 
Compare, e. g. the following passage of No. 180, as it original- 
ly stood, with the present copy. • Such, however, is the state 
of the world, that the most obsequious of the slaves of pride, 
the most rapturous of the gazers upon wealth, the most offi- 
cious whisperers of greatness, are to be collected from these se- 
minaries, which are appropriated to the study of wisdom, and the 
contemplation of virtue ; in which it was intended, that appetite 
should learn to be content with little, and hope to aspire to hon- 
ors, which no human power can give or take away.' 

Could you tell Mr. Jellett to get me, at Keene's, Adam 
Clarke's Succession of Sacred Literature, and bring it with him. 
I gave mine to H. Woodward. I must have done. 

Ever most affectionately yours, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER XCIII. 

To A. Knox, Esq. 

CaBhel, AprUt4. 1810. 

Mt dear Friend, 
I HAVE barely time to say, that I am now about to enclose your 
character of JeDett to the Archbishop ; not being sufficiently 
at leisure to call with it myself. I have prepared the way, by 
telling the Archbishop ; and I believe there will be no objection 
to taking J. on trial, though he is, for the present, to know no- 
thing of such an intention. 

I enclose you a half note for 60/. ; and, when this is acknow- 
ledged, shall send the other. I hope that you have not been in- 
convenienced by the loan ; could 1 have replaced it, you should 
not have been so lon^ unpaid. 

My sermon occupies my mind fully ; especially, as I have 
transferred not quite a page to paper. A train of thought and 
inquiry has been opened by it, which, however I may fail, for 
the immediate object of this ordination, I should like to pursue 
for some months, if I were left completely my own master ; and 
to lay the result before the public. 

Tours ever, my dear Friend, 

most affectionately, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER 85. 
To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

Bellevue, April S7. 1810. 

My dear Friend, 
I HAVE time only to tell you, that I received yours, here, yes- 
terday. 

I am very glad things are in such a train about J. ; but still 
more glad, that there is a- prospect of your being relieved from 
a burthen, in which I have most truly sympathized ; understand- 
ing, well and thoroughly, what it could not but imply. 

I came here on Tuesday, and must return on Monday ; so 
that you may direct to Dublin. I shall be curious to know the 
nature of your train of thought 

I did not tell you how very much I admire H. W's paper. 
There is a style of thinking in it, which to me appears master- 
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\y ; and which, I hope and Irust, will be exercised with equal 
strength, on ampler, and more momentous subjects. If so, he 
nu^ absolutely do great things. 

Farewell, my dear friend ; your health, and comfort, and 
studies, and thoughts, will ever be most interesting to him, 

who is, 

Most truly yours, 

A» Ik. 
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LETTER XCIV. 

To A. Knox, Esq. 

Cashcl, May 21. 1810. 

My dear Friend, 
The business of the ordination, &c. being over, I can now 
write you a few lines. And first, let me say, what I know you 
will be rejoiced to hear ; the Archbishop authorized me, last 
night, to acquaint Jellett with his appointment, as assistant 
preacher : I have done so this morning ; and, afler giving him 
next Sunday's law, he is to proceed. I like him greatly. In 
examining him, I could not help thinking, that he was perfectly 
qualified to discharge the same office towards me. I got him 
to write a little paper for me ; which was drawn up with great 
neatness, elegance, and perspicuity ; condensing much impor- 
tant thought, and pious feeling, into a very narrow compass. He 
has opened to me greatly in conversation, both as to his opin- 
ions, and as to himself; having given mc a most interesting lit- 
tle sketch of his life. I am sure he will bo a great acquisition ; 
and the Archbishop, I believe, thinks so too. I showed his 
Grace your letter, which gave him full satisfaction. 

I am in too great a state of mental exhaustion, to form any 
sound judgment upon my sermon. It may be positively bad, as 
a sermon ; and it may, for ought I know, be more than tolerably 
good. The range has been so wide, and so much matter has 
been brought together, that I cannot attempt giving a sketch of 
my plan ; but I hope, next week, to copy and send it to you. 
There will be little or nothing new to you : yet it cost me a pro- 
digious deal of laborious thinking : not, thinking, to originate 
argument, but to arrange, to methodize, to give condensation, 
consecutiveness, and if possible, unity, to a mass of materials. 
The Archbishop has asked to borrow it, but passed no manner 
of opinion. By the way, has the Archbisliop of D. made any 
further observations? If so, no matter how unfavorable, I 
should like to hear them : at any fair opportunity, you might tell 
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his Grace, that 1 feel 4H>lh the words he has objected to are in- 
correct ; and that I should alter them, were the sermon to be 
preached over again. I love to have special objections made. 
General disapprobation, oflen mortifies, without ever conferring 
benefit But there seldom is a definite objection made, that, 
whether founded, or unfounded, does not lead one to discover 
something wrong ; some nicer shade of expression, that might 
be improved ; some word, that might be retrenched ; or some- 
thing explanatory, that might be added. 

I am delighted at your high approbation of H. W.'s paper ; 
and I hope you have sent it forward. Have you secured the 
Collier, and what have you paid for the Chrysostom ? My let- 
tor miist now be closed, but I ho|)e to write at length, this week, 
or the next 

Farewell, my dear Friend, 

and believe me over, 
most faithfully and affectionately yours, 

John Jebb. 
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LETTER XCV. 

To A. Knox, Esq. 

Casbol, May 14. 1810. 

My dear Friend, 
The harsh easterly winds effectually prevented me, from having, 
long since, dispatched a large packet to you. I have been able 
to transcribe a very small portion of my sermon : whicl^, togeth- 
er with certain literary projects that it has given birth to, I great- 
ly wish to submit to your judgment ; intending to conduct my* 

self, implicitly, as you recommend. J 's appointment leaves 

me, as I conceive, at liberty to pursue my own plans ; and 
assuredly, it is very remote from my wishes, to eat the bread of 
idleness. At the same time, I have little doubt, that my plans 
would not be quite to the mind of our excellent friend. He 
would like to have me at details, to which I am incompetent ; 
but, if I had the sanction of your judgment, I should not suffer 
myelf, on that account, to be prevented from taking a wider 
range, more suited to my taste, and at least, not more dispro- 
portioned to my powers. Before this week closes, I hope to lay 
the whole before you. By the way, I have just been highly grati- 
fied, by reading your review. It is, in all respects, what I could 
wish : and, if you could, now and then, endeavor to indoctrinate 
the more hopeful of the semi-evangelicals, through the Chris. 
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Obs., by similar productions, you i^ight do a great service ; ra- 
ther, indeed, if you would engage in publishing a volume of 
essays. 

Jellett, I greatly like ; and, what is of more consequence, he 
has greatly pleased the Archbishop. He entered on his duties 
yesterday se'nnight, with an excellent sermon, on * faith which 
worketh by love.' Tou have seen it, as it originally stood ; but 
he made vexy considerable alterations, before he submitted it to 
my inspection. As he preached it, I question whether there 
ever came from the pulpit, so fully matured a first essay. The 
subject matter, omni exceptione major ; the illustrations happy ; 
the language peculiarly well chosen ; and the style exquisitely 
chaste and simple. He has a fine voice, too ; and, with great 
modesty, was perfectly at home in the pulpit The Archbishop 
was delighted ; and I am sure thought JeUett's mode of preach- 
ing, the very thing he had been wishing for. I am sure he is 
qualified to do, what I never could efiect : to branch out impor- 
tant principles into detail ; and to pursue them through ueir 
consequences and results ; thus <C^ or thus -<:^ : my power 
is of the opposite kind, to combine, and to trace ramifications to 
their root and principle ; thus ^|^I:>- or thus C>^* Each mode 
is useful in its way : but I believe the Archbishop has no relish 
for the latter. I preached an old sermon yesterday, that I might 
give J. a little law. He has been hard at work ; and desires 
me to mention this, as his apology for not having written to you. 
Indeed, at this moment, he is composing a sermon in my other 
room. 

The books have safely reached this. When I asked, could 
you distinguish our several properties, I had a view to strict dis- 
tributive justice, against which, I must inform you, you have er- 
red ; inasmuch as, I have no title to the three following articles ; 
viz. ' Winder's Hist, of Knowledge,' * Sparrow's Rationale of 
the common Prayer,' and ' Drexelius de Vitiis Linguae.' 

I had an application by letter, from Mr. Stewart, the Metho- 
dist preacher of this district, through the master of the Charter 
School, for aid for the fund of decayed preachers ; so I called 
this morning on the latter, and gave him two guineas : at the 
same time, declining to become an annual subscriber ; and tell- 
ing my mind fully, about the dissenting overt-act of the last con- 
ference. This was new to Mr. Watts, who is a thorough 
churchman. He took in excellent part all that I said ; and I 
went pretty much at large into the evils of dissenterism. Was 
I wrong in all this ? 

Faiewell,'my dear Friend, 

Ever your most attached and affectionate, 

John Jebb. 



V 
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LETTER 86. 
To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

May 14. 1810. 

Mt dear Friend, 
I COULD wish to write a long letter to you, l^t it must be a short 
one. Your last gave me the most heartfelt pleasure ; and I 
have been looking out for the sermon, which has not yet arriv- 
ed, with avidity ; yet I do not wish you should make the tran* 
script more expeditiously, than will be completely comfortable. 

Alas ! 1 could not get the Collier : for the Archbishop of C. 
was your rival. I think Ottridge could get it for you at once. 
It went off at forty shillings. 

I got the Chrysostom this day, at seventeen guineas and a 
half. An order from London rose to seventeen guineas ; and I 
was obliged to give the half, to prove that all was fair. 

I have very much to put on paper, in writing to you ; but I 
am occupied. How, you shall know ere it be long. 

Wilberforce's speech, against receiving the petition from the 

, delights me. I am very glad of his taking such a part ; 

and what he has done, he appears to have done ably. 

Adieu, my dear Friend, ever yours, 

A. K. 

P. S. I got Lightfoot. in good order, for U. 6#. Strype's 
Annals for Henry, Edward, Mary, 69s. and ^. A little 
Aquinas, the date 1497, lU. 4^d. mronius's Annals, 3/. 12<., * 
and St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 1/. 4s. 
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LETTER XCVI. 
To A. Knox, Esq. 

May 17. 1810. 

My dear Friend, 
The accompanying sermon has been transcribed, under the in- 
fluence of an easterly wind ; and, I consequently fear, much 
may be illegible. 

You will observe that the close is huddled up. I had neither 
time, nor space, to complete my plan. It had been my inten- 
tion to show, both the light, and the shade, of our Church of 
England, as those of the church at large : and to specify, that. 
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analogous to heresies which uncatholicized, were popery, on the 
one hand, and dissenterism, on the other ; by a conflict with 
which, our church had its character formed, from the Reforma- 
tion, till the Revolution : that, from that period, the foes were 
more of the household, analogous to errors, which did not un- 
catholicizc ; the dread of popery being removed, by the expul- 
sion of the Stuarts, and the fierceness of dissenterism mitigat- 
ed, by the act of toleration. Thence, within the pale of the 
Church of England, her true sons kept the mean, between ra- 
tionalizing chriraani^, on die one hand^ and dogmatizing doc- 
trinality, on the other. The former, the o£bpring of Hales, 
Chillingworth, and the remonstrants ; the latter, the genuine 
descendants of those doctrinal puritans, who, after the Marian 
persecution, did not separate from the church ; and who, before 
the revolution, had been employed against the common enemy, 
. . the dissenters and the papists. And I should have attempt- 
ed to suggest the beneficial results to our church, of these col- 
lisions. 

The plan which I now have in view, is to divide the sermon, 
as it now stands, into two parts. The first, before ; the sec- 
ond, after the Reformation ; and into the second part, to intro- 
duce the above train of thought. These two sermons, I should 
like to preach in the College Chapel, next year ; and, in the in- 
terim, to prepare materials for, and even enter on the composi- 
tion of, dissertations, which would grow out of the discourses ; 
and which, with them, might form a not unsystematic volume. 

I am anxious not to eat the bread of idleness ; and think that 
this work may be particularly suited to ray habits and relishes. 
It may, indeed, be too great for my powers. But consisting of 
dissertations, each of which is to be a whole, I might make 
short stages on my journey. I wish for your opinion, whether 
to give myself to this pursuit, or to relinquish it. Premising, 
that, if this be relinquished, I intrcat you will point out some 
line of occupation ; for my trains of thinking, and my habits of 
mental movement, are altogether alien, from sermon-making for 
a common congregation. I shall be happy to have your 
thoughts, and to abide by your decision. But, as I am writing 
against time, I can now only subjoin the titles of such subjects 
as have occurred to me ; for every one of which, you will see 
there is, or may be, a hook provided in the discourse. 



1. On the commission of our Lord to the apostles, as record- 

ed by the four Evangelists. 

2. On the plan of individual conversion. 
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3. On miraculous power in the first three centuries ; with ref- 

erence to Middleton, Fanner, and to the whole saddu- 
cean system. 

4. On the persecutions : with reference to Dodwell's scheme ; 

and to Gibbon. 

5. On national Christianity, as a continuation and expansion of 

Judaism. 

6. On the character of ecclesiastical historians ; and on the 

best manner of extracting from them, a just view of 
christian doctrine and practice, in the different ages of 
the church. 

7. On the influence and bearing of special events, upon the 

general system. 

8. On the uses of heresies. 

9. On the principle of our English reformation. Quod sem« 

per, quod ubique, quod ab onmibus ; illustrated by our 
Articles, Homilies, Liturgy, by the canon of Queen 
Elizabeth, by Ridley, Sir D. Carlton, Overal, Grotius, 
Casaubon, Jewel, Mede, Hammond, Beveridge, Bull, 
Leslie, Mosheim, &c. &c. &c., with an analysis and 
defence of Yincentius against Lardner. 

10. Same subject, with reference to the works of Barbeyrac, 
Daill^, and Whitby, against the fathers. On the right 
use of the fathers. 

H. Diflerence of the Church of England, from other branches 
of the Reformation. 

12. On the Liturgy. 

13. On the spirit of our church, as an establishment. 

14. On the balance of parties in the Church of England. 

15. On dogmatical doctrinality. 

16. On rationalism. 

17. On methodism. • 

18. On the characters of our chief Divines, in the church of 

England. 

19. On the present state of the church. 

20. On the studies of clerg3rmen, and particularly on the phi- 

losophical character of Scripture ; with a view of Heb. 
poetry, in the New Testament. 

21. On the best mode, in which clergymen of our church may 

co-operate with the great providential system. 



These, my dear Friend, have been thrown down with the ut^ 
most rapidity ; but I hope they may put you tolerably in pos- 
session of my meaning. You may either encourage me to 
proceed, or place an extinguisher. 

VOL. I. 49 
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I shall be greatly gratified to know, when you have leisure, 
how you have been occupied. ,No person living, perhaps, 

takes such an interest in your occupations. said to me, 

*• Mr. Jebb, did you ever read any thing more beautiful than the 
review of Taylor V I replied, that I liked it exceedingly, but 
that I had read what pleased me as much. I had no time for fur- 
ther explanation, but shall recaU the subject to-day. You know 
my cordial, and decided opinion of the review. But we are 
both fond of being appropriately discriminative in our approba- 
tion. I think I shall satisfy ; but I hope to see, from you, 

many papers equally good, and some more beautiful than the 
review ; which, be it observed, I think better executed, than 
either of your former articles in the Eclectic. 

I feUcitate you on all your good bargains ; but St. Chrysos- 
tom above all. Farewell, my dear Friend, 

Ever, most affectionately yours, 

John Jebb. 

—00 

LETTER 87. 

To the Rev. J. Jebb, 

May 17. 1810. 

My d£ar Friend, 
Be it much or little, I must write to you, in reply to yours re- 
ceived yesterday. 

I suppose 's essay will most certainly appear in the next 

C. O. Governor M 's note, of May 7th, is as follows : — 

* I was much gratified, a few days since, by receiving a note 
from you, accompanying a very useful, and well written paper, 
on the subject, &c. &c., which is now in the hands of the printer 
of the Chris. Obs. * * * I assure you, sir, I, and the members 
of the circle in which I usually move, retain a very lively recol- 
lection of the pleasure which we derived, from your society, and 
that of Mr. Jebb ; and as we are separated by so envious a 
distance, we should be glad to receive, occasionally, some 
proof, both of your remembrance of us, and of your wish to con- 
tribute to our enjoyment and edification. 

P. S. Mrs. II. T. has just been delivered of a fine boy. 
Mrs. H. M.*s health is much mended.' 

I am gratified by your unqualified liking of the review ; I 
must give you an extract from Parken's* letter to me. 

♦ In 1809 (when they met in London,) this gentleman drew a description of 
Mr. Knoxs person and manner, together with the character of his eloquence in 
conversauon ; the fidelity of which, will at once be recognized, by all who knew 
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* It is impossible I should speak of the remarks on Taylor in 
terms, that would not expose me to the suspicion of flattery. 
The beauty of the critical opinions, the elegance of the style, 
the unquestionable accuracy, as well as depth, of many obser« 
vations, will probably protect the passages which bear hard 
upon the systematic theologians, from any great severity of 
censure. Hitherto, I have heard nothing but approbation 
expressed. But I cannot doubt, that many zealous, good men, 
who preach the primary truths of religion, and deal in controvert 
sy, will give me their opinions in a d^erent tone. In deference 
to them, as well as from a wish to print nothing I thought ca- 
pable of injurious misrepresentation, I have presumed to qualify 
one phrase ; which is ihe only instance of alteration, I believe, 
in the whole article. Instead of ' those who had never wan- 
dered,' it reads, ' those who, in some sense, had never wan- 
dered'.' 

I will not fall out with him, for that single qualification. 
Butterworth has sent me m^ letter of 106 pages, written in 
1807 ; and, along with other kmd things, he says, 

* I have frequent reason to advert to your sentiments ; and 
I think substantial benefit has been derived from them. My 
son (who is, at this moment I am now writing, gone to church 
for confirmation, af\er much previous thought, prayer, and coun- 
sel) has been reading your letter with deep attention, and much 
pleasure. It is, my dear sir, a matter of no small consolation, 
that a boy of seventeen, is directing his thoughts to these sub- 
jects.' 

I fear, I shall be too late. 

Ever yours, 

A. K. 

00 

LETTER 88. 

To the Rev. J. Jebb. 

Ma/ 29. 1810. 

My dear Friend, 
1 AM this aflemoon at liberty to say something to you ; eveiy 
hour which I could command, being employed, till now, on tiro 
object of which I gave you a vague hint. The truth is, I was 
not easy, till I had completed my plan. I was not uneasy ; on 
the contrary, my work was highly pleasant to me ; but I could 

him: it possesses, in truth, the realizing properties of portrait-paintins. This 
felicitous sketch will be found, in the Introduction to Bishop Jebb's edition of 
Bomet's Livee. . . Ed. 



Dol U ftl ease, in going lo any thing elec. This dny, the hM 
of my niaiiuacnirt weol lo ihc booksfllet ; aud ihprelOTc I cna. 
si to momcnl, follow my inclinaiion, 

I have, in abort, now lying before me. forty priiiled pages of 
■ dofvuco of ihe R. Cs agaioBt Dr. Duigennn's Iwo jHieitioiu, 
of constitutional incapacitation, and niorst unfitness ; the one, 
[ouDdcd OD the articlos of union with Scotland ; the olhrr, on 
Ibo doctrine of exclusive salvation. I have replied to boiii ; 
uul I connot but hope, thai you will approve of the course 1 
have takuu. I found a neceBsity for notes. I have nllowod 
tnyanlf lo he bo cnpioua in them, that 1 suppose the different 

' lau of the typo will alone prevent the hinder ports of the p««v 

r wig, preponderating against iis front. 

I Possibly, by to-morrow's post, I may send you ihi- body of 
the pamphlet ; its eleven satellites must be i»-ailcd for ; for so 



many a 



of them litde essays. 1 do not 



I 



know how 1 shall be read -, but 1 do know, I have wrougbl 
ploasantly ; and I never sent any thing to the press, with more 
hiLmtDnic concurrence of my head and heart. 

Time for me, now, to thank you for your ordination sermon. • 
Every thing. (I behove 1 may have marked some little matter, to 
be takca ad referendum, but substantially every thing,) I ^proved 
of; and the latter part, greatly aud deeply liked. Vires nc- 
quirit eundo. You widked with a strong, but very distinct 
st(i{>, through the former part ; but, toward the close, you stretch 
youi win^ aud fly. I cannot but Uke your plan of enlarge- 
ment. Every point in it, we have passed through together, 
cither conjotnlly, or sympalhetically. The latler curiously, in 
the case of Vincenliua Liriiicnsis, an<l Lardncr. 1 assure yon, 
within this month) I read, with much motion of my spirit within me, 
what Lardoer so densely and dully says, against the quod ubique, 
quod semper, quod nb omnibus. 

I must stop, for my labor (Kempis says ' easy businesses are 

hard to the weak') has Uredme. Tell Miss , my next thought 

will be to write to her. But that will probably not be, till I have 

witnessed the estabUshment of in D . If I am 

able, 1 go there on Friday. He is not yet come ; but 1 reckon 
on his being here on Thursday. Tell the Archbishop, when you 
see him, that he is never long out of my thoughts. Many 
limes, I am sure, I think of him, every day of my life. Tell 
Jellett, and Jas. Forster. I remember them. In truth, 1 forget 
nobody that loves mo. 

Ever youiB, 

Alkx. Kkox. 

* B*^ ■PiaclK4l TtunAogj', Vol. 1. Ihicour>< vii, . . Ed. 
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LETTER XCVII. 

To A. Knox, Esq. 

Glankeen, June 2. 1810. 

My dear Friend, 
1 HAD been in hopes of hearing from you before I left Cashel, 
at the beginning of this week ; and on coming here, gave direc;.- 
tions, that any letter of yours might be forwarded to me by a 
special messenger. I am well convinced, that there is no volun- 
tary omission in the case. Tour mind may, most probably, have 
been fully engaged about other matters ; and, whenever it is so en- 
gaged, * in commodapublica peccem', if I should wish, for a mo- 
ment, to divert your thoughts. But let me say, I am not without 
apprehensions, that not approving either my sermon, or the 
scheme founded upon it, or both one and the other, you have 
felt somewhat at a loss what reply to give. If this be so, it is 
my most cordial wish to free you from any difficulty, which 
kindness and delicacy may have imposed. In lajdng my thoughts 
before you, I wished, simply, as I said, to be implicitly guided 
by your opinion. The sermon may, very possibly, have been 
ill judged ; and the plan founded on it, may, perhaps, be still 
more objectionable. I must cordially confess my incapacity of 
judging ; but, I may safely say, that I never was more deeply 
persuaded of the expediency of keeping myself quiet. Prema- 
turity of effort, is, in all matters, to be deprecated ; but, most 
of all, in enunciating any part of our system. Besides, it would 
remain to be considered, whether, at any time, I should be like- 
ly to produce those opinions with effect I am perfectly willing 
to remain in the back ground, so long as that appears, to your 
judgment, my proper destination ; and even should it never be 
my lot to emerge, I trust I should be enabled to acquiesce, 
with cheerfulness and complacency. That I have hitherto been 
hampered by impediments, both internal and external, is to me 
a manifest, and most beneficial appointment of Providence ; and, 
if a similar discipline be continued, I question not, the day will 
come, when it will appear to have been yet more gracious and sal- 
utary. The truth is, that, however remarkable my course of dis- 
cii>line may be, it is a far less severe one, than many others have 
found it their happiness to undergo ; and, whether the progress 
is to become more, or less, of a trying nature, I feel, I trust, an 
unpresumptuous confidence, that the result will not be grievous, 
but joyous ; and a sure conviction, that the intermediate stages 
will present no trials, but such as shall be strictly ufOgbmiya. 
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I could say much to you, about many matters, did time, or 
the circumstances in which I now am, admit of it Tell Miss 
F., with my best regards, that I have, afler a shameful delay, 
finished the little Itinerary*, and shall take an early opportunity of 
sending it. 

Farewell, my dear Friend, 

Ever, most affectionately yours, 

John Jebb. 



•oo- 



LETTER XCVIII. 

To A. Knox, Esq. 

June 5. 1810. 

Mt dear Friend, 
Many thanks for your letter and parcel, which I found on my 
return from Glankeen. The former, far outgoes my expecta- 
tion; I had looked for a far different judgment, both of my ser- 
mon, and my essay plan. As to your pamphlet, I have not 
been able yet, to gratify myself with a single page. The Arch- 
bishop evidently wished for a first reading of it, and I have just 
got it back. I keep it for a bonne bouche in the evening, hav- 
ing many letters to dispatch by post. I am truly delighted at 
your having taken up this subject ; and can venture to predict, 
that I shall thoroughly approve. The truth is, I expect both an 
infusion of new ideas, and an establishment (that I may change 
the metaphor) of old. 

The Archbishop probably told you of the living of Abington 
being now mine. It is worth, I believe, 1000/. per ann., with 
an incomparable house, &c. (for which I must pay smartly.) 
But what delights me, is the situation. It is sufficiently near 
Cashel, (twenty-four miles) to admit of occasional visits, for 
a few days at a time ; and sufficiently remote, to leave me a free 
agent. It sends mc to act in a new sphere ; when, perhaps, 
my occupation was almost gone in the present. It constitutes 
me a sort of centre to the diocese of Emiy ; and it places me 

* Of the excursion to England, in the summer of the preceding y<^ar (1809), m 
which Mr. Knox and the Bisliop had been accompanied by the excellent person here 
alluded to, and so frccjucntly mentioned throughout the Correspondence. For 
a still longer term of years, Miss Fer^isson had been to Mr. Knox, all that 
Mrs. Unwm had been to Cowper. It will hereafter appear, that the Ilinerar\' of 
their English tour, drawn up on a sheet of letter-paper by Mr. Jebb, at the request of 
this lady, was by her rarcfully preserved till her death, in 1 828-9. Shortly before, she 
had shown it to Mr. Knox, as a memorial of former days. The beautiful MS. was 
returned to the Bishop, on his friend's: death; and is now m the editor's posses- 
sion. 
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within nine miles of Limerick. Who can tell, but that some 
providential purpose may be answered, by my being brought 
into the sphere of a great city ; already the theatre of theologi- 
cal disputes ; where Calvinism is incipient ; and where the op- 
ponents of Calvinism, may possibly receive some indoctrina^ 
tion 1 I wish not to be sanguine, but odd presentiments have 
occurred to me ; and I know not whether I should, with equal 
satisfaction, view my advancement, to any other preferment, in 
his Grace's gift. 

To Whitty he has given Kiltinane ; and to poor J. Torrens, 
Whitty's living, worth 160/. per ann., to help out his school. 
Is not this weU 7 

I hope you will come amongst us. You are most earnestly 
wished for at the palace. 's heart is set upon your com- 
ing : I need not say what I feel. In 1805, you inamediately 
succeeded my appointment to Kiltinane : may I not, in 1810, 
hope for your benediction, on my movement to Abington ? I 
shall hereafter have room enough for my friends. It would be 
my happiness, to have one apartment denominated yours ; and 
entitled to the denomination, by your occasional occupancy of 
it : and you must also know, tmit your visits would be deemed 
by me lame and incomplete, without the accompaniment of mj 
kind and valued fellow-traveller. In truth, my dear friend, it 
would rob my settlement of one of its principal charms, if you 
were to deny me the prospect of having you and Miss F. imder 
my roof. Be so good as to purchase for me, and bring along 
with you, for I look upon your visit to Cashel as settled. Miss 
Smith's Job, and Duigenan's work, which I have not read; 
also, for Whitty, Cowper's translation of Madame Guion's 
hymns. 

Farewell, my dear Friend, 

Ever most affectionately yours, 

John Jebb. 

P. S. I wish you could come before the visitation. It would 
be a scene that would please you ; and I also should be grati- 
fied, by your witnessing the decorum and moderation of a 
Cashel visitation dinner. 
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